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RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ARTHUR  ONSLOW,  ESQ; 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

AND 


One  of  His  Majesty’s  Moft  Hon.  Privy  Council. 
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S  I  R! 

PRESUME  upon  yourCan- 
§T®  ^  dour  in  the  Liberty  I  take  of 

I  addrefling  thefe  Papers  to  you, 

5JI  That  Church  to  which  they 
more  immediately  relate,  hath, 
at  different  Times,  received  diftinguifhing 
Marks  of  your  Favour, 

'  The 
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ii  DEDICATION. 

The  Propofal  particularly  of  repairing  and 
beautifying  it,  was  originally  honoured  with 
your  efpecial  Approbation  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  5  and  afterwards  neceffary  Orders  were 
given  for  it  by  that  illuftrious  A  {Terribly, 
where  you  have  for  many  Years,  with  lo 
much  Dignity  prelided. 

As  foon  almoft  as  you  firft  took  the  Chair 
of  that  honourable  Houfe,  you  became  the 
Friend  of  St.  Margaret’s,  and  recommended 
the  Cafe  fo  effectually  near  Thirty  Y ears 
ago,  as  to  procure,  at  that  Time,  a  large 
Sum  of  Money  from  Parliament,  for  the 
Repairs  of  it. 

Thofe  who  had  lately  the  Honour  of  at¬ 
tending  you,  will  never  forget  the  conde- 
fcending  Manner  in  which  you  received  their 
Petition,  and  the  Zeal  you  were  pleafed  to 

fhew  through  their  whole  Application. 

%  v 

The  Perfons  to  whom  the  Office  of  con¬ 
ducting  this  Work  was  committed,  pleafed 
themfelves  with  the  Thoughts  of  having  in 
the  moft  unexceptionable  Manner  acquitted 

themfelves 
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themfelves  of  that  Truft.  They  were  how¬ 
ever  not  a  little  furprized  to  find  that  the 
Eastern  Window,  lhould  be  an  Object  of 
Cenfure,  and  the  Foundation  of  a  Profe- 
cution  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court.  —  --Such 
an  Attack  could  not  but  render  this  Window 
a  Topick  of  popular  Difcourfe  in  our  Ca¬ 
pital,  and  in  many  other  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Hence  it  was  judged  expedient  in  this 
public  Manner  to  obviate  the  Exceptions 
urged  againft'  it,  and  to  (hew  at  large,  the 
Propriety  and  Lawfulnefs  of  it.  And  whilft 
this  Subject  fell  under  a  particular  and  full 
Confideration,  it  infenfibly  led  to  other  Heads 
of  Enquiry  nearly  allied  to  it. 

How  far  all  thefe  Difquifitions  are  founded 
on  Reafon  and  Truth,  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
the  Judgment  of  yourfelf  and  of  other  learn¬ 
ed  and  impartial  Perions. - That  they  are 

exempted  from  many  Imperfections,  the  Au¬ 
thor  hath  not,  in  any  Degree,  the  Vanity  to 
imagine. - But  it  would  be  a  ftrong  Argu¬ 

ment  in  Favour  of  the  prefen  t  Undertaking, 
if  the  general  Reflections  contained  in  it  are 
not  difapproved  by  one,  whofe  Character  for 

lingular 
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Angular  Talents  and  Abilities,  no  lefs  than 
for  the  exemplary  Difcharge  of  all  private 
and  public  Duties  of  Life,  is  held  in  the 
greateft  Eftimatipn. 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy 
thofe  Bleffings  you  mull  have  experienced  to 
be  the  Refult  of  a  Rectitude  of  Mind,  and 
Wifdom  of  Conduct  And  that,  after  a 
happy  Conclufion  of  the  Evening  of  your 
Days,  you  may  exchange  the  Honors  and 
rational  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  for  thofe  of 
a  higher  Rank  of  Beings,  are  the  unfeigned 
Wilhes  of 

S  /  R! 

Tour  tnojl  humble , 


and  tnojl  obedient  Servant , 


THE  EDITOR. 
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PREFACE. 


TH  E  general  Subjedt  difcufled  in  thefe  Papers  can¬ 
not,  it  is  apprehended,  at  any  Time  be  unworthy 
of  a  public  Confideration.  However,  as  a  particular 
Controverfy  hath  given  Birth  to  this  Enquiry,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefix  a  brief  Narrative  of  it. 

The  Parifh  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  TVeJlmmftery 
bath  for  fome  Centuries  paft  been  appropriated  to  the 
Ufe  of  the  Plonourable  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  in 
Parliament  aflembled.  A  few  Years  fince  juft  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  that  this  Fabric  flood  in  Need  of  con- 
fiderable  Repairs,  as  well  as  fome  additional  Elegance. 
This  therefore  merited  the  Notice  and  engaged  the  At¬ 
tention  of  feveral  worthy  Members ;  and  particularly  af¬ 
ter  their  deliberating  on  it  in  the  Year  1757,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Houfe  was  appointed  for  carefully  infpect- 
ing  into  the  State  of  this  Church.  The  Refult  of  their 
Examination  was,  that  many  Parts  of  it  were  extremely 

A  decayed 
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decayed  and  ruinous,  and  that  others  were  very  incom¬ 
modious  and  highly  wanted  Improvement. 

A  Report,  particularizing  thefe  Defeats  and  fuch  Al¬ 
terations  as  were  neceffary  to  be  made,  was  prefen  ted  to 
the  Houle ;  and  the  Contents  of  it  being  wholly  acqui- 
efced  in,  the  Sum  of  Four  Thoufand  Pounds  was  allotted 
for  repairing  and  beautifying  this  Church.  The  Pa- 
rifhioners  received  with  the  jufteft  Senfe  of  Gratitude  fo 
fignal  a  Favour,  and  were  defirous  of  teftifying  it  by  the 
moll  faithful  and  prudent  Application  of  the  Money  af- 
figned  for  their  Church.  Accordingly  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  Workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  what  was 
decayed,  in  fupplying  what  was  defective,  and  in  giving 
Elegance  and  Symmetry  to  the  whole.  Particularly  it 
being  fpecified  in  the  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  Eastern  End  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  that  a 
New  Altar  and  Window  fhould  be  made  ;  the  aclino- 

J  o 

in  Purfuance  of  thefe  Dire&ions  could  not  but  demand 
their  more  elpecial  Care  and  Attention.  And  for  this 
End  they  found  it  no  lefs  expedient  to  qontraEl  the  great 
Eaftern  Window,  than  to  enlarge  thofe  two  which  were 
on  each  Side  of  it.  And  whilft  the  executing  in  the  beft 
Manner  their  Purpofes  of  this  Kind  occupied  their 
Thoughts,  they  were  cafually  advertifed,  that  an  ancient 
Window  of  ftained  Glafs,  originally  intended  as  an  Ornament 
for  Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel  would  be  difpofed  of.  The 
Colouring,  the  Expression,  and  the  General  Beauty 
of  this  Piece,  they  found,  were  univerfally  admired  by 
the  moll  critical  Judges ;  and  from  the  historical  Repre- 
fentation  of  our  Blefled  Saviour’s  Crucifixion  contained  in 
it,  the  greateft  Propriety  was  deemed  to  arife  for  placing 

it 
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it  over  the  Communion  Table.  Whilft  therefore  fome 
Perfons  of  confiderable  Rank  had  been  difappointed  in 
their  Defoes  of  purchafing  this  Window  for  adorning 
their  private  Chapels,  the  Opportunity  of  procuring  it 
for  the  parochial  Church  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  eagerly  embraced.  The  Perfons  to  whom  the 
Triift  of  laying  out  the  Sum  granted  by  Parliament  was 
committed,  had  the  Pleafure  to  find  that  the  Voice  of  the 
Public  concurred  with  their  own  Judgments  in  approv- 
*  ing  the  Choice  they  had  made  of  this  Ornament :  It  was 
indeed  thought  to  crown  all  their  other  Efforts  in  beau¬ 
tifying  this  Church.  But  no  fooner  was  their  Work 
completed,  than  they  found  from  a  particular  Quarter 
warm  Oppofition  to  fome  of  their  Proceedings.  The 
Heads  of  Accufation  are  comprifed  in  the  Articles  which 
were  exhibited  againft  the  Churchwardens.  Thefe  the 
Reader  may  find  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  the 
Anfwers  to  them,  delivered  at  the  Commiffary’s  Court. 
However  by  Way  of  further  Uluftration  of  what  is  there 
faid,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  here  a  few  Stric¬ 
tures  and  Remarks  on  the  primary  Foundation  of  the 
Charge  againft  the  Churchwardens.  In  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Articles  it  is  alledged,  ££  that  though  our  Ecclefi- 
<£  aftical  Laws  permitted  no  Alterations  or  Innovations  to 
££  be  made  in  the  Fabric  of  any  Church  unlefs  Licenfe  from 
C£  the  Ordinary  was  procured ,  yet  that  without  obtaining 
££  it  they  had  ereEled  fever al  new  Ornaments  in  their  Pa - 
<£  rifh  Churchy  and  had  altered  its  antient  Form.”  With 
regard  to  this  Charge,  it  may  firft  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  general  Power  of  Churchwardens,  by  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  our  Church,  is  circumfcribed  within  parti¬ 
cular  Limits.  Their  Office  requires  a  prudent  and  faith- 
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fu!  Difcharge,  and  againft  any  arbitrary  culpable  Exercife 
of  it,  there  are  falutary  Remedies  or  Checks  provided. 
But  though  the  Office  of  Churchwardens  thus  implies  a 
Truft,  and  is  of  a  limitted  Nature,  yet  how  far  they 
may  exercife  their  Authority  independently  of  any  other, 
and  in  what  Inftances,  or  to  what  Perfons  they  are  re- 
fponfible  lor  their  Conduct,  requires  a  particular  Confi- 
deration.  It  is  obvious  that  a  Variety  of  Circumftances 
will  diverfify  the  Nature  of  many  legal,  as  well  as  moral 
Acts ;  and  that  a  Knowledge  of  thefe  is  neceffary  for  dif- 
tinguiffiing  rightly  in  all  Cafes,  and  for  forming  a  true 
Judgment  of  what  is  ftridtly  juftifiable  or  not. 

Thus  with  regard  to  the  Bounds  of  the  Churchwardens 
Authority,  the  moft  material  Inftances  are  in  all  the 
greater  and  more  interefting  Affairs  of  their  Churches. 
Particularly,  fhould  they  judge  it  expedient  that  an  Ifle 
be  eredted,  that  a  new  Gallery  be  raifed,  or  that  any 
Apartment  fhould  be  added,  not  only  the  Confent  of  the 
Parifhioners,  but  a  Faculty  from  the  Bifhop  of  the  Dio- 
cefe,  ought  previoufty  to  be  obtained.  The  levying  large 
Rates  mu  ft  be  generally  requiftte  for  making  fuch  new 
Additions ;  and  fhould  they  be  fuperfiuous  and  unnecef- 
fary,  or  tend  to  create  any  Embarraffment,  a  juft  Diftike 
and  a  warm  Oppofttion  may  be  expected  from  many  of  the 
Parifhioners.  For  giving  a  Sandtion  therefore  to  the  Tax 
impofed,  and  for  ftlencing  all  Contefts,  it  hath  been 
wifely  directed  in  thofe  Cafes,  that  the  Churchwardens 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  a  Publication  of  their  Intentions 
in  their  Parifti  Churches,  and  that  afterwards  they  fhall 
prefent  a  Petition  to  the  Ordinary,  in  whom  a  Power 
fhall  be  lodged  of  confirming  or  rejecting  it,  after  hear¬ 
ing  what  may  be  alledged  againft  it.  Nor  hath  it  been 
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thought  improper  in  a  few  In  (lances  of  inferior  Moment, 
where  any  Perfon’s  Right  and  Property  may  be  endan¬ 
gered,  or  any  Thing  may  tend  to  annoy  and  incommode 
any  of  the  Parifhioners,  that  the  fame  Method  Should 
be  obferved. 

But  whilft  fuch  as  thefe  are  Inftances  in  which  the 
Licenfe  of  the  Ordinary,  with  regard  to  what  is  new 
and  additional  to  the  Fabric,  is  required,  other  Cafes 
occur  in  which  it  is  excluded,  or  no  wife  infilled  on  as 
neceflary.  Thus  fhould  the  Churchwardens  be  deiirous 
that  their  Tower  be  furniffied  with  a  Clock,  and  with  a 
more  harmonious  Ring  of  Bells,  or  that  the  old  Seats 
and  Galleries  within  their  Churches  may  be  renewed  and 
rendered  more  commodious,  the  Confent  of  the  major 
Part  of  the  Parifhioners  hath,  it  is  apprehended,  been 
always  deemed  fufficient  to  authorize  their  doing  it. 
The  fame  Obfervations  are  likewife  applicable  to  any  Im¬ 
provements  they  may  make  in  the  neceflary  Parts  of  the 
Fabric,  or  in  the  Furniture,  Books,  Veftments,  Veflels 
and  Ornaments  belonging  to  it.  Particularly,  fhould  they 
enlarge  or  contract  the  Dimenfions  of  a  Window  ;  fhould 
they  fubftitute  one  Species  of  Glafs  for  another  of  a 
greater  Value ;  or  fhould  they  make  fome  Embellifh- 
ments  and  Decorations  over  the  Communion  Table,  or 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Church ;  in  thefe  and  many  other 
Cafes  of  a  fimilar  Kind,  the  Approbation  and  Concur¬ 
rence  of  a  major  Part  of  the  Parifhioners,  is  a  fufficient 
Warrant  to  the  Churchwardens.  In  the  Eye  of  the 
Law  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Parifh  are  of  them  Selves  com¬ 
petent  Judges  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  fuch  Kinds  of 
Improvements,  or  otherwife  they  are  of  too  trivial  and 
iminterefting  a  Nature,  for  its  being  judged  neceflary 
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that  Application  fhould  be  made  to  the  Diocefan  for  his 
ratifying  the  Orders  of  the  Parifh  concerning  them. 

Nay  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  many  other  Cafes 
a  difcretionary  Power  is  lodged  in  the  Churchwardens, 
which  they  may  exercife  abftradledly  from  any  Applica¬ 
tion  either  to  the  Parifhioners,  or  to  the  Ordinary. 
Thefe  Officers  indeed  (there  being  committed  to  them  the 
Care  of  the  Church,  and  of  whatever  by  way  of  Ufe  and 
Ornament  is  annexed  to  it)  have  been  deemed  for  feveral 
Ages  a  Body  Corporate .  As  foon  as  they  are  regularly 
chofen,  and  legally  admitted  into  their  Office,  the  Power 
both  of  the  Parifh  and  of  the  Ordinary  is  hence  in  many 
Cafes  veiled  in  them.  And  agreeably  to  this  the  85th 
Canon  particularly  obligeth  them  to  take  Care,  and  pro¬ 
vide  “  that  the  Churches  be  well  and  fufficiently  repaired, 
cc  and  fo  from  Time  to  Time  kept  and  maintained ;  that 
cc  theWindows  be  well  glazed,  and  the  Floor  be  kept  paved, 
<c  plain  and  even ;  and  all  Things  therein  be  in  fuch  an  or- 
cc  derly  and  decent  Sort  without  Dull,  or  any  Thing  that 
cc  may  be  noifome  or  unfeemly,  as  beft  becometh  the 
cc  Houfe  of  God.”  Other  Canons  give  Injunctions  for  the 
providing  V ejlments ,  Books ,  V ejfels  and  fuch  Utenfils  and 
Goods  as  may  be  convenient  and  ornamental.  And  when- 
foever  any  of  thefe  are  decayed  and  impaired,  the  Church¬ 
wardens,  by  their  own  Authority  may  amend  and  renew 
them.  As  often  likewife  as  the  Fabric  in  any  of  its  Parts 
ftands  in  Need  of  Repairs,  they  may  diredt  and  order 
what  is  neceflary  to  be  done.  The  Money  which  they 
receive  is  levied  for  fuch  Ufes,  and  fhould  they  negledt 
and  poflpone  doing  what  is  needful,  Inconveniences  in 
many  Cafes  may  arife. 
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On  this  therefore  is  founded  the  Reafonablenefs  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Laws  veiling  them  with  fome  Kind  of  dis¬ 
cretionary  Power,  and  of  their  referring  many  Particulars 
to  their  foie  Judgment,  exclulively  of  any  Interpolition 
of  the  Ordinary,  or  Concurrence  of  the  Parifhioners. 
Within  a  Month  indeed  after  the  Expiration  of  their 
Office,  they  are  obliged  to  give  an  Account  of  all  thele 
Articles  on  which  any  Sums  have  been  difburfed,  and 
fhould  they  be  guilty  of  any  Fraud,  or  Misapplication  of 
Monies  received,  this  would  be  cognizable  in  the  Spiri¬ 
tual  or  Civil  Courts. 

If  this  then  be  a  juft  State  of  the  Authority  of  Church¬ 
wardens,  we  may  hence  alone  form  fome  Judgment  in 
what  Light  the  Conduct  of  thefe  at  St.  Margaret  s  may 
be  viewed,  even  on  Suppolal  that  thofe  peculiar  Circum- 
ftances  did  not  attend  their  Cafe,  of  which  fome  Account 
is  given  in  the  Papers  annexed.  For  as  the  Veftry  di¬ 
rected  the  repairing  and  ornamenting  their  Church,  fo 
this  was  done  by  the  Munificence  as  well  as  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Parliament;  By  private  Perfons  Benefactions  are 
often  made  to  Churches ;  which,  whatfoever  they  con- 
fift  of,  are  configned  to  the  Care  and  Cuftody  of  the 
Churchwardens,  and  without  any  previous  Licenfe,  an 
unalienable  and  facred  Right  is  hence  conveyed.  The 
like  may  be  faid  of  any  Sums  of  Money,  or  Eftates 
which  are  bequeathed  and  conferred  for  repairing  and 
beautifying  a  Church  ;  the  only  Concern  of  the  War¬ 
dens  being  to  fee  that  they  be  preferred  and  juftly  dif- 
pofed  of  for  the  Purpofes  for  which  they  were  given. 

But  indeed  who  were  the  Benefactors  to  the  Church 

of  St.  Margaret  f - The  Commons  of  Great  Britain 

in  Parliament  assembled  !  A  Name  and  Character, 
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which,  wherever  known,  hath  Authority  imprefled  on  it. 
And  in  this  Cafe  their  Benefaction  was  beftowed  for  re¬ 
pairing  and  beautifying  their  own  Parochial  Church, 
in  which,  with  regard  to  In  fiances  of  a  parallel  Kind,  in 
no  Period  of  Time  antecedent  to  this  hath  any  other 
Jurifdi&ion  been  ever  acknowledged,  exercifed,  or  claim¬ 
ed.  In  thefe  Circumflances  therefore  it  may  juflly  be 
prefumed,  that  the  Churchwardens  and  the  Veffry  of  St. 
Margaret  s  concluded,  that  they  fhould  be  deficient  in 
the  Regard  they  owed  to  fo  refpe&able  a  Part  of  the 
Legiflature,  if  they  humbly  petitioned  for  a  Licenfe  to 
accept  and  difpofe  of  their  Donation  ;  or  if  they  referred 
the  putting  in  Execution  their  Orders  to  the  Decifion  of 
any  Ecclefiaftical  Court.  However  to  all  this  it  laflly 
may  be  added,  that  the  Authority  of  the  whole  Legiflature 
hath  concurred  in  giving  a  San&ion  to  their  Proceedings. 
For  the  Officers  of  St.  Mar  gar ei  s  being  ordered  to  bring 
their  Accounts  to  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  firft  Article  was  the  Money  laid  out  on  the  Eastern 
Window,  which  in  Conjunction  with  every  other  Parti¬ 
cular  fpecified  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  met  with  entire  Approbation.  And 
in  Confequence  of  this  the  Confent  of  every  Member  of 
that  auguft  Body,  may  feem  virtually  to  be  given.  During 
the  Time  indeed  in  which  any  Bill  is  dependent  in  either 
Houfe,  fhould  any  Part  of  it  be  deemed  liable  to  Excep¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  fhould  any  Perfon’s  Jurifdidlion  be 
encroached  on,  all  poflible  Attention  will  doubtlefs  be 
paid  to  any  Remonffrance  or  Qbje&icn  which  may  be 
made.  But  when  any  Bill  hath  pafied  the  two  Houfes, 
it  is  humbly  apprehended,  agreeably  to  the  Conftru&ion 
of  the  Law  in  other  Cafes,  that  the  Suffrage  of  every 
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Member  in  each  is  fuppofed  to  be  included  ;  and  when 
the  Royal  Affent  is  fuperadded,  there  becomes  damped 
on  all  fuch  public  Ads  that  fupreme  National  Authority 
from  which  all  Jurifdidion  is  originally  derived,  on  which 
the  prelent  Exercife  of  it  depends,  and  which  annihilates 
the  Grounds,  and  fuperfedes  the  Neceffity  of  any  other 
Forms  which  otherwife  may  be  required. 

In  this  Manner  may  be  confidered  the  prefent  Con  tro¬ 
ve*  fy  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Margaret ,  and  it  may,  it  is  prefumed,  be  feen  that 
with  regard  to  the  primary  Articles  alledged  againd  them, 
it  hath  been  entirely  judifiable  and  unblameable.  There 
are  however  other  Articles,  and  Objedions  of  different 
Nature,  and  which  may  require  a  different  Conddera- 
tion,  The  Subdance  of  what  is  contained  in  them  is, 
u  That  they  had  caufed  to  he  fet  up ,  in  Defiance  ofi  the 
u  Laws  and  Canons  Rcclefiaftical,.  a  painted  Glafis  in  the 
cc  Rafilern  IVindow ,  over  the  Communion  Table ,  whereon 
“  is  reprefiented  by  Delineation  and  Colours  one  or  more 
fiuperfilitious  PiElure  or  PiSlures ,  and  more  particularly , 
the  painted  Image  of  Chrifil  upon  the  CrofisT  And 
this,  it  hath  been  faid,  is  the  mod  material  Part  of  the 
Charge  exhibited  in  the  Commiffary’s  Court,  and  it  hath 
been  privately  urged,  that  Conscience  is  concerned  in 
feeing  this  Piece  of  Painting  taken  down  and  removed. 
That  indeed  there  are  fome  Pidures  and  Images,  which 
either  from  their  own  Nature,  or  from  the  Rites  of  Con- 
fecration,  and  other  Circumdances  attending  them,  are 
of  a  fuperditious  Tendency,  cannot  but  readily  be  ac¬ 
knowledged ;  and  fuch  as  thefe  creating  juft  Scandal, 
are  condemned  by  the  Didates  of  Reafon,  by  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Revelation,  and  by  our  own  Conditutions 
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Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical.  But  in  moft  Cafes  juft  Diftinc- 
tions  are  to  be  made,  and  too  great  Strefs  is  not  to  be 
laid  on  fuch  Objections  as  are  founded  on  mere  Corrup¬ 
tions  and  Abufes.  Thus,  that  Painting,  and  particularly 
that  which  is  of  a  facred  Kind,  may  not  only  be  innoxious, 
but  of  a  beneficial  and  edifying  Nature,  is  agreeable  to 
Reafon  and  Experience,  and  to  the  general  Senfe  of  Man¬ 
kind.  And  hence  that  any  well  choien  Piece  of  Scripture 
Hiftory,  reprefented  by  Delineation  and  Colours,  be 
placed  or  permitted  to  be  retained  in  Churches,  is  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  any  Command  of  Scripture,  nor  to  any  Canon 
or  Statute  of  our  Kingdom,  but  on  the  contrary  hath 
been  authorized  by  a  general  and  eftablifhed  Cuftom. 

However,  for  the  more  full  and  true  underftanding  of 
thofe  Points,  it  cannot  but  be  expedient  to  examine  into 
the  Do&rine  of  our  Church,  and  the  Purport  of  our  Laws, 
and  to  confider  whatever  otherwife  may  be  neceflary  for 
forming  a  true  Judgment  of  the  Queftion  here  referred  to. 
And  as  on  Occafion  of  the  late  Profecution  commenced 
againft  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret' s  fuch  an 
Enquiry  hath  been  made,  the  Refult  of  it  is  now 
offered  to  the  Public.  In  making  thefe  Difquifitions  in¬ 
deed  fome  others  occurred,  which,  though  no  wife  eflen- 
tial  to  the  main  Defign  of  thefe  Papers,  feemed  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  or  briefly  difcuffed  in  them, 
either  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  Subjedf  here  treated  of, 
or  to  gratify  the  Curiofity  of  fome  inquifitive  Readers. 
But  whether  the  whole  of  what  is  thus  prefented  to  the 
public  View  may  have  a  juft  Claim  to  any  Regard  muft 
now  be  fubmitted  to  the  Determination  of  fuch  candid  and 
unprejudiced  Judges  as  may  be  pleafed  to  perufe  it. 
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IO  W  E  V  E  R  fenftble  Men  may  be  that  every 
Thing  which  could  add  a  Gracefulnefs  and  Dig¬ 
nity  to  Religion  was  a  great  Care  of  the  ancient  Law , 
and  indeed  an  exprefs  Command  of  the  Deity  himlelf ; 
yet  many  have  been  inclined  to  think  that,  under  the 
Chriftian  Difpenfation,  the  Nature  of  Divine  Worfhip 
was  fo  far  altered  as  to  render  all  Splendor  and  Cere¬ 
monies  needlefs :  Our  blefted  Saviour  was  himfelf 
thought  to  difcountenance  them  by  affirming  that  God 
ought  to  be  worfhipped  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth, 

One  would  almoft  imagine  from  their  reafoning  thus 
on  thefe  Words,  that  they  fuppofed  the  Creator  of  the 
Univerfe,  before  the  Chriftian  iEra,  could  have  been 
pleafed  with  the  meer  Externals  of  Religion,  without 
their  being  confidered  as  the  Signs,  Concomitants,  or 
Effects  of  an  internal  Veneration  and  Piety.  And  yet 
furely  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  abfurd ;  Forms 
are  in  themfelves  nothing,  they  are  the  Language  of  our 
Sentiments.  Men  indeed  who  cannot  trace  each  others 
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Adions  to  their  genuine  Source,  may  frequently  be  plea- 
fed  by  the  Marks  of  pretended  Friendfhip  and  Regard, 
becaufe  they  cannot  fee  through  Frofeffions  of  Efteem, 
a  total  Indifference  or  Contempt :  But  the  Deity  to  whom 
all  Hearts  are  open,  and  our  fecret  Thoughts  are  known, 
muft  at  all  Times  have  detefted  that  empty  Worfhip 
in  which  the  Spirit  had  no  Share,  and  have  considered  it 
as  meer  Mockery  if  it  was  not  the  Refult  of  'Truth. 

When  Men  however  began  to  conceive  that  fo  great 
an  Alteration  was  to  take  place,  it  was  natural  enough 
for  them  to  afk,  of  what  Service  to  the  Deity,  the  Exter¬ 
nals  of  Religion  could  be  ?  And  here  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  if  they  were  rather  confirmed  than  undeceived 
in  their  Opinion ;  for  examining  the  Queftion  intuitively, 
they  perceived  no  Agreement  between  the  Ideas  by  juxta- 
pofition,  and  therefore  haftily  concluded  that  they  could 
not  agree. 

Happily  Men  Seldom  fee  the  whole  Force  and  Extent 
of  their  Principles,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  Manner  of 
Reafoning  does  as  effedlually  deftroy  all  Religion  as  the 
Externals  of  it,  fince  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  Thing 
we  can  do,  will  be  of  Service  to  God  whofe  Happi- 
nefs  refts  not  on  the  precarious  Foundations  of  human 

Another  Inftance  which  proves  that  Men  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  their  Opinions  is,  that  many  of  thofe  who 
think  Religion  Should  be  confined  to  the  Mind  make 
ufe  of  Prayers,  whereas  Words,  like  Actions,  are  only 
the  Signs  of  our  Ideas,  and  are  Themfelves  no  more 
the  Spirit  and  Truths  fo  much  contended  for,  than 
other  external  Ceremonies  which  are  disapproved  and 
negledted. 
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To  coniine  Religion  intirely  to  Spirituals  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  Attempt  of  well-meaning  Men,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  of  bad  Philofophers.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  human  Nature,  and  did  not  forefee  that  their  At¬ 
tempt  muft  terminate  in  perfect  'uietifm . 

That  the  Bafis  of  Religion  is  Spirit  and  Truth,  can 
not  poffibly  be  doubted,  but  if  they  naturally  give  Birth 
to  certain  Ceremonies  and  Actions,  thefe  fhould  not  be 
reprefled,  for  whatever  fome  may  imagine,  we  cannot 
reftrain  the  Efforts  of  Religion  without  endangering  the 
Principle  from  whence  they  fpring.  As  the  Attitudes 
which  Religion  prefcribes,  are  fuch  as  in  our  Commerce 
with  the  World,  are  expreflive  of  Awe  and  Reverence, 
it  is  eafily  difcovered  that  thefe  will  frequently  be  in¬ 
verted,  and  by  the  Power  of  Affociation,  which  has  fo 
great  an  Influence  on  our  Opinions  and  Conduct,  be¬ 
come  the  Caufes  of  Reverence  and  Awe.  But  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  does  not  end  here ;  thefe  Concomitants, 
or  viflble  Effects  of  Devotion  have  an  amazing  Influence 
on  others.  Man  is  an  imitative  Being,  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  be  prefen t  at  Divine  Worfhip  where  thofe 
around  us  are  pouring  out  their  Prayers  in  the  nioft 
fervent  and  ferious  manner,  and  imploring  the  Protection 
of  Heaven  in  Poftures  which  befpeak  the  utmofi:  Hu¬ 
mility,  without  having  our  Thoughts  fixed  upon  the  fame 
ObjeCt,  or  feeling  Devotion  rife  in  our  Bofoms. 

This  amongft  many  others  is  a  ftrong  Argument  for 
public  Worfhip,  fince  thofe  who  perhaps  in  their  lonely 
Hours  would  never  lift  their  Thought  to  the  Author  of 
their  Exiftence,  are  forcibly  drawn  by  an  Impulfe  they 
can  fcarcely  difobey,  into  a  Train  of  ferious  and  aw¬ 
ful  Ideas. 
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Public  Worfhip  being  once  edablifhed,  it  mud  be 
performed  fomewhere,  and  this  leads  us  to  enquire, 
what  Structures  are  fitted:  for  the  facred  Purpofe. 

And  here  we  muft  dill  be  regulated  by  the  Nature  of 
Man,  for  the  Decofation  of  his  Temples  as  it  relates 
immediately  to  God,  is  perhaps  indifferent;  the  Quedion 
is  therefore  what  Objeds  are  the  mod  proper  to  excite 
that  Spirit  and  Truth  which  are  the  Eflence  of  Religion. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  one  who  has  made  the  lead 
Obfervation  on  Mankind,  not  to  have  difcovered  the  vad 
influence  which  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  have  on  our 
Minds.  The  Splendor  of  the  Palace  begets  the  mod 
refpedful  Ideas  of  the  Prince  who  inhabits  it.  And  the 
Courts  of  Judice  would  lofe  a  great  Share  of  their  Dig¬ 
nity,  were  the  Judges  diveded  of  their  Robes.  It  is 
evident  the  Romans  thought  fo,  for  they  had  a  Law 
which  exprefsly  forbad  a  blind  Man  to  plead,  becaufe 
he  could  not  fee  the  *  Ornaments  of  the  Magidracy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  Objeds  of  this  Nature 
affed  only  the  Vulgar,  whild  Men  of  Senfe  look  farther, 
and  bedow  their  Reverence  on  thofe  real  and  internal 
Qualities  which  alone  deferve  it.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
I  believe  certain,  that  all  Mankind  are  the  Vulgar  in 
this  Refped,  fince  there  does  not  probably  a  human 
Creature  exid,  who  is  not  in  fome  Degree  influenced 
by  Appearances. 

But  fuppofing  that  there  are  thofe,  who  are  able  to 
edimate  Things  according  to  their  intrinfic  Qualities, 
at  lead  it  is  not  the  general  Cafe  ;  Contempt,  is  the 
ufual  Concomitant  of  Meannefs,  and  Reverence  of  Splen- 


*  Leg.  i.  ff.  De  Poftulando. 
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dor.  As  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  we  have  the  moft 
convincing  Reafons  for  decorating  the  Edifice  which  is 
called  by  the  augufi:  Title  of  the  Houfs  of  God ,  and 
where  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  immediately 
prefen t,  with  every  Thing  that  can  raife  our  Ideas  of 
his  MajeAy  and  Power.  I  have  fometimes  thought,  that 
Men  may  have  confidered  this  as  a  Kind  of  mechanical 
Method  of  exciting  Devotion,  and  have  perhaps  objected 
to  it,  as  if  it  derogated  from  the  Dignity  of  true  Reli¬ 
gion  :  It  would  in  my  Opinion  be  equally  reafonable  to 
object  to  the  Ufe  of  a  Lever,  becaufe  the  Application 
of  it  was  a  Reproach  to  our  natural  Strength. 

Though  we  cannot  conceive,  that  the  Power  who 
furveys  at  one  Glance  the  boundlefs  Regions  of  Exifience, 
can  abflraCtedly  be  pleafed  with  the  Poverty  and  Mean- 
nefs  of  human  Magnificence,  yet  furely  the  benevolent 
Father  of  Mercies  cannot  be  offended  with  his  Creatures 
for  paying  him  every  Mark  of  DifiinCtion  they  can  ima¬ 
gine  ;  offended  did  I  fay  ?  he  will  view  their  pious  Work 
with  Approbation. 

It  was  undoubtedly,  with  the  religious  Hope  of  doing 
fomething  acceptable  to  God,  that  Men  were  led  to 
adorn  his  Temples,  and  not  from  any  Reflections  a  pri¬ 
ori ,  that  Ornaments  were  capable  of  raifing  Devotiom 
But  fince  Experience  convinces  us  that  this  is  true,  we 
have  now  an  additional  Motive  for  embellifhing  the 
Structure  in  which  we  pay  our  Adoration  to  the  God 
of  AH. 

As  our  Ideas  of  Splendor  are  relative,  and  depend 
upon  the  State  to  which  the  Arts  of  Decoration  have 
attained,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  fix  any  precife 
Standard  for  the  Magnificence  of  Religious  Structures  \ 
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that  they  fhould  considerably  exceed  all  other  Buildings 
feems  to  be  the  only  invariable  Rule,  a  Rule  which  at 
different  Times  has  produced  a  Tabernacle,  or  the  moft 
fuperb  of  all  Edifices. 

De  Templorum  Magnificentia  diBurus  ( fays  the  learned 
Mede)  ut  caveam  quce  in  hac  Caufa  multi  in  hanc  vel 
ill  am  Ornatus  Speciem  import  uni  objiciunt ,  non  jimpliciter 
fed  comparate  definio  de  Modo  et  Menfura  Ornatus 
Sacri,  nempe  Dei  Domum  effe  deb  ere  ceque ,  imo  magis 
quam  prof  ana  magnificam.  In  Urbe  'Templurn  cedificasf 
pulcherrimum  id  ft  omnium  in  Urbe  Palatiorum .  In 
Villa  f  cequet  imo  vincat  reliquas  in  Villa  cedes .  Ratio 
tnihi  talis ,  quia  Deo  non  fuerit  dignum ,  quod  non  ft  in 
quocunque  Rerum  Genere  optimum  et  dignifftmum  *. 

There  are  two  remaining  Objections  to  the  Decoration 
of  Churches,  one  of  which  is  taken  Notice  of  by  the 
Author  we  have  juft  cited,  f  At  magnam  nobis  Invi¬ 
diam  conflatum  eunt  de  P auperum  Indigentia ,  indignum 
enim  effe,  ut  Auro  fplendefcant  I’empla  hcec  exter?ia  dum 
viva  Spiritus  San&i  habitacula  Fame  contabefcant  et  Ine- 
dia  ;  in  Pauperes  ut  fimus  Lapides ,  nimium  in  Lapides 
profufi .  His  Anfwer  to  this  is  Ipirited  to  a  great  Degree. 
Sciant  non  Fempla  fola  hoc  quod  intorquent  Ariete ,  fed  et 
Regum  conquaffari  Palatia ,  fed  multas  privatorum  Aides. 
Pauperes  egent  ?  Fpuin  igitur  tu  cedes  tuas  dirue ,  quin 
Regum  et  Nobiliorum  demolire.  Pauperes  egent  f 
fluid  tibi  tantus  domi  Aulceorun  et  Tapetum  Apparatus  ? 
Fluid  tot  Contignationum  et  Concamerationum  delicice  f 
Fpuid  reliqua  Sup  el  lex  otiofa ,  ornatus  fupervacuus  f 
Aufer ,  aufer  hcec ,  inquam ,  fine  quibus  et  tibi  fatis  erit 
domi  et  Pauperi  hide  multum  Fleemofynce. 


*  Mede’s  Works,  Pag.  406. 


f  Ibid.  407. 
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Sir  Edwin  Sandys  has  a  Faffage  not  unlike  this,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  proper  Manner  of  adorning  the  Temple 
of  God  ;  I  have  inferted  it  here  for  tliofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  learned  Languages,  as  it  is  a  Kind  ot 
Faraphrafe  of  the  Quotation  above.  ' 

I  am  not  ignorant  (fays  he)  that  many  Men  well  re¬ 
puted  have  etnbraced  the  thrifty  Opinion  of  that  Difciple , 
who  thought  all  to  he  wafed  that  was  befowed  on  Ghrijl 
in  that  Sort ,  and  that  it  were  much  better  befowed  upon 
him  or  the  Poor  (yet  with  an  Rye  perhaps  that  themfelves 
would  be  his  Quarter -Almoners)  notwithfanding  I  muf 
confefs ,  it  will  never  fnk  into  my  Hearty  that  in  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Reafon ,  the  Allowance  for  furnijhing  out  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  God  jhould  be  meafured  by  fri&  Necejfity  (a 
Proportion  fo  low ,  that  Nature  to  Others  mofi  bountiful , 
in  Matter  of  Necejfity  hath  not  failed ,  no  not  the  mofi 
ignoble  Creatures  of  the  World)  and  that  for  ourf elves  no 
Meafure  of  heaping  hut  the  mof  we  can  get ,  no  Rule  of 
Expence  but  the  utmof  Pomp  we  lif .  He  adds  a  little 
after,  Rfpecially  feeing ,  as  in  Princes  Courts ,  fo  in  the 
Service  of  God  alfo ,  this  outward  State  and  Glory,  being 
well  difpofed ,  doth  ingender ,  quicken ,  increafe  and  nourifh 
the  inward  Reverence ,  RefpeSl  and  Devotion ,  which  is 
due  to  fo  fovereign  Majefly  and  Power . 

The  other  Objection  is  drawn  from  the  Tendency 
which  Ornaments  have  to  introduce  Superftition  and 
Popery.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  every  Approach  which 
we  make  towards  a  proper  Dignity  in  the  Worfhip  of 
God,  is  alfo  a  Step  towards  a  vicious  Excefs :  But  to 
fhew  the  Weaknefs  of  this  Allertion,  we  need  only  to 
obferve  that  it  is  invariably  the  Cafe  with  all  our  Virtues. 
The  Mifer  might  upon  this  Principle  defend  his  Avarice, 
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by  affirming  that  he  could  not  relieve  the  Indigent, 
without  advancing  towards  Diffipation.  Horace  fays 
in  his  firft  Satire, 

Eft  Modus  in  Rebus,  funt  certi  denique  Fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  corififtere  redtum. 

The  proper  Queftion  then,  with  Refpedt  to  Splendor 
and  Magnificence  in  our  T emples,  is,  whether  we  have 
pafied  the  Medium.  If  this  be  the  Cafe,  we  are 
haftening  towards  Error,  if  not,  we  are  furely  in  the 
Paths  of  Truth. 

What  if  out  of  devotion  towards  Gody  out  of  a  Defire 
that  he  jhould  be  wor {flipped  as  in  Spirit  and  Truth  in 
the  firft  Place ,  fo  alfo  in  the  Beauty  of  Holiness  ? 
What  if  out  of  Fear  that  too  much  Simplicity  and  Naked - 
nef  in  the  publique  Service  of  Gody  may  beget  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  Sort  of  Men  a  dull  and  ftupid  Irreverence ,  and 
out  of  Hope  that  the  outward  State  and  Glory  of  ity  being 
well  difpofed  and  wifely  moderated ,  may  ingender ,  quicken , 
increafe  and  nourifhy  the  inward  Reverence ,  RefpeEl  and 
Devotion ,  which  is  due  unto  God's  foveraign  Majefty  and 
Power  f  I  fayy  what  if  out  of  thefe  Confederations ,  the 
Governours  of  our  Church  more  of  late  than  formerly , 
have  fet  themf elves  to  adorn  and  beautifie  the  Places 
where  God’s  Honour  dwells,  and  to  make  them  as 
Heaven-like  as  they  can  with  earthly  Ornaments  ?  Is  this 
a  Sign  that  they  are  warping  towards  Popery  ?  Is  this 
Devotion  in  the  Church  of  England y  an  Argument  that 
fhe  is  coming  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

This  Paffage  of  the  great  Chillingworth  is  a  proper 
and  fufficient  Anfwer  to  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft  Ob- 
jebtion.  Having  now  feen  that  we  are  dire&ed,  by  con- 
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filtering  the  Nature  of  Man,  to  approve  of  Ornaments 
in  general,  let  us  inquire  whether  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  fhould  be  excluded. 

The  great  Argument  againft  admitting  thefe  elegant 
Arts  into  our  Churches,  is  drawn  from  the  Danger  of 
Idolatry,  and  is  thus  reduced  into  a  Syllogifm  by  a  con- 
troverfial  Writer.  Nihil  nocens  Pietati  ti w  Conftituendum 
eft  in  templis  Chriftianorum ,  at  imagines  nocent  pietati : 
Ergo ,  imagines  non  funt  in  "Templis  Chriftia7wrum  con- 
ftituendce .  He  adds  immediately  after,  Major  per  fe 
Patet .  Minor  probatur ,  quia  Imagines  facile  mducunt 
paulatim  Idolatriam ,  qua  nihil  eft  pietati  magis  con- 
trarium  f*. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  Men  to 
acquiefce  in  Conclulions  which  are  fairly  drawn,  without 
examining  whether  the  Premifles  themfelves  are  juft. 
They  feem  not  to  be  aware,  that  if  either  of  thefe  be 
falfe,  the  Confequence  cannot  be  true  without  violating 
the  Rules  of  Logick.  Men  are  more  frequently  ted  into 
Error  by  Careleflnefs  than  falfe  Deductions,  and  by  fup- 
pofing,  without  Examination,  that  the  Species  Veri  is 
Truth  itfelf. 

Were  Idolatry  the  inevitable  Confequence  of  placing 
in  our  Churches  the  Decorations  under  our  Confideration, 
what  good  Man  would  contend  for  their  Ufe,  or  who 
would  not  fay  with  Alphonfus  Caftro,  Si  Populus  Chrift- 
tianus ,  ejfet  nunc  deque  pronus  ad  Idolatriam  ut  tunc 
fuit  Populus  Ifrael ,  nec  aliter  pojfet  ab  Errore  revocari , 
quam  Imaginibus  lotifraBis^  crederem  eas  merito  debere 
confringi  § . 

f  Chamieri  Controverfiarum  Corp.  §  C.  Hser.  L.  8.  Verb.  Imago. 
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But  that  this  is  not  the  Age  of  Idolatry  is  certain, 
the  moft  difcontented  Satirift  has  not  ventured  to  affert 
it.  That  it  is  the  melancholy  Period  in  which  almoft  a 
total  Indifference  for  Religion  prevails,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  deny.  Did  X  call  it  the  Period  of  Indifference  ? 
I  am  miftaken,  it  is  a  Time  when  Men  endeavour  to 
fhine  by  ridiculing  the  moft  facred  Truths,  and  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  by  brilliant  Sallies  of  Impiety. 

* 

If  this  be  a  true  Eftimate  of  the  Times,  and  if  it  be 
alfo  certain  that  the  general  Underftanding  of  Mankind 
is  fo  far  improved  as  to  convince  them  that  no  Abfurdity 
can  be  fo  great  as  that  of  worfhiping  any  Thing  but  the 
facred  Trinity,  the  Argument  from  the  Danger  of  Ido¬ 
latry  can  have  no  Force.  How  many  Errors  are  now 
exploded  and  defpifed  by  the  Illiterate,  which  were  once 
the  favourite  Opinions  of  the  moft  Senftble  and  Learned  ? 
How  many  are  now  cherifhed,  which  Pofterity  fhall 
contemn,  and  which  none  will  believe  could  ever  have 
exifted  but  the  Philofopher  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Nature  of  the  human  Mind,  and  knows  that 
Men  feldom  arrive  at  Truth  till  they  have  exhaujled  all 
fofible  Errors 

As  the  Fears  of  Idolatry  are  groundlefs,  let  us  fee 
whether  the  Ufe  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  be  not  greatly 
recommended  by  the  following  Reflexions. 

And  firft  they  may  be  confidered  as  Languages,  which 
like  all  others,  have  two  Methods  of  conveying  Ideas, 
the  Delcriptive  and  Allegorical.  The  latter,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  the  Expreflion,  is  the  Poetry  of  Painting, 
the  firft  is  the  Hiftorical.  Things  which  are  not  im- 
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mediately  the  Objects  of  our  Senfes  can  no  other  wife  be 
reprefented  than  by  others  which  do  not  diredlly  ex¬ 
cite  the  Ideas  intended  to  be  raifed,  but  are  a  kind  of 
arbitrary  Signs  which  are  feledted  for  the  Purpofe;  I  fay 
a  kind  of  arbitrary  Signs ,  becaule  they  are  not  entirely 
fo,  fome  fuppofed  Refemblance  was  the  Reafon  of  their 
being  fixed  on.  A  Square  mighty  no  doubt,  have  been 
the  fettled  Emblem  of  Eternity ;  but  a  Circle  was  rather 
chofen  from  the  Properties  of  the  Figure.  It  is  ealy  to 
conceive  however  that  this  at  beft  mufc  be  an  imperfect 
manner,  and  liable  to  great  Obfcurity. 

From  hence  we  may  reafonably  prohibit  all  Attempts 
to  convey  any  Idea  of  the  facred  Trinity,  or  that  Power, 
who  in  the  fublime  Language  of  Ifaiah,  hath  meafured 
the  Waters  in  the  Hollow  of  his  Hand ,  and  meeted  out 
Heaven  with  a  Span\  who  hath  comprehended  the  Dujl 
of  the  Earth  in  a  Meafure ,  weighed  the  Mountains  in 
Scales ,  and  the  Hills  in  a  Balance ;  before  whom  the  Na¬ 
tions  are  as  a  Drop  of  a  Bucket ,  and  cire  counted  as  the 
Duft  of  a  Balance .  In  vain  would  the  united  Genius  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Painters  attempt  to  convey  Ideas 
thus  ftriking ;  and  well  might  the  Prophet  lay,  fo  whom 
then  will  ye  liken  God ,  or  what  Likenefs  will  ye  compare 
unto  him . 

It  feems  natural  to  conclude  from  this  Queftion,  that 
no  Obje&ion  can  be  made  to  the  Reprefentation  of 
fuch  Objects  as  have  their  Likenefs ,  that  is  to  Obje&s  of 
Senfe.  Our  blefled  Saviour  is  indeed  God,  but  he  was 
truly  Man  and  in  his  human  Nature  he  finifhed  the 
great  Work  for  which  he  was  fent,  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind.  The  Painter  therefore  who  chufes  for  his 
Subjed  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  if  he  be  not  well 
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acquainted  with  Evangelical  Hiftory,  confults  the  facred 
Writers,  and  tranilates,  as  it  were  their  Account  into  a 
Language  which  is  an  univerfal  one,  and  in  many  In- 
fiances  as  capable  of  conveying  Inftrudtion  as  Words 
themfelves.  Parvum  quldem  diPtu ,  (fays  Junius)  fed 
immenfum  cefimatione ,  quod  in  tot  gentium  fermonibus , 
tot  linguis ,  tanta  loquendi  varietate ,  ut  externus  alieno 
pene  non  ft  hominis  vice ,  fola  PiPiura  velut  una  omnium 
Imgua  loquatur  *. 

This  learned  and  diligent  Writer  has  collected  a 
Number  of  Instances  of  the  good  Effects  which  Painting 
has  produced.  And  were  it  neceffary  a  much  greater 
might  be  added  to  it.  That  the  fhipwrecked  Sailor 
fhould  endeavour  by  a  Picture  of  his  Diftrefs  to  excite 
Compafiion,  may  be  accounted  for,  from  his  wanting 
the  Powers  of  Perfuafion;  but  that  Eloquence,  at  a 
Time  when  fhe  flourifhed  fhould  borrow  the  Afliftance 
of  Painting,  is  certainly  an  Honour  to  this  elegant  Art. 

Quintilian  tells  us  that  PiPiura ,  tacens  opus  et  habi¬ 
tus  Jemper  ejufdem ,  fc  in  intimos  penetrat  affePius ,  ut 
ipfam  vim  dicendi  nonnunquam  fuperare  videatur .  If 
at  any  Time  this  advantageous  Account  of  Painting 
be  flridly  true,  it  can  only  be  fo  when  we  view  a  Pic¬ 
ture  on  a  Subject  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
We  then  fupply  from  Recolle&ion  and  Imagination,  the 
little  Circumftances  which  Painting  cannot  relate,  and 
feel  the  Effe&s  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce. 

One  of  the  greateft  Men  the  World  has  feen  has  this 
ftrong  Recommendation  of  Painting.  Ufque  ad  cztatem 
Hieronimi  erant  probatce  Religionis  Viri ,  qui  in  templis 

„  •  :  ^  *  -  ■ 

*  De  Pi&ura  Veterum,  L.  2.  C.  8.  §.  2. 
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nullam  ferebant  imaginem ,  nec  piElam ,  fculptam , 
textaniy  ac  ne  Chrifii  quidem  ui  opinor  propter  Anthropo- 
morphitas\  Paulatim  autem  imaginum  Ufus  ir  rep  fit  in 
templa .  Piclura  tamer ,  fi  apte  adhibeatur ,  prceter  ho~ 
nefam  voluptatem  quam  adfert ,  plurimum  co7tducit  ad 
memoriam  et  intellect um  hiforice.  Unde  non  inf  cite  dic¬ 
tum  ef  a  nefcto  quo ,  pi  Slur  am  ejfe  illiteratis ,  quod  eru- 
ditis  funt  libri .  doSlus  etiam  interdum  plus  videt 

in  tabula ,  quam  in  Uteris ,  vehementius  ajfcitur 

As  our  Churches  are  always  to  hold  a  certain  Pro¬ 
portion  and  Superiority  in  Magnificence  to  other  Edifices, 
I  think  Painting  and  Sculpture,  confidered  merely  as 
Ornaments,  fhould  not  be  excluded,  fince  they  make  fo 
elegant  a  Part  of  Decoration.  Now  I  afk  what  Subjects 
are  propereft  for  Religious  Structures  ?  Such  as  are  taken 
from  the  Iliad,  or  fiEneid  ?  Surely  not ;  for  they  would 
lead  the  Mind  unneceflarily  away  from  its  Devotion.  Let 
them  be  taken  from  the  Volume  that  contains  thofe  facred 
Truths  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  fixed  in  our  Minds. 
In  templis  autem  quern  admodum  in  Aphricano  Concilio 
decretmn  fuit ,  ne  quid  recitatetur  prceter  Scripturas 
Canonic  as ,  it  a  conveniret  nullam  ejfe  pi&uram ,  nifi  cujus 
Argumentum  in  Canonicis  Scripturis  Contineretur  -fa 
Were  our  Temples  adorned  with  hiflorical  Pictures  in 
which  the  Life  and  Actions  of  our  Blefied  Saviour  were 
related,  it  would  be  an  auxiliary  Method  of  conveying 
part  of  thofe  Truths  which  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Lejfons  to  make  known.  Painting  would  then  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  every  Art  and  Science  ought,  in  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Virtue,  and  deferve  the  diftingnifhing  Title  of 
Phe  Handmaid  of  Religion . 


*  Erafmi  Symb,  Cat. 
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But  perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fome  Refpedfc 
will  certainly  be  paid  to  the  vifible  Reprefentation  of 
facred  Objects. 

And  why,  it  may  be  afked,  ffiould  it  not  ?  Surely 
the  fame  Veneration  us  due  to  them,  that  we  allow  to 
every  Thing  employed  in  the  Service  of  God,  and  more 
they  will  fcarcely  receive.  How  little  do  Men  in  gene¬ 
ral  diftinguifh  ?  We  have  feen  the  Hiftorical  Ufe  of  the 
imitative  Arts  oppofed,  becaufe  Idolatry  is  prohibited, 
and  now  fuppofing  them  eftabliffied,  they  muft  not  ffiare 
that  Reverence  we  pay  to  every  Thing  relative  to  Di¬ 
vine  Worffiip,  for  no  other  Reafon  than  becaufe  they 
once  received  infinitely  too  much.  Every  Day  is  a 
Comment  upon  the  Aflertion  of  the  Satirift, 

In  vitium  ducit  culpas  fuga,  li  caret  arte. 

When  the  PiElures  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft ,  fo  direElly  contrary  both  to  the  fecond  Com¬ 
mandment  and  to  Saint  PaulV  DoEirine ,  jhall  be  taken 
away ,  and  thofe  of  our  Saviour  and  the  bleffed  Saints  be 
by  all  neceffary  Cautions  rendered  truly  the  Books  not 
Snares  of  the  Ignorant ,  then  will  we  refpeEl  the  Images 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  blejfed  Virgin.  And  as 
fome  of  us  now  bow  down  towards  the  Altar ,  and 
all  of  us  are  enjoined  to  do  fo  at  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  fo  will  we  not  fail  to  tejlify  all  due  RefpeEl  to 
his  Reprefentation . 

This  Pafiage  of  Archbiffiop  Wake  s  muft  undoubtedly 
furprize  thofe  who  think  they  never  fhew  fo  commend¬ 
able  a  Zeal  for  Religion,  as  when  their  Practice  or 
Opinions  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Rome.  It 
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is  the  more  remarkable  as  we  find  it  in  his  Expofition  of 
the  DoSirine  of  the  Church  of  England  *. 

It  is  faid  of  Mr.  Boyle ^  that  he  never  mentioned  the 
Name  of  God  without  a  Paufe.  Now  no  one  in  his 
Senfes  can  fuppofe  that  this  great  Man  paid  ReipeCt  to 
the  Combination  of  the  Three  Letters  G,  O,  D,  but 
to  the  Idea  which  was  raifed  in  his  Mind.  Should  we 
fee  then  fome  pious  Chriftian  fixed  with  Attention  upon 
a  Picture  of  the  Crucifixon,  would  it  not  be  abfurd  and 
injurious  to  fuppofe,  that  this  was  an  Adoration  of  the 
Objects  before  him,  and  not  the  Confequence  of  his 
being  led  into  a  Train  of  Reflexions  on  that  ftupendous 
Inftance  of  his  Redeemer’s  Benevolence,  by  which  he 
is  again  a  Candidate  for  eternal  Happinefs  ?  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  Nature  of  Memory,  and  is  finely  illuftrated 
by  Maximus  Tyrius.  KS<pov  71  X^W^  dvoc^vrio-ig,  % 
svxoXov,  wo7T£f  roi  £vxivyUol  700V  (TWftaTCoy  13 
'srgodyovlog  fteiTOU,  %  'urotgochocSovloc  77)v  ixetvz 
<puAaf]s/  era  'urohv  rijv  wi\<nv.  area  %  6  vSg,  ifffaci&opsvo? 
mrfg  {ivr\^r\v  ^ocx^ocg  ocgxrig,  >5  oiicr^ig  dvroo  ofe- 
ysi,  I'm  7 roAu  x®^  ngoitcv  xochz  oovdpY\oriv. 
yoig  i'UTl  7O0V  [JUXXgOOV  %  fonfluV  foguloOVy  0  70V  (flvgocm  XlV'flCTCig> 
noif'urefjitye  7735/  my\viv  xocjd  notvjog  13  Sogotlog  ^X^ 
cciXpyf  %  Simreg  7oov  poixgoov  %  ^toflelotfievuv  xdxoov,  0  old- 
aeiQotg  7rjv  otpyr\v ,  ftotgxMS'wtri  rrjv  xivv\<Jiv  700  00X00,  fixSfdvav 
i*m  70  8700  Xj  7oo  voo  (3g&x£M£  t/Lx/r\g  S el  7 rgog  evvotocv 

7O0V  77^OCy[AOC7O0V  OXOOV  *f*. 

It  is  upon  this  Principle  of  the  Memory’s  continuing 
the  Suggeftions  of  the  Senfes,  that  Erafmus ,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  Paintings  which  are  taken  from  facred  Hiftory, 
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has  warmly  recommended  them.  Suggerunt  enim 
Imagines  ejufmodi  pias  quafdam  Cogitationes  etiam 

aliud  agent  thus. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  this  was  indeed  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Intention  of  their  being  placed  in  Churches,  but 
that  notwithftanding  the  laudable  Defign  they  have  been 
attended  with  ill  Confequences,  and  therefore  will  again, 
becaufe  the  fame  Caufes  muft  always  produce  the  fame 
Effects.  However  plaufible  this  Objection  may  appear, 
it  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  Fallacy.  Men  do  not 
fufficiently  diftinguifh  between  Caufes  and  Concomitants, 
or  they  frequently  miftake  the  Objedt  of  any  Abufe  for 
the  Caufe. 

That  Images  fhould  be  adored,  it  is  neceflary  that 
they  fhould  be  placed  fomewhere,  but  fuch  a  Circum- 
ftance  cannot  be  the  Caufe  of  their  receiving  Adoration  ; 
wherever  this  has  taken  Place,  it  has  arifen  from  the 
Genius  of  the  Religion,  or  the  interefted  Arts  of  the 
Clergy,  and  not  from  any  thing  in  Painting  or  Sculpture 
limply  which  could  introduce  it.  If  any  Man  injures 
me,  it  is  an  unavoidable  Condition  of  this  Injury  that  I 
fhould  be  living,  but  no  one  in  his  Senfes  can  affirm  that 
my  Exiftence  was  it’s  Caufe. 

But  ftill  it  may  pertinacioully  be  infilled  on,  that  re¬ 
moving  Images  muft  remove  the  Adoration  of  them,  for 
Men  cannot  fuperftitioufly  adore,  what  does  not  exift. 
This  is  true,  but  though  fuch  a  partial  Reformation 
fhould  take  Place  in  Catholic  Countries,  the  Current  of 
the  Abfurdity  would  only  be  turned  into  another  Chan¬ 
nel.  Our  Reformers  took  a  much  fecurer  Method,  they 
dried  up  the  Source.  The  Means  of  Information  are  now 
open  to  all,  and  Men  may  themfeives  confult  the  facred 
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Oracles  of  Truth.  Our  Pulpits  are  filled  by  Men  of  the 
greateft  Learning,  who  can  have  no  Inducement  to  en¬ 
courage  Superftition,  and  who  have  perhaps  more 
truly  the  Intereft  of  Religion  at  Heart  than  any  other 
Clergy  in  the  World,  < 

As  Ornament  and  Inftru&ion  are  all  we  contend  for, 
I  fhould  prefer  large  hiftorical  Paintings  to  fingle  Figures  ; 
and  this  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  Adoration  has  at  no 
Time,  nor  in  any  Place,  been  paid  to  them.  Indeed  it 
is  fcarcely  poffible  to  conceive,  when  a  Number  of  Ob¬ 
jects  are  before  the  Eye  in  one  Picture,  that  a  particular 
one  can  be  feleCted  for  this  Purpofe.  And  yet  it  muft 
be  done,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  Men  ridiculous  enough 
to  adore  the  Thieves  that  were  crucified  with  our  Saviour, 
or  the  Guards  that  attended. 

But  we  are  told  with  an  Air  of  Triumph,  to  confider 
the  Example  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who  neglecfted 
the  Decorations  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  did 
not  make  their  Appearance  in  Churches  till  a  long  Time 
after  the  Eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity. 

This  is  eafily  accounted  for.  They  lived  under  the 
levereft  Perfecution,  had  few  Churches,  at  leafi  of  any 
Dignity,  and  were  rather  follicitous  for  Safety  than  Mag¬ 
nificence;  fo  that  we  might  with  equal  Propriety  reafon 
againft  all  Elegance  from  their  Practice,  as  againft  the 
particular  Ufe  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  We  know  that 
when  Chriftianity  was  taken  under  the  Protection  of  the 
State,  ftie  forfook  her  former  Simplicity,  and  no  fooner 
were  her  Dangers  and  her  Fears  at  an  End,  than  fhe 
wore  the  moft  magnificent  Appearance.  If  fhe  did  not 
even  then  immediately  recommend  the  Arts  of  Painting 
or  Sculpture  as  proper  Ornaments  for  her  Temples,  it 
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arcie  from  her  Unwillingnefs  to  have  any  Thing,  which 
refembled  in  the  moft  diftant  Manner,  the  Pra&ice  of 
the  Heathens.  And  this  without  Doubt  was  highly 
reafonable  before  the  Biafs  towards  Idolatry  was  totally 
removed  from  the  Minds  of  Men. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  Paintings  were  tolerated 
or  prohibited  by  the  Rules  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
The  Queen’s  Injunctions  which  were  publifhed  in  the 
fir  ft  Year  of  her  Reign,  the  Articles  of  the  regal  Vifita- 
tion,  and  the  Homilies,  are  brought  as  Proofs  of  the 
Affirmative.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  ordered ;  firft, 
“  That  to  the  Intent  that  all  Superftition  and  Hypocrify 
“  crept  into  divers  Mens  Hearts  might  vanifh  away,  no 
cc  ecclefiaftical  Perfbns  fhould  fet  forth  or  extol  the  Dig- 
“  nity  of  any  Images,  Reliques,  or  Miracles ;  but  de- 
cc  daring  the  Abufe  of  the  fame,  they  fhall  teach  that 
<c  all  Goodnefs,  Health,  and  Grace  ought  to  be  both 
“  afked  and  looked  for  only  of  God  as  the  very  Author 
“  and  Giver  of  the  fame,  and  of  none  other.”  And  fe- 
condly,  “  That  they  fhall  take  away,  utterly  extindt  and 
“  deftroy  all  Shrines,  Coverings  of  Shrines,  all  Tables,  Can- 
cc  lefticks,  Trindals,  and  Rolls  of  Wax,  Pictures,  Paint- 
“  ings,  and  all  other  Monuments  of  feigned  Miracles, 
<c  Pilgrimages,  Idolatry  and  Superftition  ;  fo  that  there 
“  remain  no  Memory  of  the  fame,  in  Walls  and  Glafs- 
u  Windows :  And  that  they  fhould  exhort  all  their  Pa- 
“  riffiioners  to  do  the  like  within  their  feveral  Houfes.” 

Amongft  the  Articles  of  the  regal  Vifitation  we  find  the 
following.  u  Whether  in  all  Churches  and  Chapels,  all 
tc  Images,  Shrines,  Tables,  Candlefticks,  Trindals,  and 
“  Rolls  of  Wax,  Pidures,  Paintings,  and  other  Monu- 
“  ments  of  feigned  and  falfe  Miracles,  Pilgrimages,  Ido- 
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<c  latry  and  Superftition,  were  removed,  abolifhed  and 
“  deftroyed?” 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  thefe  Pafiages  do  by  no 
Means  prove  what  they  are  intended  to  evince ;  but  are 
evidently  levelled  only  at  Pictures  of  falfe  and  feigned  Mira¬ 
cles.  If  any  Man  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Miracles  of 
our  Saviour  or  his  ApofUes  are  falfe  and  feigned,  he  may 
indeed  infift  with  Reafon,  that  Pidures  of  them  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  our  Church ;  but  as  they  cannot  poffibly  be 
ranked  under  that  Title,  we  have  Reafon  to  conclude, 
that  a  proper  Ufe  of  them  was  neither  difapproved  nor 
forbidden  by  the  Rule  of  the  Reformation.  There  is 
the  more  Reafon  for  this,  as  our  firft  Reformers  were  a 
good  deal  influenced  by  the  Example  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches,  where  they  were  then  retained.  Indeed 
Luther  himfelf  was  fo  far  from  being  averfe  to  them, 
that  he  reproved  Carolojladius  for  taking  them  from 
Churches,  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  obferved  that, 
they  were  rather  to  be  removed  from  Men’s  Minds. 

Indeed  whilft  Men  were  every  Day  detecfling  and  ex- 
pofing  the  idle  Tales  of  falfe  and  feigned  Miracles,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  ill-judged  to  have  left  the 
Paintings  which  related  them,  in  Places  which  might 
give  them  Credit ;  it  would  have  been  little  lefs  than 
aflerting  in  one  Language  what  they  denied  in  another. 
But,  does  it  follow,  becaufe  a  Lye  was  not  fuffered  to 
continue  in  their  Temples,  that  they  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  ftripped  of  the  moft  lacred  Truths,  Truths  which 
every  Art  fhould  endeavour  to  implant  in  our  Minds. 

That  a  Diftincflion  was  made  between  Picflures  on 
Subjecfls  of  fo  different  a  Nature,  is  demonftrable  from 
Fads.  Thofe  of  the  falfe  and  fuperftitious  Kind  were 
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deftroyed,  whilft  fome  of  the  hiftorical  Paintings  which 
were  taken  from  facred  Hiftory  are  remaining  to  this 
Day.  That  many  others  do  not  now  continue  to  adorn 
our  Churches,  is  owing  to  the  impious  Rage  of  the 
Puritanical  Faction,  knd  not  to  the  cautious  Prudence 
of  our  Reformers.  The  few  which  happily  efcaped  Vi¬ 
olence,  are  a  convincing  Proof  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  Danger  in  our  Temples,  and  therefore 
without  Danger  be  put  up ;  for  if  thofe  which  have 
acquired  a  Kind  of  Reverence  by  Prefcription  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  ill  Confequence,  it  muft  be  a  Weaknefs  to 
apprehend  any  from  others  of  a  modern  Date,  for  major 
e  Ion ginquo  Reverentia . 

As  to  the  Homilies,  the  Compilers  of  them  were 
Men,  and  therefore  liable  to  Error.  With  RefpeCt  to 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  they  feem  to  have  reafoned  from 
the  Abufe  againft  the  Ufe,  a  Method  of  arguing  which 
the  Logicians  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  a 
Maxim,  and  which  however  inconcluiive,  is  by  no 
Means  uncommon. 

We  muft  have  obferved  but  little  of  Mankind  not  to 
be  allured  that  religious  Controverftes  are  generally  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  Mixture  of  Paffion  which  is  inconftftent 
with  the  Intereft  of  Truth.  I  have  fometimes  wifhed 
that  all  our  Refearches  were  conduced  with  that  dif- 
pallionate  Calmnefs  which  attends  mathematical  En¬ 
quiries.  I  have  wifhed  too  that'  every  Prejudice  was 
removed,  but  Reflection  has  taught  me  to  recall  this 
Wifh,  when  I  recoiled;  that  the  greateft  Part  of  Man¬ 
kind  have  fcarce  any  other  Foundation  for  the  moft 
amiable  of  their  Virtues. 

The  few  however  who  are  capable  of  inveftigating 
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Truth,  and  on  whofe  Example  the  Prejudices  of  a  Na¬ 
tion  are  built,  cannot  poflibly  be  too  free  from  every 
Principle  which  is  capable  of  mifleading  the  Mind. 

The  Compilers  of  the  Homilies  were  evidently  influ¬ 
enced  by  thole  Paflions  which  are  almoft  infeparable  from 
Humanity,  and  thought  that  when  they  had  difcovered 
the  Abfurdity  of  certain  Practices  that  Truth  muft  necef- 
farily  lie  in  the  oppoflte  Extremes.  They  had  obfcrved 
among  the  Corruptions  of  Religion  a  fuperftitious  Ufe  of 
fome  facred  Ornaments,  and  therefore  condemned  the 
Ornaments  themfelves.  Whereas  if  thefe  were  in  their 
Nature  capable  of  affording  Utility,  their  Arguments 
fhould  folely  have  been  employed  againft  their  Abufe. 
Non  continuo  propter  Periculum  Abufus ,  aut  etiam  Abu - 
flinty  quem  Reipfa  cernimus ,  legitimus  Rei  Ufus ,  cum  Scan - 
dalo  totius  E,c  cleft ce  tollendus  aut  damnandus  *.. 

But  perhaps  after  all,  the  Compilers  of  the  Homilies  pro¬ 
ceeded  like  Philofophers,  who  knew  that  when  the  Minds 
of  Men  were  warped,  it  was  neceffary  even  to  bend  them 
into  a  contrary  Direction,  But  the  Time  is  come  when  the 
Reftraint  may  be  taken  off*  without  any  Apprehenffon  of 
their  returning  to  their  former  Situation,  or  their  even 
palling  that  Medium  in  which  Truth  is  placed. 

Bilhop  Burnet  was  clearly  of  this  Opinion,  for  he 
fays  on  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  relates  to  the  Homilies,  that,  If  the  Nation  jhould 
come  to  be  quite  out  of  the  Danger  of  falling  into  Popery, 
it  would  not  be  fo  necefary  to  inf  ft  upon  many  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Homilies ,  as  it  was  when  they  were  fir  ft  pre¬ 
pared,  Indeed  the  Compilers  feem  to  have  infinuated 
this  themfelves ;  for  notwithffanding  all  their  Violence, 
the  third  Homily  begins  thus,  “  Now  ye  have  heard 

“  how 
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“  how  plainly,  how  vehemently,  and  that  in  many  Places, 
cc  the  Word  of  God  fpeaketh  againft  not  only  Idolatry 
cc  and  worfhipping  Images,  but  alfo  againft  Idols  and 
“  Images  themfelves:  (I  mean  always  thus  herein,  in 
“  that  we  be  ftirred  and  provoked  to  worfhip  them,  and 
cc  not  as  though  they  were  limply  forbidden  by  the  New 
“  Teftament,  without  fuch  Occalion  and  Danger.)” 

We  have  now  confidered  all  the  Arguments  of 
Weight  which  have  been  offered  to  prove  that  Painting 
and  Sculpture  fhould  be  banifhed  from  our  Temples. 
We  have  fhewn,  that  the  Apprehenfions  of  Idolatry 
and  Superftition  are  groundlefs,  whilft  the  Minifters  of 
our  Religion  are  fo  truly  its  Guardians.  We  have  pointed 
out  fome  Advantages  arifing  from  thefe  Ornaments, 
and  obviated  the  Objections  which  have  been  brought 
from  the  Practice  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  the  Rule 
of  our  Reformation.  There  is  yet  another  Motive  which 
induces  me  to  vindicate  a  Religious  Ufe  of  thefe  elegant 
Arts,  I  mean  the  Hope  of  their  one  Day  appearing  with  all 
their  Luftre  in  an  Ifland,  whofe  Heroes,  Philofophers,  and 
Poets,  have  done  Honour  to  Humanity,  whilft  her  Painters 
and  Sculptors  have  fcarce  ever  attained  to  Mediocrity. 

Should  there  be  any  who,  for  want  of  confidering  this 
SubjeCl  in  a  proper  Manner,  are  averfe  from  the  Deco¬ 
rations  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  however  juftly  they 
may  be  efteemed  for  their  Talents,  or  however  refpeCtable 
their  Character,  I  can  fcarcely  believe  that  they  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  in  their  Opinion ;  it  may  perhaps  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Prejudice  of  Education,  or  ferve  to  convince 
us  that  the  moft  fenfible  may  be  miftaken. 
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SECT.  I. 


H  AT  Men  are  inclined  by  the  na- 


«3# 


T 


# 


#  |r|  tural  Operation  of  their  Faculties,  to 

Sentiments  and  Ads  of  Religion,  is 
❖  a  Truth  founded  on  the  ftrongeft  Evi- 
^ence.  *n  a  l°ng  Trad  of  Time,  in- 
deed,  we  find  that  they  may  degenerate 
into  a  brutal  Savagenefs  of  Manners,  and  be  involved 
in  the  utmoft  Ignorance  and  Error  concerning  the  true 
Objed,  or  the  juft  Modes  of  Worfhip.  However  we 
perceive,  that  the  original  Charaders  within  them  were 
never  totally  effaced ;  and  that  few  of  the  moft  un¬ 
civilized  of  the  human  Species  have  been  devoid  of 

F  fome 
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feme  Conceptions  of  an  over-ruling  Deity,  or  with¬ 
out  a  Conviction  of  the  Neceffity  of  fome  Kind  of 
religious  Homage. 

The  general  Conduct  of  Mankind,  in  appropriating 
Places  for  the  better  Difcharge  of  their  religious  Duties, 
hath  been  conformable"  to  this  natural  Tendency  of 
the  human  Frame.  Before  they  had  emerged  from  a 
State  of  Barbarifm,  into  the  K nov/ledge  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  fuch  Places  were  pitched,  on  for  facred  Ufes, 
as  derived  their  Grandeur  folely  from  Nature.  Thus 
we  find  them  within  the  enclofed  RecefTes  of  venerable 
Groves,  and  under  the  refplendent  Canopy  of  Heaven, 
proftrating  themfelves  to  the  divine  Majefty a.  Altars 
were  frequently  added,  b  or  otherwife  were  oqcafionaliy 
erected,  either  as  confpicuous  Monuments  of  Faith  and 
Obedience,  or  as  fixed  determinate  Places  to  which 
Men,  at  ftated  Times  might  repair  for  celebrating  Adis 
of  Worfhip  c. 


a  The  firft  Inftance  of  this  Kind  which 
occurs  is  Gen.  xxi.  33.  A  Defcription 
of  a  Grove  dedicated  to  Pagan  Deities  is 
given  by  Virgil ,  JE n.  viii.  V.  597.  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  other  Accounts  of  facred  and 
profane  Writers.  And  indeed  the  early 
Abufe  of  fuch  Places,  which  Pliny ,  L. 
xii.  C.  i.  obferves  to  have  been  the 
moft  antient  Temples,  occafioned  a  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  them,  Deut.  xiv.  21.  Gen , 
xii.  7,  8.  xiii.  4.  xxvi.  24,  25.  xxviii. 
From  which  Paffages  We  may  deduce  the 
Origin  of  all  Religious  Structures,  and 
in  thefe  we  fee  Supplications  and  Ad- 
drefles,  without  Sacrifices,  offered  to  the 
true  Gcd. 

b  Sometimes  indeed  their  Altars  were 
reared  in  the  Center  of  mafly  unwrought 
Columns,  environing  a  particular  Space, 
which  was  circumfcribed  by  Holy  Rites, 
and  marked  out  for  religious  Ufes.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  Monuments  of  the  primitive 


Patriarchal  Religion,  are  ftill  preferved 
throughout  the  Earth,  and  however  un¬ 
ornamented  the  Columns  might  be,  a 
particular  Grandeur  refulted  from  their 
Magnitude  and  artificial  Arrangement; 
on  the  Altars  various  Figures  were 
wrought  as  emblematical,  or  enigmatical 
Symbols  of  the  Operations  and  Attributes 
of  a  fupreme  eternal  Creator. 

c  See  Hiftory  of.  the  Druids,  p.  102, 
the  Author  of  which,  with  Mr.  Row¬ 
land,  Dr.  Stukely ,  and  Mr.  Borlace ,  have 
more  particularly  given  large  Defcrip- 
tions  and  learned  Illuflrations  of  the 
Druidical  Temples.  Dr.  Stukely  obferves, 
( Abury ,  p.  8.)  that  all  thefe  Temples  in 
the  Britijh  Ifles  are  in  a  circular  Form, 
and  thinks  the  foie  Reafon  of  it  to  be, 
that  it  was  expreihve  of  the  Idea  of  a 
Deity,  a  Circle  having  Unity,  and  being 
without  End  or  Beginning.  But  though 
this  Reafon  may  not  be  excluded,  yet 

others 
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In  Procefs  of  Time,  when  the  mechanical  and  liberal 
Arts  received  great  Improvements,  the  Expediency  ap¬ 
peared  of  applying  them  to  the  Services  of  Religion  : 
That  thofe  devoted  to  it  might  afiemble  together  unex- 
pofed  to  the  Viciffitude  of  Seafons,  and  Inclemencies  of 
Skies,  Roofs  and  Coverings  were  added  to  their  original 
rude  Structures d. 

And  being  convinced  that  all  human  Blefiings  were 
derived  from  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
or  of  fome  fubordinate  Beings,  it  was  judged  a  neceffary 
Tribute  of  Gratitude  to  difplay  the  Treasures  of  Nature 
and  Embellifhments  of  Art  in  Buildings  dedicated  to 
their  Service.  It  appearing  likewife  that  all  the  Works 
of  the  Univerfe  were  framed  with  exquifite  Order  and 
Symmetry,  and  that  the  human  Soul  was  affeCted  with 


others  may  juftly  be  admitted.  The 
Circle  is  the  moft  perfect  Figure,  and 
attended  with  lingular  Beauty  and  Ufe. 
It  pleafeth  the  Imagination  by  its  Regu¬ 
larity  and  Uniformity,  and  by  its  pre¬ 
fen  ting  a  Profpe6t  without  any  fixed 
Bounds.  This  Form  likewife  renders 
Buildings  moft  commodious  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  large  Numbers  of  Perfons  who 
may  afiemble  in  them.  For  fuch  Rea- 
fons  feveral  of  the  Roman  Temples  were 
built  in  a  Rotund,  and  this  Form  was 
fince  preferred  by  Palladio ,  for  any  pub¬ 
lic  Edifice  civil  or  facred. 

d  It  feems  that  the  finding  out  a  hard 
Cement  for  Walls  was  one  of  the  firft 
Eftays  of  Mankind  in  the  general  Art  of 
Building ;  but  the  conftru£ting  Arches 
and  Vaults,  and  the  fupporting  Edifices 
by  Columns,  were  the  late  Inventions  of 
fucceeding  Ages.  It  hath  been  obferved, 
that  the  Temples  in  the  Eaft,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  near  the  Pyramids,  were 
built  with  very  great  Stones ;  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  uncovered  at  the  Top ; 
that  on  Account  of  their  great  Circum¬ 


ference,  no  Stones  could  be  found  large 
enough  to  reach  from  one  Wall  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the  1-eaft 
Mark  of  Columns.  See  Nor  den' s  Re¬ 
marks  on  Greaves's  Pyramidographia. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  fix  the  Epocha  of 
covered,  or  of  ornamented  Temples  with 
any  Degree  of  Certainty.  They  were 
more  modern,  fays  Sbuckford  in  his 
Connexion,  than  the  Days  of  Cecropsy 
Cadmus ,  or  Danaus .  Mofes  obferves  that 
Abraham ,  Jfaac  and  Jacob  frequently  built 
Altars  wherever  they  fixed  their  Habita¬ 
tions,  and  agreeable  to  this  antient  Prac¬ 
tice  Eufebius  fays  of  Cecropsy  that  he 
railed  an  Altar  at  Athens-,  and  we  meet 
with  this  Practice  amongft  the  firft  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Greece  :  They  are  faid  to 
have  eredted  thefe  i.  e.  Altars,  in 

all  Parts  of  their  Country,  as  is  remarked 
by  Paufanias ;  and  I  believe  I  may  add, 
that  we  have  not  any  one  Paftage,  in 
any  good  Writer,  of  fufficient  Authority 
to  induce  us  to  think  that  there  were  any 
Temples  in  the  World  before  the  Jewijh 
Tabernacles  were  eredted,  or  before  it 
was  known  that  the  Jews  were  dire&ed 

to 
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I 

Pleafure  on  Contemplating  them,  they  conceived  that 
Temples  built  according  to  thefe  Principles,  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  their  Deities,  or  more  incite  their 
Votaries  to  the  frequenting  them.  As  Experience  fur¬ 
ther  fhewed,  that  +  fome  particular  Forms  in  which 
Edifices  were  built  particularly  tended  to  produce  and 
cherifh  reverential  Sentiments,  they  were  willing  to  eredl 
them  in  a  Manner  calculated  for  Rich  Purpofes.  Laftly, 
knowing  that  Ignorance,  and  Infirmities  of  Mind,  were 
incident  to  thofe  who  repaired  to  their  Temples,  they  were 
defirous  of  caufing  their  neceffary  and  ornamental  Parts  to 
be  Inflruments  of  communicating  LefTons  of  Inftrudfion. 

In  all  thefe  Particulars  the  earlieft  and  moft  fingular 
Infbmces  are  exhibited  in  that  Kingdom  in  which  all 
Arts  and  Sciences  received  their  Birth  and  Iiigheft  Ad¬ 
vancement.  The  Temples  of  ^Egypt,  whether  we 
attend  to  the  Defcriptions  of  them  given  by  Herodotus 
and  Strabo ,  who  perfonally  vifited  them,  or  to  thofe 
which  are  delivered  by  the  many  Miilionaries  and  Tra¬ 
vellers  who  have  furveyed  fuch  as  Rill  remain e ;  we 


to  build  a  Temple,  when  they  fhould  be 
fettled  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  in  the  Place 
where  the  Lord  their  God  fhould  choofe  to 
caufe  his  Name  to  dwell  there.  We  may 
indeed  meet  with  the  Word  Nao$  in  Pau- 
fanias  and  Homer  and  divers  other  Wri¬ 
ters,  and  if  we  always  tranfiate  the  Word 
‘ Temples  as  we  commonly  do,  it  may 
miflead  us  to  think  Temples  much  more 
antient  than  they  really  were  ; — but  we 
may  remark  from  Paufanias ,  that  the 
Word  Naoj  was  at  fird  ufed  as  the  Word 
Beth  or  Houfe  in  Hebrew,  and  did  not  al¬ 
ways  fignifv  a  Structure  or  Temple,  but 
only  a  Place  fet  apart  for  God’s  Worfhip. 

From  Homer  s  giving  no  Defcr-iption 
in  either  of  his  Poems,  of  Temples,  it 
may  be  juftly  inferred  that  they  were  not 
built  in  any  regular  and  ftately  Manner, 


at  lead  in  his  own  Country,  till  after  the 
’Trojan  War.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
probable  that  open  inclofed  Courts,  with 
little  Houfes  as  a  Shelter  from  the 
Weather,  orforfeading  in  on  the  Sacri¬ 
fices,  fird  fucceeded  to  the  patriarchal 
T emples  ;  and  that  thefe,  together  with 
the  Maufolea  ereiled  in  Honour  of  de- 
ceafed  Princes,  gradually  gave  Birth  to 
magnificent  Temples.  ’  See  Sir  Ifaac 
Newtons  Chron.  p.  220.  Sbudford’s 
Connex.  v.  2.  p.  325. 

c  Among  thefe  none  feem  to  have 
perufed  and  examined  the  Temples  with 
a  more  critical  Eye,  than  the  accurate 
Mr.  Norden\  and  no  one  fpeaks  of  them 
with  higher  Admiration  and  Adonidi- 
ment.  He  fays,  that  they  furpafs  al[ 
Ideas  that  can  be  formed  of  them. 


may 
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may  find  that  with  regard  to  their  Solidity,  Simplicity, 
and  Size,  they  claim  an  Eminence  above  moft  other  Edi¬ 
fices  of  antient  or  modern  Ages.  This  Country  abound¬ 
ed  with  inexhauftible  Quarries  of  the  larged:  and  fined: 
Stones,  and  a  truly  elaborate  Workmanfhip  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  them.  Hence  mafiy  round  Columns  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Roofs f,  concurred  with  the  Inventions  of  Art, 
to  confer  the  highefE  Degree  of  Solidity,  and  Strength, 
of  Awfulnefs  and  Majefty  on  their  Temples. 

Whilft  fuch  were  the  charadterifiical  Excellencies  of 
the  ^Egyptian  Temples,  there  were  other  peculiar  Marks 
by  which  they  were  diftinguifheds.  A  facred  Language 
had  been  invented  by  their  Priefts,  which  concealed  un¬ 
der  Figures  and  Symbols,  and  fhadowed  out  under  Em¬ 
blems  and  mythological  Hiftories,  not  only  their  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Philofophy,  but  all  the  Dogmas  of  their  The¬ 
ology.  The  Nature,  Attributes,  and  Operations  of  the 
Almighty,  were  prefumptuoufly  wrapped  up  in  dark 
Veils  of  this  Kind.  And  this  particularly  was  the  Lan¬ 
guage  (in  fome  Inftances  indeed  fatally  perverted  and 
abufed)  by  which  Reprefentations  were  given,  as  well  in 
the  Environs,  as  in  the  interior  Parts  of  their  Temples, 


f  Mr.  Addifon ,  (Spectator  No.  415.) 
obferves,  that  among  all  the  Figures  in 
Architecture,  there  are  none  that  have 
a  greater  Air,  than  the  concave  and 
convex  ;  and  that  we  find,  that  in  all 
the  antient  and  modern  Architecture,  as 
well  in  the  remote  Parts  of  China,  as  in 
Countries  nearer  Home,  that  round 
Pi  llars  and  vaulted  Roofs  make  a 
great  Part  of  thofe  Buildings,  which  are 
defigned  for  Pomp  and  Magnificence. 
The  Reafon  he  takes  to  be,  becaufe 
in  fuch  Figures  we  generally  fee  more 
of  the  Body  than  in  thofe  of  other 
Kinds ;  but  perhaps  a  truer  Caufe  is 


ailigned  in  the  Efiay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful.  P.  2.  S.  9. 

E  The  Defcription  of  the  Temples  in 
./Egypt  by  Strabo ,  Herodotus ,  and  other 
antient  Writers,  have  been  much  illuf- 
trated  in  thofe  Travels  into  that  Country, 
which  have  been  publifhed  of  late  Years. 
Particular  Accounts  have  been  there  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  hieroglyphic  Figures,  with 
which  all  Parts  of  their  Temples  fo  much 
abounded.  But  as  to  the  true  Nature  and 
Ends  of  that  Language,  the  befl  Expla¬ 
nation,  beyond  any  Comparifon,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fecund  Volume  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Legation. 
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of  all  the  prefumed  Truths  and  folemn  Rites  of  their 
Religion.  In  the  Areas  of  their  Ante-Temples  were 
Obelifks,  which  had  various  Sculptures  on  them  con¬ 
taining  this  hieroglyphical  Language.  The  Columns, 
with  the  Walls,  the ’  Wings,  and  Hies  of  their  Temples, 
were  fraught  with  Delineations  in  the  like  Style  and  Cha¬ 
racter.  The  fame  occurred  in  the  Oratories  confecrated 
to  the  Celebration  of  myfterious  Rites.  And  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Veils  of  their  Sanctuaries,  fuch  Figures  and 
Hiftories  were  artificially  interwoven. 

In  this  Manner  the  whole  Syftem  of  their  Theology, 
and  the  Obligations  thence  impofed  on  them,  almoft 
involuntarily,  whenever  they  repaired  to  their  Temples, 
obtruded  themfelves  on  their  Imaginations  and  Senfes. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  whilft  their  Temples  were 
ereCted  and  adorned  with  almoft  incredible  Art  and 
Labour,  Care  was  taken  that  the  Structures  them¬ 
felves  fhould  recall  the  Ideas,  imprint  the  Knowledge, 
or  enforce  the  Obfervance  of  whatever  they  efteemed 
true  Religion. 

Nor  was  a  fimilar  Spirit  and  Zeal  lefs  conipicuous 
though  diverfified  by  particular  Circumftances,  in  the 
Neighbouring  Countries.  But  indeed  none  were  more 
diftinguifhed  for  a  ConduCt  of  this  Kind,  than 
thofe  States  and  Nations  which,  in  all  Views,  have  been 
among  the  moil  celebrated  in  the  Annals  of  the 
World.  Thus  the  Genius  of  the  Greeks  Teemed 

naturally  formed  for  the  Study  and  Advancement  of 
all  the  polite  Arts ;  but  the  great  Progrefs  thefe  made 
among  them  arofe  from  an  ardent  Defire,  (cherilhed 
by  their  Legiflators  and  Philofophers)  of  devoting 
them  to  the  Honor  and  Service  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion. 
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gion\  Their  Country  abounded  with  the  nobleft  Ma¬ 
terials  for.  Building,  and  thefe  were  ufed  for  carrying 
Archite&ure  to  a  fupreme  Degree  of  Perfection.  More 
particularly  this  appeared  in  their  Temples,  by  their 
ereCting  and  embellifhing,  thofe  of  the  lefler  Kind,  with 
exquifite  Symmetry  and  Elegance,'  and  all  the  greater 
with  a  ftupendous  Grandeur  and  Magnificence.  The 
Solidity  and  Magnitude  indeed  of  the  ^Egyptian  Tem¬ 
ples,  was  either  not  fo  accommodated  to  their  Tafte,  or 
to  their  Convenieney ',  and  hence  they  had  Recourfe  to 
thofe  delicate  Orders  which  have  lo  univerfally  prevailed, 
and  which  ftill  continue  to  charm  the  judicious  Eye. 
At  the  Entrance  of  their  Temples,  or  rather  principally 
around  them,  were  ereded  fumptuous  Porticos k,  fuf- 


k  When  'Tully  direCts  in  his  fecond 
Book  of  Laws  that  there  fhould  be  Tem¬ 
ples  in  Cities,  as  the  Means  of  augment¬ 
ing  a  Spirit  of  Devotion,  he  referreth  to 
the  Example  of  the  Greeks,  and  alledg- 
eth  the  Authority  of  Pythagoras  zndThales. 
Plato’s  Principles  appear  to  be  of  the 
fame  Kind  in  his  Works,  particularly  in 
his  Treatife  of  Laws.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  free  Gonceflions  Arijlotle  hath 
made  in,  his  Metaphyfics,  concerning  the 
Greek  Mythology,  that  he  was  no  Ad¬ 
vocate  for  it’s  Reception.  However,  he 
elfewhere  fpeaks  of  the  abfolute  Neceflity 
of  the  general  Support  of  their  Religion, 
and  giveth  particular  Directions  for  the 
ereCting  in  Villages  and  Cities  T  emples 
confecrated  to  it’s  Service.  See  his  "I  rea- 
tife  on  Politics,  b.  vii.  c.  12. 

i  See  Word’s  Travels. 

k  Sir  Chrijlopher  IVren ,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Obfervations  on  the  Temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  at  Ephefus,  remarks,  “  that  all  the 
“  antient  Idols  were  encircled  with 
“  Groves ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the 
“  Reafon  of  the  perpetual  Adherence 
«  of  all  Architecture  to  that  Form,  and 


<c  no  other,  of  Colonades  aboutTemples ; 
“  meaning  to  reprefent  the  original 
“  Groves,  as  the  Capitals  and  all  the 
“  Ornaments  carry  ftill  the  Figures  of 
“  Leaves.”  Parentalia,  p.  361.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  Gloominefs  and  So¬ 
lemnity  of  the  antient  Groves  were  like- 
wife  imitated  in  thofe  Temples  by  their 
having  ordinarily  an  Admiflion  of  Day¬ 
light  only  through  the  Doors.  It  was 
indeed  a  generally  received  Opinion,  in 
all  the  antient  Ages  of  the  World,  that 
the  Gods  chofe  to  reftde  in  Darknefs, 
(fee  Spence  s  Polymetis,  p.  212,  or  JVar- 
ton’s  Virgil,  vol.  3,  p.  408.)  and  likewife 
that,  by  Means  of  it,  the  Votaries  of 
Religion  would  be  more  filled  with  aw¬ 
ful  and  reverential  Conceptions. 

Some  of  their  Temples  are  built  in  a 
Rotund,  but  far  the  greater  Part  were 
Parallellograms,  whofe  Length  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  Breadth.  Palladio  giveth. 
the  Preference  to  this  Form,  next  to  that 
of  the  Round.  The  Grounds  of  the 
grand  Appearance  of  thefeTemples,  from 
Principles  of  Succeifion  and  Uniformity, 
are  illuftrated  in  the  Eflay  on  the  Sub¬ 
lime.  P.  2 .  S.  9. 


tained 
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tained  by  a  great  Number  of  thofe  fublime  Columns, 
which,  with  them,  were  the  principal  Caufes  of 
Beauty  and  Majefty  in  Buildings.  They  concurred  with 
the  general  Dilpofition  and  Form  of  their  Temples  to 
ailed  ftrongly  the  Imagination  and  Senfes. 

,  As  to  thofe  Ornaments,  with  a  Profufion  of  which 
their  Porticos,  Columns,  and  vacant  Spaces  within  their 
Walls  were  crouded,  they  were  of  the  moil  exquifite 
Kind  which  either  the  Chizzel,  or  the  Pencil  of  the 
moil  inimitable  Artifts  ever  produced.  And  as  it  hath 
been  remarked,  that  mere  Ufe  and  Conveniency  gave 
an  Origin  to  all  the  different  Orders  and  Decorations  of 
Architecture1,  fo  they  were  deffrous  of  rendering  thefe 
Ornaments  ufeful,  by  inftilling  into  Mens  Thoughts 
fuch  Ideas ;  and  by  refrefhing  their  Remembrance  with 
fuch  Sentiments;  as  if  their  Scheme  of  Religion  had 
been  founded  on  Truth,  and  were  really  of  a  very  in- 
terefting  Nature. 

Their  Religion  indeed  recognized  a  fupreme  Father 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  inculcated  his  conftant  Superin¬ 
tendance,  and  his  mediate  or  immediate  Interpofftions, 
in  Conjunction  with  the  DoCtrine  of  a  future  State  of  Re¬ 
wards  and  Punifhments.  But  thefe,  and  a  few  other 
good  Principles  of  this  Kind,  had  fome  great  Alloys  of 
Imperfection.  Their  Jupiter  particularly  was  fuppofed 
to  have  delegated  his  Power  to  many  fubaltern  Divinities, 
to  various  inferior  miniftring  Spirits,  and  to  the  Ghofts 
of  deified  Perfons  of  Renown,  to  each  of  whom  a  facred 
Homage  was  to  be  paid.  Tradition,  Hiftory,  and  Poetry 
particularly,  concurred  to  relate  the  Genealogies  of  thefe 
Gods  many  and  Lords  many ;  to  reprefent  their  Adven- 


1  See  Vitruvius. 
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lures  and  Exploits,  and  to  commemorate  all  thofe  Pro¬ 
digies,  oracular  Refponfes,  and  lingular  Bleffings  of 
which  they  were  the  reputed  Authors.  And  hence  thofe 
noble  Arts  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  which  ought  to  have 
been  confecrated  to  worthy  Subjects,'  were  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  delineating  in  their  Temples,  enthiffiaffic  Nar¬ 
rations  and  lying  Legends,  in  cloathing  real  Truths  in 
almofl  unintelligible  Allegories  and  Fables,  or  in  repre- 
fenting  their  feveral  fuperftitious  Rites  and  Ceremonies in. 

From  the  Greeks  the  Religion  of  the  n  Romans  was  ori- 


m  Notwithftanding  thefe  Abfurdities 
of  the  Faith  and  Worfhip  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Means  they  ufed  for  deeply  impref- 
fing  on  Mens  Minds  a  Veneration  for 
their  Religion,  produced  the  defired  Ef- 
fedt.  This  appears  from  the  Writings 
of  their  Hiftorians  and  Philofophers. 
Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics  particularly 
remarks,  that  no  Perfon  embarked  in 
any  public  Enterprize,  or  engaged  in 
any  weighty  private  Undertaking,  with¬ 
out  repairing  to  their  Temples  to  fuppli- 
cate  a  divine  Affiftance ;  and  it  appears 
from  Paufanias  and  other  Writers,  that 
the  rich  Vafes,  fplendid  Tables,  and  the 
like  moft  valuable  Furniture  of  their 
Temples,  were  principally  Oblations  of 
particular  Votaries  for  Bleffings,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  received  from  their  Divi¬ 
nities.  All  thefe  Ornaments,  whether 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Bounty  of  In¬ 
dividuals,  or  the  Public,  they  prized  in 
the  higheft  Degree,  and  would  on  no 
Confideration  voluntarily  part  with  them. 
This  is  particularly  reprefented  by  Tully 
in  his  fourth  Oration  againft  Verres ,  who 
had  feized  fome  of  them.  “  Mediocrine 
<c  tandem  dolore  eos  affedtos  efle,  arbi- 
c<  tramini  ?  Non  ita  eft,  judicesi  pri- 
s<  mum,  quod  omnes  Religione  mo- 
<c  ventur  ;  et  Deos  Patrios,  quos  a  ma- 
“  joribus  acceperunt,  colendos  ftbi  dili- 
<c  genter,  et  retinendos  efle  arbitrantur : 
“  deinde  hie  ornatus,  hasc  opera  atque 
6i  artifieia,  figna,  tabulae  pidjtae,  Gr«e¬ 


tc  cos  homines  nimio  opere  deledtanf. 
tc  Itaque  ex  illorum  querimoniis  intel, 
<c  ligere  poftiimus  haec  illis  acerbiffima 
“  videri,  Nulla  unquam  civitas  tot* 
<c  Afia  et  Graecia,  fignum  ullum,  tabu- 
<c  lam  pidtam,  ullum  denique  orna- 
tc  mentum  urbis,  fua  voluntate,  cui- 
cc  quam  vendidit,  &cP  Or.  iv.  59.  In 
the  Beginning  of  this  Paragraph  v/e  fee 
Cicero  referring  to  that  natural  Senfe  of 
Religion,  which  was  even  acknowledged, 
by  Lucretius.  In  the  fubfequent  Part, 
we  find  the  Account,  which  occurs  al- 
fo  in  the  facred  Writers,  of  the  Greeks  in¬ 
ordinate  and  bigotted  Attachment  to  their 
general  Syftem  of  Worfhip.  Several 
Paftages  indeed  of  this  Oration  give  a 
curious  View  of  their  religious  Principles 
and  Pradtices,  and  of  the  Ornaments  of 
their  Temples.  As  to  the  Subjedts 
which  were  reprefented  in  them  by 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  a  particular 
Specimen  appears  even  at  this  prefent 
Time  in  the  Front  and  in  the  Walls  of 
JlLinerva’s  Temple  at  Athens.  (See  Per¬ 
ry  s  Travels,  501,  509,  or  Wheeler ,  Le 
Roi ,  &c.)  This  Temple  feems  to  have 
been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
Ufe  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  and  Sena¬ 
tors  of  that  City ;  and  it  is  univerfally 
allowed  by  thofe  who  have  furveyed  it, 
to  be,  for  Materials  and  Art,  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  Pieces  of  Antiquity  in 
the  World. 

n  Vide  Dion,  Halic .  L.  2.  C.  2. 

G  ginally 
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ginally  derived ;  and  when  eftablifhed  by  Romulus ,  one 
third  Part  of  the  public  Demefnes  was  appropriated  to  it’s 
general  Support.  In  the  Reign  of  Numa  many  Rites 
and  Inftitutions  were  added,  and,  in  the  Structure  of 
their  Temples,  then*  was  introduced  that  folid,  lim- 
ple,  and  rural  Architecture  of  the  cTufcans.>  which  was 
moft  accommodated  to  their  Circumftances  and  DifpofP 
lions.  But  as  foon  as  they  had  extended  their  victorious 
Arms,  and  imported  the  Wealth  and  Arts  of  conquered 
Provinces,  they  adopted  and  improved  oil  thofe  elegant 
Orders  which  were  invented  by  the  Greeks .  They  emu¬ 
lated  them  in  the  Number  and  Beautv  of  their  Temples, 
and,  as  well  the  Valuablenefs  of  the  Materials,  as  the 
Elaboratenefs  of  the  Workmanfhip,  concurred  to  give 
them  the  higheft  Degree  of  Harmony  and  Elegance, 
or  of  Majefty  and  Grandeur  \ 

With  regard  to  thofe  Ornaments  which  are  founded 
on  the  Arts  of  Delign,  the  Paflion  of  the  Romans  for 


°  Some  good  Reflections  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  Temples  are  given 
by  Inigo  Jones ,  in  his  Stonehenge  Re- 
ftored,  and  by  Mr.  Webb ,  in  his  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  it.  As  to  the  Form  of  their 
different  Tempies,  this  is  defcribed  by 
Montfaucon,  and  other  Writers.  And 
their  Accounts  are  confirmed  and  il- 
luftrated  by  the  late  Difcoveries  at 
Herculaneum.  “  There  were  two  Tetn- 
‘4  pies,  faith  the  French  Author  of  the 
<c  Obfervations  on  them,  contiguous  to 
the  Forum,  the  Plan  of  which  was 
<c  formed  upon  an  oblong  Square.  In 
“  the  largefl  the  SanCfuary  was  placed 
“  at  the  Extremity,  in  the  other  it  was 
<c  in  the  Middle,  and  inclofed  by  a 
‘c  Wall,  with  one  Opening,  oppofite 
“  to  which  was  the  Divinity.  Another 
“  was  externally  formed  upon  an  oCta- 
44  gonal  Plan,  but  internally  circular. 
“  A  fourth  was  a  Kind  of  Rotunda, 


“  with  an  Opening  in  the  Arch,  which 
“  ferves  to  enlighten  the  whole  Temple, 
**  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that  of  the  Pan- 
“  theon  at  Rome .”  Obferv.  on  Antiq.  at 
Hercul.  by  Mr.  Belli  chard,  P.  36,  &c. 
This  Account  may  ferve  to  give  us  an 
Idea  of  the  general  Form  of  the  Roman 
Temples,  though  it  hath  been  obferved 
that  they  had  a  particular  Order  for 
each  of  their  Deities.  The  fame  Au¬ 
thor  gives  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Paintings  which  are  to  be  feen  in  them, 
and  obferves  that  though  from  a  Paflage 
in  Pliny  the  Moderns  have  generally 
imagined  that  the  Antients  ufed  only  four 
Colours,  viz.  White,  Black,  Yellow, 
and  Red,  yet  that  Blue  and  Green  are 
alfo  to  be  difcovered.  Vide  P.  174.  In¬ 
deed  this  Paflage  of  Pliny  hath  been  mif- 
underftood,  and  Philojlratus  exprefsly 
affirms,  that  in  his  Time  the  Painters 
ufed  more  than  four  Colours. 

them 
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them  was  never  equal  to  that  of  the  Greeks .  They  re¬ 
jected  alfo  many  of  thofe  fabulous  Stories  and  extravagant 
Legends,  with  which  the  Greek  Religion  was  contami¬ 
nated.  As  in  their  great  national  Temple,  their  public 
Worfhip  was  appropriated  to  the  one  fupreme  invifible 
Governor  of  the  Univerfe p,  fo  their  whole  Syftem  oi 
Religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  rational  Nature  than 
that  of  the  Greeks .  From  them  however,  and  from 
other  Nations,  as  well  as  from  their  own  Traditions  and 
Hiftories,  a  Belief  was  received  of  other  heavenly,  no  lefs 
than  of  terreftrial  Deities,  to  whom  a  divine  Worfhip  was 
to  be  paid,  and  of  whole  conftant  Protection,  Interpola¬ 
tion  and  Favours,  many  Narratives  had  been  tranfmitted 
to  them.  And  thefe  they  judged  it  incumbent  to  recall 
to  the  Memories,  and  to  exhibit  before  the  Eyes  of  thofe 
who  frequented  their  Temples.  Reprefentations  of  this 


p  At  Rome  there  were  two  Capitoline 
Temples,  which  from  antient  Times 
had  been  fet  apart  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Confuls  and  Senate.  The  firft  and  old- 
efl  was  built  by  Numa ,  near  the  Circus 
of  Flora ,  and  the  Place  where,  as  Mr. 
Pope  obferves,  the  Barber  ini  Palace  now 
(lands,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Invifible  God.  The  Foundations  of 
the  new  Temple  were  begun  to  be  laid 
on  the  Tarpeian  Mountain  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus ,  and  Servius  Tullius  j  but 
Tarquinius  Superbus ,  procuring  Artizans 
from  Tufcany,  expended  the  greateft 
Sums  in  carrying  on  and  finilhing  this 
Work.  It  was  of  a  luperlative  Heighth, 
as  fomewhat  expreilive  of  the  lmmenfity 
of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  its  Breadth, 
(it  (landing  on  800  Feet  of  Ground) 
was  correfpondent.  [A  large  Defcription 
of  this  Temple  is  given  in  the  firft  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Sallangre’s  Supplement  to  Gree- 
vius’s  Thefaurus,  and  fome  Remarks 
on  it  may  be  feen  in  Bifhop  Stillingfleef  s 
Difcourfe  of  Idolatry,  p.  33.  &c.  In 


IVartons  Virgil,  iii.  407,  and  in  other 
modern  Authors.]  To  this  Temple  the 
Roman  Magiftrates  and  Senators  repair¬ 
ed  on  all  public  Occafions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  deprecated  impending 
Calamities ;  and  when  they  petitioned 
for,  or  commemorated  their  having  re¬ 
ceived,  national  Bleffings,  And  as  by 
the  Jupiter  to  whom  they  paid  their 
Addrefles,  a  true,  fpiritual,  omniprefent 
Being  was  meant,  fo  no  Statue  or  Image 
of  him,  under  that  Character,  was  ever 
permitted  to  be  placed  in  this  Temple. 
See  Macrobius ,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  As  to  the 
ornaments  of  this  Temple,  they  were  of 
immenfe  Value,  which  it  was  judged  re- 
quifite  to  confer  on  it,  as  well  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Temple,  as 
of  the  Perfons  who  ufually  affembled 
in  it.  “  Multi  reges,  (faith  Tully)  mul- 
“  tae  liberse  civitates,  multi  privati  opu- 
“  lenti,  ac  potentes  habent  profe&o  in 
“  animo  capitolium  fic  ornare,  ut  Tem- 
pli  dignitas,  imperiique  noftri  nomen 
“  defiderat,”  Orat.  in  Verr.  iv.  30. 

G  2  .  Kind 
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Kind  were  fometimes  made  in  Mofaic  Work  and  in  Frefco, 
and  often  likewife  on  Tablets  hung  in  their  Porticos,  or 
on  the  Columns  and  Walls  of  their  Temples.  And  as  in 
thefe  particular  Inftances  they  imitated  the  Greeks  and 
thofe  of  other  Countries,  fo  in  the  Decorum  of  Deport¬ 
ment  during  their  Worfhip,  and  in  their  afiiduous  Atten¬ 
dance  on  it,  they  exceeded,  even  in  the  degenerate  Times 
of  their  Commonwealth,  all  the  Nations  of  the  Univerfeq. 


i  This  is  affirmed  by  Cicero  in  Harufp. 
Refp.  c.  9.  And  Seneca  (Nat.  Quseft. 
1.  7,  c.  30.)  thus  defcribes  their  At¬ 
tendance  on  public  Worihip,  “  Intra- 


<e  mus  templa  compofiti,  ad  facrificium 
<c  accefluri  vultum  fubmittimus,  togam 
“  adducimus,  ad  omne  argumentum 
“  modeftiae  fingimur.” 


SECT. 
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SECT. 


II. 


FROM  the  fummary  View  which  hath  been  given 
of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  antient  Ages  of 
the  World,  we  may  fee  with  what  Zeal  the 
greateft  and  wifeft  Nations  were  actuated  for  it’s  Efta- 
blifhment,  Honour  and  Support.  We  may  particularly 
find  that  no  Expences  were  fpared,  that  no  Afliduity  was 
unemployed,  and  that  no  Skill  was  unexercifed  in  the 
erecting  and  decorating  their  facred  Edifices.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  likewife  that  all  the  Methods  which  Art  could  fuggeft, 
and  all  the  Efforts  which  human  Genius  could  exert,  were 
applied  to  produce  in  the  Minds  of  thofe  who  frequented 
their  Temples  an  aweful  Reverence,  and  for  imprefling 
on  them  a  Knowledge  of,  and  a  Regard  for,  the  DoElri- 
nal ,  Hijlorical ,  or  Ritual  Parts  of  their  Religion. 

And  indeed  had  Divine  Truth  been  the  foie  Bails  of 
their  Syftems  of  Religion,  and  had  all  the  Zeal  for  them 
with  which  their  Breafts  fo  intenfely  glowed,  been  un¬ 
erringly  directed  by  Wifdom,  what  juft  Encomiums  might 
fuch  a  Conduct  have  merited,  and  of  what  invaluable 
Effects  might  it  have  been  productive?  But  mod  unhap¬ 
pily  we  find,  that  whatever  good  Ends  they  might  pro- 
pofe,  or  laudable  Intentions  they  might  profefs,  thefe 
were  frequently  fruftrated  by  their  not  retaining  the 
true  Knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  genuine  Services  they 
owed  him.  The  Minds  of  the  Vulgar  were  overcaft  with 
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grofs  Errors  imbibed  from  Tradition  and  early  Education. 
Others  of  a  higher  Clafs  were  incapable  of  difcerning  the 
Falfehood  of  thofe  fafcinating  Beiufions  with  which  they 
were  befet :  And  to  thofe,  who  had  cultivated  their  Rea- 
fon  in  the  jufteft  Degree,  was  wanting  either  Integrity  or 
Fortitude,  or  Authority  {Efficient  for  ftemming  the  Tor¬ 
rent  of  prevailing  Corruptions.  And  from  hence  it  was, 
that  their  ftately  Altars,  their  magnificent  Temples, 
and  the  almoft  Divine  Mafter-Pieces  of  human  Art  which 
adorned  them,  were  too  generally  fubfervient  to  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  and  Advancement  of  Superjiition  and  Idolatry, 
under  the  venerable  Guife  of  true  Religion. 

The  National  Worfhip  of  the  Romans  was  indeed 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  moll  other  Parts  of  the  Pagan 
World,  by  it’s  being  principally  and  peculiarly  directed  to 
the  Beneficent,  Almighty  Father ;  the  mod  valuable  In¬ 
gredient  of  which  Worfhip  inculcated  by  them,  was  a 
Purity  of  Mind  and  Redtitude  of  Difpofition.  But  when 
they  admitted  likewife  a  great  Number  of fi&itious  Dei - 
ties ,  to  whom  Statues,  Altars  and  Temples  were 
eredted,  and  to  whom  Sacrifices,  Addrefies  and  Vows 
were  offered,  their  Imaginations  were  deluded,  their  U11- 
derftandings  were  darkened,  and  they  revolted  from  their 
Allegiance  to  the  mod  High.  However  of  a  flill  more 
unhallowed  Nature  were  moft  of  the  Religions  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  different  States  of  Greece ;  Enthufiafm  and 
Impojlure  had  in  a  higher  Degree  diffufed  their  baneful 
Influence  amongft  them ;  and  their  Credulity  had  been 
more  abufed  by  extravagant  Reveries  and  licentious  Fa¬ 
bles.  And  hence  fuch  Reprefen tations  not  only  of  their 
fubaltern  Divinities,  but  of  their  Supreme  Jupiter  him- 
felf  were  expofed  to  public  View,  as  were  of  the  moft  un¬ 
worthy 
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worthy  and  debafing  Nature,  and  which  muft  necefiarily 
be  produdive  of  the  moft  pernicious  Effeds  on  the  human 
Condud a.  Nor  was  the  Religion  of  the  Egyptians  more 
exempted  from  thefe  or  other  criminal  Imputations :  As 
fome  of  their  Deities  were  of  vicious  Charaders  and  had 
no  Exigence,  fo  the  fymbolical  Manner  in  which  they 
chofe  to  exprefs  the  Nature  and  Attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme  Creator  occafioned  the  illiterate  Multitude’s 
changing  the  Truth  of  God  into  a  Lie ,  and  paying  re¬ 
ligious  Honours  to  the  meaneft  Parts  of  his  infe- 
riour  Creation. 

From  all  thefe  Inftances,  in  Nations  the  moft  famed  of 
any  on  the  Globe  for  their  wife  civil  Inftitutions,  and  for 
their  learned  Refearches,  we  may  form  foi^ie  adequate  Idea 
of  the  exceeding  great  Defeds  of  mere  human  Reafon 
in  what  relates  to  true  Religion b,  and  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  Benefits  ot  a  real  divine  Revelation.  For  fhould 
God  by  his  own  immediate  Authority  fix  Men’s  Princi¬ 
ples  on  a  right  Bafis,  and  inftead  of  unworthy  Modes 
of  Worfhip  and  erroneous  Conceptions  of  his  Nature  and 
Will,  fhould  he  fubftitute  an  univerfally  right  Belief  and 
Pradice,  this  furely  ought  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  moft 
valuable  Blefilngs  which  his  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  may 
prompt  him  to  difpenfe  to  his  Creatures. 


*  This  was  clearly  feen  and  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Plato ,  Cicero ,  and  fome 
ochers  of  the  moft  eminent  Philofophers. 
It  is  reprefented  alfo  in  a  good  Light 
by  feveral  antient  Fathers.  See  parti¬ 
cularly  Laftantius  luft.  Div.  i,  20;  and 
St.  Auftiris,  Remarks  on  the  Picture  of 
Jupiter  defcribed  in  the  Eunuch  of  Ts- 
rcnce.  De  Civ.  Dei.  L.  2,  C.  7. 

b  It  is  well  known  indeed  that  for  rec¬ 
tifying  grofs  Abufes  in  the  received  Syf- 


tems  of  Theology,  and  for  correcting 
Mifconceptions  of  the  important  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Religion,  in  many  of  the  antient 
Pagan  Countries,  Myfteries  were  infti- 
tuted.  But  as  they  were  only  calcu¬ 
lated  for  a  feleif  Number  of  Perfons,  fo 
this  Eftabifhment  itfelf  became  fubje<£I 
to  the  moft  flagrant  Abufes,  as  hath 
been  fhewn,  of  late  Years,  particularly 
with  much  Erudition,  by  fome  able 
Writers. 


And 
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And  in  this  View  it  is  that  the  Mofaic  Difpenfation 
particularly  demands  our  Attention  and  Regard.  The 
primary  Object  of  it  was  to  banifh  all  debafing  Sentiments 
of  Religion,  and  to  extirpate  all  the  Roots  of  Adoration 
and  Homage  to  falfe  Deities,  or  to  unworthy  Reprefen- 
tations  of  the  true  God ;  and  then,  to  exhibit  a  juft 
View  of  his  excellent  Nature,  Perfections,  and  Will,  and 
of  all  that  Service  and  Obedience  which  were  uniformly 
to  be  payed  him.  And  hence  amongft  the  capital  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  that  Law  which  was  promulged,  after  firft  inter¬ 
dicting  the  Worfhip  of  any  other  God,  the  Second  which 
occurs,  is ;  cc  Thou  fhalt  not  make  to  thyfelf  any  graven 
€C  Image,  nor  the  Likenefs  of  any  Thing  that  is  in  Hea- 
<c  ven  above,  or  in  the  Earth  beneath,  or  in  the  Waters 
<c  under  the  Earth  :  Thou  fhalt  not  bow  down  to  them, 
iC  nor  worfhip  them :  For  I  the  Lord,  thy  God,  am  a 
u  jealous  God,  See. 

And  in  thefe  Words  we  find  the  adumbrating,  typify-  , 
ing,  or  exhibiting  under  any  Kind  of  material  and  fenfi- 
ble  Image,  the  Almighty  Governour  of  the  Univerfe  firft 
prohibited.  God’s  Nature  is  wholly  intelligent  and  incor¬ 
poreal,  not  to  be  circumfcribed  by  any  Form  :  His 
Eflence  is  infinite  and  unlimited,  neither  the  Object  of 
any  human  Senfe,  or  adequately  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  moft  exalted  human  Underftanding.  And  as  hence 
it  muft  be  derogatory  to  the  tranfeendent  Majefty  and  Ex¬ 
cellency  of  his  Nature  to  reprefent  it  by  corporeal 
Similitudes  or  Figures ,  fo  it  muft  tend  to  cherifh  in 
Men’s  Minds,  irreverent  Conceptions  of  his  adorable  Per¬ 
fections.  But  ftill  more  criminal  muft  it  be  to  entertain 
a  Belief  that  any  Satues  or  fymbolical  Reprefentations  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are  animated  by  a  celeftial  Spirit,  and 

have 
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have  inherent  in  them  a  divine  Energy.  Whether  this 
Perfuafion  arife  from  folemn  Ads  of  Dedication  and  the 
Performance  of  magical  Rites,  or  from  Legends  attributing 
to  them  fupernatural  Virtues,  and  a  heavenly  Origin, 
the  neceffary  Confequence  of  this  muft  be  the  dazzling 
Men’s  Eyes  with  pernicious  Illufions.  It  muft  difpofe 
them  to  transfer  their  Homage  from  the  living  God  to 
the  inanimate  Works  of  human  Art,  and  to  render 
them  the  Objeds  as  well  of  inward  Sentiments  of  Vene¬ 
ration  and  Honour,  as  of  all  external  Marks  and  Ex- 
preffions  of  it. 

In  fuch  a  View  we  may  fee  the  Wifdom  of  this  Precept 
in  the  Decalogue ,  which  prohibits  the  reprefenting  by 
any  vifible  Image  the  invifible  Creator ;  and  which,  in 
Conjundion  with  it,  forbids  the  making  any  Similitude 
of  the  heavenly  Luminaries,  or  of  the  terreftrial  Ele¬ 
ments,  or  of  any  inferior  Being  with  an  idolatrous  Inten¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  a  religious  Service  and  Adoration. 

In  the  Kingdom  from  whence  this  People  came,  in  the 
Country  to  which  they  were  going,  and  in  all  the  Na¬ 
tions  around  them,  Idolatry  had  as  it  were,  ereded  its 
Throne.  Either  Birds ,  Beafts  and  Fijhes ,  as  emblema¬ 
tical  Reprefentations  of  the  true  God,  or  the  Statues  of 
deceafed  Princes  and  Benefa&ors ,  or  the  Effigies  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies  (more  peculiarly  the  prefumed  Recepta¬ 
cles  of  a  latent  astherial  Spirit)  were  every  where  the  con- 
ftant  Objeds  of  a  Divine  W orffiip.  To  thefe  Deities  al- 
moft  infinitely  diverfified  in  their  Names,  and  whofeForms 
were  exhibited  in  the  moft  coftly  Materials,  Incurvation, 
and  Genuflexion  were  made,  and  Sacrifices  and  Add  relies 
of  all  Kinds  were  offered.  It  was  neceflary  there¬ 
fore  to  check  a  Propenfity  contraded  towards  fuch  Prac- 

H  tides, 
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tices,  to  guard  againft  the  contagious  Influence  of  Ex¬ 
amples  leading  to  them,  and  by  the  fevered:  San&ions  of 
threatening  to  prohibit5  under  any  Pretext,  all  fuch  un¬ 
warranted  Species,  Modes,  and  Mediums  of  Worfhip  c. 

And 


c  This  may  faid  byWay  of  Explica¬ 
tion  of  the  2d  Commandment  without 
entering  into  a  critical  Examination  or 
the  Words  as  rendered  by  the  Septuagint, 
or  without  difcufting  fome  other  contro¬ 
verted  Points,  of  which  Grotius ,  Selden , 
StilUngfeet,  and  other  eminent  Writers 
have  treated.  A  late  Author  indeed  hath 
fet  in  fo  good  a  Light  fome  Reafons  for 
underftanding  this  Law  in  a  limited 
Senfe,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
cite  them.  “  Some  of  the  mod:  antient 
Chriflian  Writers  were  of  Opinion,  that 
the  making  any  Image  was  in  Virtue  of 
this  Command  criminal,  abftraCled  from  ' 
all  Confideration  of  theUfe  or  Service  to 
which  it  was  appropriated  :  Which  No¬ 
tion  they  very  probably  learned  from  the 
Jews,  who,  in  the  lad  Period  of  their 
State,  were  fo  averfe  to  Idolatry ,  that 
they  ran  into  the  other  extreme  of  Super- 
Jlition  ;  in  this  Inftance,  indeed,  direCtly 
oppofed  to  Idolatry ,  and  therefore  juflly 
denominated  the  other  Extreme,  but  in 
many  Cafes  naturally  connected  with  and 
leading  to  it.  Prepodefied  with  this  Sen¬ 
timent,  they  reduced  the  fecond  Precept 
of  the  Decalogue  to  three  Heads.  Thou 
Jhalt  not  male  any  Image.  Thou  J, halt  not 
bow  down  to  it.  Thou  Jhalt  not  worjhip  it. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  general  Scope 
and  mod:  natural  ConftruCtion  of  the  Law 
itfelf,  that  the  making  the  Image  was 
only  condemned  in  this  precife  and  de¬ 
terminate  Quality  of  making  it  to  be 
worfnipped :  And  the  Reafon  annexed,  I 
am  a  jealous  God,  will  only  fuit  with  this 
Interpretation  of  it ;  for  thou  fhalt  not 
proftrate  thyfelf  nor  pay  religious  Adora¬ 
tion  to  inanimate  Images,  becaufe  1  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God ,  this  hath 
Energy  and  a  very  important  Meaning  in 
it;  but/  am  a  jealous  God,  therefore  thou 
ftialt  not  make  an  Image  or  Picture  for 


any  Purpofe  whatfoever :  Where  is  the 
Significancy,  where  the  Weight  and 
Conclufivenefs  of  this  Argument  ?  It 
might  as  well  have  been  faid  (and  the  In¬ 
ference  would  have  been  altogether  as 
rightly  drawn)  I  am  a  faithful  or  a  merci¬ 
ful  God :  Which  Ihews  mod:  plainly  that 
it  is  not  a  juft  Deduction,  becaufe  it 
would  equally  follow  upon  admitting 
quite  different  Premifes.”  Fojlefs  Ser¬ 
mons,  Vol.  iv.  P.  366.  It  appears  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  Jews,  from  the  Time  of 
the  Maccabees,  underftood  this  Com¬ 
mandment  as  if  it  abfolutely‘prohibited 
them  to  frame  the  Image  of  any  living 
Animal.  But  their  ableft  Expofitor  of 
this  Law,  was  entirely  of  different  Sen¬ 
timents.  For  though  he  condemns  pro¬ 
tuberant  Images,  in  the  hollow  Parts  of 
which  the  Pagans  fuppofed  a  divine  Spi¬ 
rit  to  reftde,  and  in  which  Form  the 
Jews  were  taught  that  the  Heavenly  Be¬ 
ings  appeared,  yet  he  approves  the  Ufe 
of  Figures  and  Images  if  only  ornamental, 
and  judgeth  the  delineating  them  with 
Colours,  or  the  Working  them  into 
Cloth  or  Linen,  confident  with  their 
Law.  (See  Maimonides’s  Treatife  of  Ido¬ 
latry,  with  Vojfius' s  Notes,  P.  26,  27, 
45>  47>  &c0  And  indeed  that  the 
Jewifh  Law-giver  himfelf  thus  under¬ 
ftood  this  Precept,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Exercife  of  thofe  Arts  of  Defign, 
which  he  permitted  to  the  Jews,  when 
there  was  no  Danger  of  Idolatry.  Thus 
’tis  recorded,  (Numb,  ii.)  that  their  great 
military  Standard  had,  delineated  on  it, 
the  four  hieroglyphical  Figures  of  a 
Bull,  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  and* a  Man. 
Each  particular  Tribe  had  alfo  it’s  Arms 
and  Efcutchions  belonging  to  it’s  Enfign. 
Whether  thefe  confifted  of  aftronomical 
Characters  denoting  the  Twelve  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac  (  which  fome  have  thought 

derived 
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And  this  Foundation  being  laid,  the  jufteft  Sentiments 
of  the  Deity  were  inculcated  :  For  whatever  Accounts 
were  given  of  peculiar  Manifeftations  of  his  Prefence  on 
fpecial  Occafions,  the  general  Idea  of  the  God  of 
Israel  was  that  of  a  felf-exifient  all-perfe&  Being ,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  whom  all 
Men  ought  to  imitate.,  worfhip,  and  obey,  particularly  in 
the  uniform  Difcharge  of  their  Duty,  as  an  Homage  of 
all  others  moft  acceptable  to  him.  (v.  Jof  cont .  ap.) 
And  whilft  thus  the  trueft  inward  Conceptions  of  the 
divine  Nature  and  Will  were  carefully  inftilled  and 
cultivated,  it  was  judged  neceflary  to  add  a  fuitable 
Form  of  external  Worfhip.  Hence  while  they  fojourned 
in  the  Wildernefs,  a  moveable  Tabernacle  was  enjoined  to 
be  eredted;  and  towards  which  all  Orders  amongft  them 
with  the  moft  zealous  Alacrity  made  their  Oblations  of 
whatever  they  poffeffed,  which  was  of  the  greateft  Value. 
And  fuch  Materials  being  provided  the  Lord  is  faid  (Exod. 
xxxv.  31.)  to  have  filled  Bezaleel  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  Wifdom  and  Underflanding ,  to  devife  curious  Works , 
to  work  in  Gold ,  and  in  Silver ,  and  in  Brafs ;  and  in  the 
cutting  of  Stones  to  fet  them  \  and  in  carving  of  Wood ,  to 
make  any  manner  of  cunning  Work .  And  he  hath  put  in 
his  Heart  that  he  may  teach  both  he  and  Aholiab  the  Son 
of  Ahifamach  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan :  Them  hath  he  filed 
with  WifdGm  of  Heart  to  work  all  manner  of  Work  of  the 
Engraver ,  and  of  cunning  Workmen ,  and  of  the  Em¬ 
broiderer  ,  in  blue ,  and  in  purple ,  in  fear  let  ^  and  in  fine 

derived  from  the  Names  given  to  Jacob's  manifeft  Traces  appear,  no  lefs  in  the 
twelve  Sons ;  (fee  l’Hift.  de  1’Acad.  Roy,  moft  antient  Ages  of  the  World,  than 
T.  xviii.  p.  44.)  or  whatever  other  Em-  in  America,  as  Sir  TV.  Raleigh  affirms 
blems  thefe  Banners  might  have,  here  when  firft  difeovered.  Other  Inftances 
feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Heraldry,  of  which  might  be  added. 

H  3  Linen ; 
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Linen ;  and  o  f  the  W ’eaver,  even  of  them  that  do 
any  Wo?'ky  and  of  thofe  that  devife  any  cunning  World* 
By  this  Paffage  it  is  fignified  that  the  two  principal 
Artifls,  to  whom  the  Superintendance  and  Direction  of 
every  Thing  which  related  to  this  Edifice  was  given, 
had  divine  Geniufes  for  executing  the  different  Branches 
of  Sculpture,  Embroidery,  and  other  Arts.  And  in¬ 
deed  on  what  an  excellent  Plan,  and  with  what  celebrated 
Art  they  began,  carried  on,  and  compleated  this  Work 
committed  to  their  Care,  is  particularly  related  in  the 
facred  Hiftory.  Thus  the  Form  of  this  Tabernacle 
was  fuch  as  was  before  mentioned  to  be  moft  produc¬ 
tive  of  Grandeur,  by  its  being  oblong,  with  a  confider- 
able  Number  of  Columns  on  all  Sides  at  equal  Diftances. 
We  find  likewife  that,  as  from  the  accurate  Adjuftment 
and  Correfpondence  of  all  Parts  to  the  whole,  the  ut- 
moft  Decorum  and  Harmony  refulted ;  fb  that  many 
different  Parts  carried  in  their  Stru&ure  an  emblematical, 
myfterious  Signification,  according  to  that  peculiar  Me¬ 
thod  of  Inftruflion  to  which  this  People  had  been  fami- 
arized  in  Egypt \ 


d  The  Hebrew  Word  Chafcad,  faith 
Bp.  Patrick  ( in  locum)  fignifies  to  de¬ 
vife  and  excogitate,  and  hence  the  Word 
which  we  tranfiate  curious  or  cunning 
Works,  is  the  fame  as  ingenious  Inven¬ 
tions  devifed  with  much  Art.  And  in¬ 
deed,  according  to  the  Interpretation  gi¬ 
ven  of  this  Word  by  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  it  denotes  thofe  Arts  of  De- 
fign  by  which  are  reprefented  various  Fi¬ 
gures  refembling  Nature,  and  particularly 
when  Colourings  are  employed,  and  re¬ 
gular  Pictures  are  formed. 

e  As  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  in¬ 
to  three  different  Parts,  the  nobleff  of 


thefe,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was,  as 
the  Apoftle  faith,  Heb.  ix,  24,  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  true  holy  Places ,  or  fuch  a 
Copy  as  reprefented  God’s  Throne  to 
their  Imaginations  in  a  vifible  Manner. 
Other  Inftances  might  be  alledged,  with¬ 
out  running  the  extravagant  Lengths  of 
the  antient  Rabbis,  and  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Jews,  who  think  that  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  and  Ornaments  of  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle  and  Temple  were  intended  to 
keep  in  View,  by  Emblems,  the  Evi¬ 
dence  of  God’s  Superiority  over  his 
Rivals,  the  Nature  of  his  Operations, 
and  of  his  merciful  Difpofitions  toward? 
bis  Creatures. 


To 
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To  the  Columns  were  fixed  Curtains,  framed  of  fine 
Jlriped  Linen,  and  blue  and  purple ,  and ficarlet  artificially 
intermixed.  And  in  thefe  Hangings,  as  well  as  in  the 
Veils f,  were  wrought,  in  a  Manner  refembling  the  Phry¬ 
gian  Tapeftry,  a  Variety  of  Figures.  Some  of  thefe  dis¬ 
played  the  beautiful  Productions  of  the  vegetable  World; 
and  others  were  the  JCherubims  of  Glory  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  Memorial  of  the  divine  Prefence.  This  Jym- 
bolical  Portraiture  was  intended  to  awaken  the  Remem¬ 
brance  and  to  imprefs  a  Belief  of  the  invifible  Hoft  of 
Angels,  who  environ  God’s  Throne  in  Heaven,  and  who 
occafionally  are  Attendants  on  his  Places  of  Worfhip,  and 
Minifters  of  his  Will,  on  Earth.  ’Tis  highly  probable 
likewife  that  fome  of  thefe  Curtains,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  richeft  Kind  which  were  at  the  Entrance  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Excd.  xxvii.  9—19.)  were  fraught  with 
other  Representations  of  an  inftrudfive  Nature.  If  general 
Accommodation  to  the  A Egyptian  Cuftoms,  in  all  Such 
as  could  be  applied  to  a  rational  and  good  Ufe,  was  an- 
tiently  judged,  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Jewifh  and 
Chriflian  Writers,  to  be  obferved  in  what  relates  to  the 
Tabernacle5.  And  otherwife  as  ’tis  related  of  Aholiab 

exprefled  from  what  it  now  is  ;  this  may 
be  alledged  as  one  leffer  Inftance,  among 
many  greater,  of  Defeats  in  our  Copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Vulgar  and  Samaritan  Verfions 
underhand  thefe  Words  of  that  Kind  of 
feathered  Tapeftry,  or  weaving  a  Di¬ 
versity  of  Colours  into  regular  and  lively 
Imitations  of  Nature,  in  which  De  Solis 
reprefents  the  Mexicans  to  have  arrived 
to  fo  great  Perfection. 

s  Vide  Mqimonides  More.  Nevochim , 
Pag.  432.  Clem.  Alex.  L.  5.  Strom,  etc. 

that 


f  Exod.  xxvi.  31.  is  deferibed  the  Veil 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  our  Tranf- 
lation  faith,  with  Chf.rub  1  ms  fhall  it 
be  made  ;  but  the  Arabick  Verfion  ren¬ 
ders  it  with  Pictures.  On  which 
Paflage  St.  Jerom  remarks  (ad  Marcell. 
Tom.  iit.  P.  72.)  that  where  the  Word 
Cherubim  in  this  Book  occurs  without 
the  Letter  Vau,  it  denotes  Pictures,  but 
when  written  with  it,  it  ufually  fig- 
nifies  Animals.  But  as  it  hath  been  ob¬ 
ferved  on  thofe  Words,  that  they  are 
written  alike  in  our  prefent  Copies,  and 
that  therefore  the  Text  was  differently 
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that  he  wrought  all  Manner  of  Work  of  the  Embroiderer 
and  cunning  Workmen,  /.  e.  exercifed  the  whole  Art  of 
deligning  in  his  beautiful  Pieces  of  Tapeftry,  fo  we  find 
that  a  Cuftom  hath  obtained  from  the  firft  Ages  of  An¬ 
tiquity  to  interweave  into  this  Species  of  Manufacture  the 
greateft  Diverfity  of  Subjects  \  And  it  may  juftly  be  pre- 
fumed  that  Moses  would  not  omit  this  Opportunity  of 
imparting  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  the  true  Purport  of  the  Second  Commandment, 
fome  Kinds  of  religious  Inftruction,  additional  to  what 
hath  been  mentioned.  Of  all  Legiflators  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  moil  fedulous  in  imprinting  on  the  Minds 
of  his  People  an  inviolable  Attachment  to  his  Laws. 
Hence  he  inftituted  a  great  Number  of  Ordinances  and 
Feftivals,  as  v/ell  as  gave  various  repeated  folemn  In¬ 
junctions,  all  tending  to  enforce  their  Obligations  of  at¬ 
tentively  meditating  on,  and  diligently  treafuring  in  their 
Minds  the  Evidences  and  diftinguifhing  Parts  of  their  Re¬ 
ligion  For  advancing  the  fame  great  Defign  an  ample 

Field 

ferved,  that  the  Antients  muft  certainly 
have  known  the  Ufe  of  Colours  for  it, 
before  they  could  think  of  dying  Threads 
with  thofe  Colours,  and  weaving  thofe 
'Threads  in  their  Works  of  Tapeftry 
clofe  to  one  another,  in  order  only  to  a 
more  laborious  Imitation  of  a  Thing  fo 
much  more  eaftly  performed  by  a  Pencil. 
See  Mr.  Pope’ s  Obfervation  on  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,  P.  1 14.  And  from  hence, 
as  Pliny  s  Account,  1.  35,  that  Painting 
was  not  invented  in  the  Time  of  the 
Trojan’Wzr  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  erro¬ 
neous,  unlefs  fpoken  of  Greece  only,  fo  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  pra&ifed  by  the 
/Egyptians  long  before,  and  learned  from 
them  probably  by  fome  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1  Of  this  Kind  are  the  remarkable  In- 
ftrudlions  given  in  the  6th  Chapter  of 

Deut. 


hIn  the  6th  Book  of  the  Iliad  Ho?ner  de- 
fcribes  Helen  employed  in  weaving  into  an 
embroidered  Vefture  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Trojan  War;  of  which  mention  is  alfo 
made  in  the  15th  Book  of  the  Odyfley. 
In  other  Paftages  of  thefe  Poems,  figured 
Works  by  this  Art,  of  a  different  Kind 
are  defcribed.  The  Latin  Poets  give 
fimilar  Accounts,  particularly  Virgil , 
AEn.  v.  250.  Flaccus  in  his  Argonaut,  and 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofes.  As  to  the 
Art  of  railing  and  enriching  Pieces  of 
Tapeftry  with  Silver,  it  doth  not  appear 
to  be  known  in  thofe  early  Ages.  But 
in  Exodus  xxxix,  V.  3,  it  is  related, 
that  fmail  Threads  of  Gold,  taken  from 
thofe  Plates  into  which  it  was  beaten, 
were  wrought  into  them.  With  regard 
to  Painting  it  hath  been  very  juftly  ob- 
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Field  offered  in  that  curious  Manufacture  with  which  his 
Tabernacle  was  adorned  (agreeably  to  the  Ufe  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  to  after  the  firff  Revival  of  this  Art  in 
Chriftendom .)  Before  Mofes  s  Departure  from  Egypt ,  and 
in  his  Paftage  through  the  Red  Sea ,  as  well  as  during  the 
Time  of  his  fojourning  in  the  Wildernefs,  a  Series  of  re¬ 
peated  Miracles  had  been  wrought  in  the  Sight  both  of 
A Egyptians  and  Ifraelitesy  which  were  the  mighty  Seals 
and  Credentials  of  his  divine  Million.  Other  very  me¬ 
morable  Tranfadtions  had  happened,  and  the  Rites  he 
inftituted,  the  Dodtrines  he  delivered,  and  the  Precepts 
he  inculcated,  were  of  the  molt  momentous  inftrudiive 
Kind.  Should  therefore  any  juft  and  lawful  Reprefen- 
tations,  Particulars  of  this  Kind  be  brought  to  the  View, 
Thoughts  and  Imaginations  of  his  People  whenever  they 
repaired  to  their  Tabernacle,  this  would  be  conformable 
to  all  the  wife  Meafures  he  otherwife  obferved,  and 
would  entirely  coincide  with  the  general  Plan  of  his 
whole  Condudt k. 


Deut.  and  particularly,  V.  8,  9,  Thou 
J halt  hind  the  Words  1  command  thee  for  a 
Sign  upon  thy  Hand ,  and  they  fall  be  as 
Frontlets  between  thine  Eyes  5  and  thou  J, halt 
tvrite  them  upon  the  Pojls  of  thine  Houfe ,  and 
on  thy  Gates.  The  firft  of  thefe  Verfes, 
expreffed  in  a  figurative  Stile,  enjoined 
their  giving  all  Diligence,  and  ufing  all 
poffible  Means  for  their  having  a  fixed 
conftant  Attention  to  the  Dofirines ,  Com¬ 
mandments ,  and  Ordinances  of  their  Law. 
But  they  underftanding  this  Injunction 
in  a  literal  Senfe,  fuperadded  to,  or  in¬ 
terwove  in  the  Cloaths  they  ordinarily 
wore,fele£t  Pafiages  of  their  Law,  or 
Hiftory.  But  thefe,  as  it  feems,  being 
expreffed  by  hieroglyphical  Figures  ;  and 
a  fuperftitious  miraculous  Virtue  being 
attributed  to  them  ;  they  were  purely  on 
that  Account  commanded  by  God  to  put 
off  their  Ornaments  from  them .  Ex.  xxxiii. 


4.  See  Forbes’s  Thoughts  concerning 
Religion,  P.  78. 

k  The  Veil  for  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  having  great 
Variety  of  Reprcfentations  delineated 
on  it.  'Jofephus’ s  Words  of  it  are,  rot? 
T i  ccXMn;  ccz TTcajiv  svvtpa.o'^evov  ocrcc  (ncnv 

s^sXAov,  nX'/iv  [Aopp'/ii;,  i.  e.  as  one  of 
the  more  antient  Verfions  renders  them, 
omnibus  et  a,liis  Pi&uris  quas  poterant 
interferere  PiClores,  prreter  Animalium 
Formas.  Perhaps  fome  of  thefe  Repre- 
fentations  were  typical  of  thefe  Secrets 
and  Myfteries  (Pf.  xxv,  14,)  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  Holy  of  Ho¬ 
lies,  and  which  were  partly  underflood 
by  fome  illuminated  Perfons  under  the 
Law,  and  which  were  fully  revealed  to 
all  Mankind  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chriff. 
Matt,  xiii,  il,  Col.  i,  26,  &c. 

And 
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And  hence  like  wife  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Sculp¬ 
ture  which  was  employed  on  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  might  probably  at  the  fame 
Time  reprefent  fome  fundamental  Parts  of  their  Belief 
or  of  the  Service  required  of  them  \  This  Art  was  exer- 
cifed  by  the  /Egyptians  and  other  Nations  for  prefer ving 
in  the  moft  durable  Manner,  and  for  exhibiting  to  public 
View,  Copies  of  their  Laws,  as  well  as  for  perpetuating 
the  Remembrance  of  lignal  Actions  and  hiftorical  Events. 
That  Sculpture  was  applied  by  Mofes  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
Ufes  appears  from  different  Paffages  of  the  Pentateuch. 
And  that  it  was  further  employed  not  only  in  making 
the  Cherubims  of  the  Ark,  and  thofe  Works  which  are 
fpecified,  but  likewife  in  giving  fome  inftrucftive  Repre- 
fentations,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Reafons  before  men¬ 
tioned.  And  thus,  whilft  the  renowned  Jewifh  Law¬ 
giver  celebrated,  himfelf,  in  fublime  Strains  of  Poetry, 
thofe  wonderful  Events  which  are  recorded  in  his  Hif- 
tory,  his  two  great  Artificers  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
employed  their  Talents  in  illuftrating,  by  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Workmanfhip,  the  fame  Obje&s  for  the  Service 
of  God’s  Sandtuary.  Upon  the  Whole,  as  it  is  certain, 
from  accurately  examining  the  Defcription  of  it,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  that  could  render  it  commodious, 
ftately,  or  graceful,  we  may  conclude  that  every  Thing 
was  added,  which  might  be  highly  fubfervient  to  Inftruc- 

1  Of  engraving,  or  the  Art  of  Cutting  have  thought  that  the  Antients  had  Se- 

and  Indenting  Figures  on  any  Subftances,  crets  to  harden  the  Edges  of  their  Tools, 

a  remarkable  Account  is  given,  Exod.  But  either  for  this  or  fome  other  Reafons, 

xxviii  9.  For  there  it  is  related  that  tho’  the  Moderns  have  in  many  Inftances 

the  precious  Stones  which  were  fet  in  made  great  Improvements  in  the  Art  of 

Aaron’s  Breast-plate  and  Ephod,  Engraving,  yet  they  have  no  wife  been 

had  engraved  on  them  the  Names  or  able  to  e^ual  them  in  thus  reprefenting 

Symbols  of  the  TwelveTribes.  Some  Figures  on  hard  precious  Stones. 

tion 
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tion,  and  to  the  inftilling  Sentiments  worthy  of  thole 
who  reforted  thither  to  pay  their  Addrefies  to  the  di¬ 
vine  Majefty. 

But  though  an  auguft  Tabernacle  was  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Jewifh  Nation,  yet  on  the  Settlement 
of  David  on  the  Throne,  a  Plan  was  concerted,  and 
immenfe  Preparations  were  made,  for  ere&ing  in  the 
Metropolis  of  their  Nation,  a  more  ftable  and  perma¬ 
nent  Fabric. m  And  this  Defign  his  Son  and  Succeffbr 
executed  in  fuch  a  magnificent  Manner,  as  to  render  it 


m  The  Sum  faid  to  be  left  by  David, 
I  Chron.  22,  for  eredting  this  Temple, 
amounts  to  above  four  hundred  Millions 
of  our  Money.  Sir  JV.  Raleigh ,  (B.  II, 
17,  9,)  remarks  that  this  Sum,  excepting 
for  the  Teftimony  of  Scripture,  would 
furpafs  all  Belief.  Mr.  Kennicot ,  obferves, 
that  ’tis  extremely  probable  a  Cypher  was 
added  in  fome  very  antient  Hebrew  Copy. 
And  indeed  there  are  other  Difficulties  in 
th  is  Book,  relating  to  the  Temple,  which 
have  embarrafled  all  Commentators,  and 
which  may  probably  be  cleared  up  by 
Means  of  thofe  Efforts  which  are  exer¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Kennicot  in  collating  the  He¬ 
brew  MSS. 

The  Expence  of  Building  and  Furnijhing 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  in  Ster¬ 
ling  Moneys  according  to  the  bejl  Cal¬ 
culation ,  amounts  to  the  following 
immenfe  Sums :  v 

The  Furniture  of  theTABLE  of  Shew- 
Bread,  the  Candlesticks,  &c. 
were  of  Gold,  and  weighed  a  Ta¬ 
lent,  6200 1. 

FortheALTAR  ofBurnt  Offerings, 
above  200912 1.  18  s.  qd. 

The  Most  Holy  House  was  overlaid 
with  pure  Gold,  amounting  to  600 
Talents,  3, 72a, 000 1. 

King  David  laid  up  of  his  own  Money 
for  Building  the  Temple,  3090  Ta¬ 


lents  of  Gold,  18, 600, cool,  and  7009 
of  Silver,  2,712,500!. 

The  Princes  of  the  Tribes  gave 
31,000,5161.  13  s.  4d.  10,000  Ta¬ 
lents  of  Silver;  3,875,0001.  i8,eo» 
Talents  of  Brafs  ;  100,000  Talents 
of  Iron. 

David  prepared  in  all  for  the  Temple 
100,000  Tal.  of  Gold,  620,000,000!. 
and  1,000,090  Talents  of  Silver,  ir» 
Sterling  Money  193,750,0001. 

Hiram  King  of  Tyre  gave  to  Solomon 
120  Talents  of  Gold,  744,00©!. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  him  th« 
fame. 

Solomon’s  Fleet  brought  from  Ophir 
420  Talents  of  Gold,  2,604,000 1. 

Solomon,  in  one  Year  received  666 
Talents  of  Gold,  4,029,2001.  befides 
what  he  got  from  the  Merchants,  the 
Governors  of  the  Country,  and  the 
Kings  of  Arabia. 

In  thefe  Computations  a  Shekel  is 
fuppofed  quadruple  of  the  Drachma 9 
according  to  Jofephus.  And  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Gold  to  Silver  is  fixteen  to 
one.  The  Talents  in  Paffages  of  the 
Old  Teftament  are  ftated  double  the 
Attick ,  but  in  Paffages  out  of  the 
Apocrypha ,  the  Attick  Talent  is  ufed, 

as 
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as  much  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  World,  as  the 
Worship  offered  in  it  was  of  a  more  exalted  Kind* 
Inexhauftible  Sources  of  Wealth  had  been  opened  to  this 
Monarch  and  his  People  by  his  cultivating  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  and  by  his  extending  Navigation  and  Commerce 
to  the  Ends  of  the  Earth .  In  a  Manner,  therefore,  cor- 
refponding  to  this  great  Opulence,  he  was  defirous 
of  ere&ing  a  national  Temple,  which,  Excellency  of 
Materials,  the  Efforts  of  Art,  and  Richnefs  of  De¬ 
corations,  fhould  confpire  to  render  the  ObjeCt  of 
univerfal  Admiration.  And  fuch  a  Structure  he  no  lefs 
thought  a  confpicuous,  lairing  Monument  of  his  Gratitude 
and  Regard  to  the  Moft  High,  than  a  powerful  Inftru- 
ment  in  producing  awful,  reverential  Conceptions  of  his 
Perfection  in  Mens  Minds.  And  hence  the  Reafons  he 
ailigns  in  his  Meflage  addreffed  to  Hiram ,  for  em¬ 
barking  in  fo  arduous  a  Work,  are  drawn  from  natural 
and  moral  Confederations.  The  Houfe ,  faid  he,  which 

1  build  is  great ,  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  Gods . 

2  Chron.  ii.  5. 

As  to  the  general  Plan,  Form  and  Arrangement  of 
Parts  in  this  Temple,  it  was  judged  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  to  adhere  to  fuch  as  had  been  obferved  in  erecting 
the  Tabernacle.  But  the  nature  of  it’s  Structure  re¬ 
quired  an  Application  of  all  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  Powers,  which  were  known,  to  Architecture ; 
and  thefe  were  employed  in  giving  the  utmoft  Perfection 
to  its  vaulted  Roof,  to  its  fublime  Columns, n  and  to  its 


n  Thefe  Columns  have  a  great  Refem- 
blance  to  the  Corinthian,  which  are 
lengthened,  and  adorned  above  the  Reft 
by  many  beautiful  Ornaments.  Vitruvius 
afler.tSj;  that  this  Order  was  invented  by 


Callimachus ,  a  Native  of  Corinth ,  who 
lived  feveral  Ages  after  the  Building  of 
this  Temple  ;  but  it  hath  juftly  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  copied  it  from  thence. 

conftituent 
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conPdtuent  Parts.  The  Walls  were  covered  with  dif¬ 
ferent  Compartments  of  Cedar,  on  which  were  laid 
Plates  of  Gold,  adorned  with  a  Variety  of  Engravings. 
The  Subjects  of  thefe  were  of  a  parallel  Nature  with 
fuch  as  are  faid  to  have  been  interwoven  in  the  Veils  of 
the  Sandhiary,  and  in  every  Inftance,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  tended,  like  them,  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
Methods  prefcribed,  of  infilling  Knowledge,  and  com¬ 
municating  Inftrucffion.  ° 

In  procefs  of  Time,  the  Sins  of  this  People  occafioned 
God  to  deprive  them  of  this  their  renowned  Temple. 
But  on  their  Return  frofri  Captivity,  fuch  an  one  was 
again  eredted,  as  was  fuited  to  their  different  Circum- 
ftances ;  and  on  which,  Ornaments  of  the  greateft  Value 
were  afterwards  conferred,  by  foreign  p  Princes,  as  well 

as 


0  II.  Chron.  iii.  6.  itjs  faid  that  Solo¬ 
mon  garnifhed  the  Horn5  with  precious 
Stones  for  Beauty.  It  is  no  wife  impro¬ 
bable  that  this  was  of  a  Nature  cor- 
refponding  to  the  antient  and  modern 
Mofaic  Work,  which  reprefents  feveral 
Figures  by  artificially  joining  together 
Pieces  of  different  Subftances ;  and  per¬ 
haps  by  them,  as  well  as  other  Means, 
Leffons  of  Inftru&ion  might  be  given. — 
It  is  further  related,  that  Solomon  placed 
in  this  Temple  the  Images  of  the  Cheru¬ 
bim ,  and  of  Twelve  Brazen  Oxen ;  for 
which  Jofephus  reprehends  him  as  guilty 
of  a  Breach  of  the  Law.  But  in  anfwer 
to  this,  Mr.  Whijlon  remarks,  that  he 
did  no  more  than  -imitate  the  Patterns 
left  him  by  David ,  which  were  all  given 
him  by  divine  Infpiration  ;  and  that  tho’ 
the  Pharifees  and  later  Rabbins  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  Second  Commandment  to  for¬ 
bid  even  the  making  any  Image,  though 
without  any  Intention  to  have  it  wor- 
Ihipped,  yet  that  Solomon  did  not  fo  un- 
derftand  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  fo  un¬ 
der  ftood.  Vide  Vol  I,  P.  249*  of  his 


Jofephus. - It  may  here  be  added,  that 

a  Queftion  hath  been  ftarted,  whether 
there  were  any  Windows  in  the  Temple? 
I  apprehend  there  were  only  leffer  Kinds 
of  Openings  for  occafionally  admitting 
Air,  and,  in  the  Front, Lattices, with  Cur¬ 
tains.  In  the  Moft  Holy,  Darknefs  was 
judged  moft  fui table  to  the  Pre fence  of 
the  Divine  Majefty.  See  Exod.  xiii.  22. 
I  Kings,  viii.  ir.  Pf.  xviii.  7.  The 
Holy  Place,  (which  was  alfo  environed 
with  Buildings)  had  Ten  Golden  Can- 
dlefticks,  with  feven  Lamps,  for  perpe¬ 
tually  enlightning  it.  Vide  Relandi  Ant. 
Sacra,  76  •,  or  Lamy.  deTab.  &c.  p.  1062. 
[A  Treatife  which  gives  a  more  learned 
and  complete  Account  both  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Tabernacle,  than  any  other  that 
is  extant.] 

p  When  Antiochus  plundered  this  Tem¬ 
ple  of  it’s  Furniture,  Ornaments  and 
Treafures,  the  Value  of  them  is  faid  to 
have  amounted  to  i8ao  Talents.  The 
Veneration  however,  in  which  this  Tem¬ 
ple  was  held  by  Perfons  of  high  Rank  in 
I  2  different 
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as  by  thofe  of  their  own  Religion,  However,  the 
Height,  the  Extent  and  Dignity  of  this  Temple,  were 
no  wife  correfponding  to  that  which  had  been  ereded 
by  6 'olomon\  Herod  engaged  in  rebuilding  it,  in  exe¬ 
cuting  which  Defign,  as  he  beftowed  on  all  the  interior 
Parts  the  moft  fumptuous  Decorations,  (and  fome  of 
them  were  fraught  with  Inftru&ions  of  amyftical  Nature) 
fo  on  the  Whole  were  difplayed  all  the  Grace  and  Har¬ 
mony,  all  the  Beauty  and  Majefty,  which  Riches  and 
Art  could  confer. 


different  Natiens,  occafioned  their  Re¬ 
pairing  this  Lofs ;  and  the  Gifts  of  all 
Kinds  (AvccQ'/i/xxlctf  as  St.  Luke ,  xxi,  51 
terms  them  in  the  Pagan  Stile)  with 
which  it  was  afterwards  adorned,  were 
of  immcnfe  Value.  Augustus's  Regard 
for  this  Temple,  and  particularly  his  if- 
fuing  a  Decree  for  preferving  inviolate 
the  facred  Money  for  its  Ufe,  and  which 
till  its  Deftrudtion  was  permitted  to  be 
collected  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
are  recorded  by  Jofepbus  and  Philo.  Mr. 
Hume  however,  thinks  that  the  Reafon 
for  which  this  Emperor  approved  of  the 
Conduct  of  his  Grandfon,  in  his  not 
facrificing  according  to  the  Jewifh  Law 
when  he  paffed  by  Jerufalem,  was  becaufe 
that  Religion  was  by  the  Pagans  efteemed 
ignoble  and  barbarous.  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Religion,  P.  62.  But  indeed  the  true 
and  foie  Reafon  of  this  feems  to  be  the 
rigid  Difcipline  of  the  Jews,  which  au- 
thorifed  and  permitted  none  but  thofe  of 
their  own  Religion  to  attend  on  its  more 
folemn  public  Offices ;  and  hence  there 
was  an  outward  Court  appointed  for 
the  Gentiles,  beyond  which  they  could 


not  pafs  without  incurring  a  fevere 
Penalty.  Vide  Jofeplms.  Auguftus  there¬ 
fore  neither  approved  the  infringing 
thofe  Conftitutions,  nor  that  One  fo 
nearly  allied  to  him  fhould  be  debarred 
from  partaking  of  the  Public  Sacrifices. 
within  the  Temple.  As  to  the  Jewifh 
Religion,  the  Teftimony  of  Varro ,  the 
moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  concerning 
it  is  remarkable.  He  judged,  that  as  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fame  as 
their  own  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  fo  that  if 
their  public  Worfhip  of  him  had  fub- 
fifted  in  the  fame  unidolatrous  State  as 
with  them,  erroneous  Conceptions  of 
Religion  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
greater  Reverence  towards  it  entertained. 
See  the  Paflage  in  St.  Aujlin%  De  Civ.  Dei. 
L.  iii.  C.  31.  If  fuch  Sentiments  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jewifh  Religion,  as  well  as 
the  high  Character  of  Mefes ,  given  of 
old  by  fome  celebrated  Pagan  Writers, 
had  been  juftly  reflected  on,  it  might 
perhaps  have  tended  to  abate  the  virulent 
Malice  againft  each,  which  hath  been  fo 
remarkably  fhewn  by  fome  of  our  modem 
infidel  Authors. 


SECT. 
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SECT. 


III. 


IF  "W'OWEVER  diftinguifhed  the  laftjewifh  Temple 

I - 1  was  by  its  magnificent  Strudure,  and  fumptuous 

JL  JL  Ornaments,  its  moil  genuine  Splendor  arofe,  as 
v/as  predided,  from  the  illuftrious  Prefence  of  the  pro- 
mifed  Mefilah.  Endued  with  fupernatural  Wifdom  he 
there  oracularly  delivered  the  Determinations  of  Heaven; 
inverted  with  divine  Authority  he  promulged  the  Con- 
ftitutions  of  his  Kingdom,  and  on  all  Occafions  tertified 
the  higheft  Regard  for  this  Temple,  as  well  as  for  all 
Strudures  dedicated  to  the  Services  of  Religion. 

When  indeed  he  thus  opened  his  new  Difpenfation, 
the  Minds  of  many  were  milled  by  different  Errors  con¬ 
cerning  the  eftablifhed  public  Worfhip.  His  Country¬ 
men  had  too  generally  been  aduated  by  a  fuperftitious 
Zeal  for  their  Temple,  and  particularly  by  their  con¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  the  almoft  foie  Foundation  of  God’s 
difpenfing  his  peculiar  Bleffings.  They  even  imagined 
that  a  pundual  Attendance  on  its  Service,  and  their  pre- 
fenting  in  it  their  mod  coftly  Oblations,  would  attone 
for  their  greateft  Obliquities  of  Condud.  Nor  would 
fome  of  them  fcruple  to  violate  the  moft  indifpenfable 
facred  Duties,  if  they  could  contribute  to  the  ftill  greater 
Decorations  of  this  magnificent  Fabric.  But  vvhilft  thus 
both  in  Judsea  and  many  Pagan  Nations,  a  falfe  Zeal  of 

this 
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this  Nature  prevailed,  there  were  many  who  ran  into  an 
extreme  equally  culpable,  and  held  that  all  Temples 
were  unfuited  to  the  Immenlity  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  by  others,  it  feems,  fallacious  Principles  were  enter¬ 
tained,  (which  prevailed  more  in  the  enfuing  Ages) 
that  internal  good  Bifpofitions  regulating  their  Lives, 
exclufively  of  any  Kind  of  Attendance  on  the  outward 
Solemnities  of  Worfhip,  were  the  foie  Grounds  and  Cri- 
terions  of  Perfection a.  But  no  fuch  Opinions  were  con¬ 
formable  to  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Blefted  Jefus.  The  fu~ 
perftitious  Sentiments  of  the  Jews  indeed  relating  to  their 
Temple,  and  particularly  their  Excefs  of  Zeal  for  it,  when 
unaccompanied  with  a  Difcharge  of  the  eternal  Duties  of 
Righteoufnefs,  he  feverely  reprehended.  He  taught 
them  alfo  that  a  Period  would  foon  be  put  to  their 
ritual  Worfhip,  and  that  fuch  an  exalted  Form  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  would  be  introduced  in  the  different  Nations  of 
the  Globe  as  was  moft  correfpondent  to  the  Spirituality 
of  God,  and  moft  conducive  to  the  Perfection  of  Man¬ 
kind.  However,  in  all  his  ConduCt,  he  manifefted  the 
ntmoft  Regard  for  the  external  Solemnities  of  Public 
Worfhip ,  as  well  as  for  the  National  Temple  and  other 
Places  appropriated  to  it.  He  came  not  to  dejlroy  but 
to  fulfil  the  Law ,  in  whatever  tended  to  advance  the  true 
Glory  of  God.  In  moft  Pagan  Countries  the  public 
folemn  Worfhip  was  impioufly  given  to  a  Multitude  of 
fictitious  Deities ;  the  reftoring  it,  therefore,  to  its  right 
ObjeCt,  and  the  accompanying  it  with  thofe  peculiar 

a  As  the  Magians  and  many  of  the  myftical  Expounders  of  the  Jewifh  Law, 
Stoics  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  Oppo-  efpecially  after  the  Eclectic  Philo'fophy 

fition  to  Temples,  the  other  Opinions  was  taught  at  Alexandria.  See  Euleb. 

here  referred  to,  were  embraced  by  fome  Pra?p.  Evang.  L.  iv.  c.  12,  13,  &c. 
of  the  Pagan  Philolophers,  as  well  as 

Ordinances 
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Ordinances  he  had  inftituted,  could  not  but  be  the 
jufteft  Object  of  his  Concern  for  thole  Societies  and 
Churches  which  were,  in  his  Name,  to  be  planted 
throughout  the  Earth. 

And  this  indeed  was  the  Spirit,  thefe  were  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  our  Saviour’s  Apoftles  were  actuated : 
After  his  Afcenlion  they  were  afliduous  in  frequenting 
the  Service,  at  the  Hated  Hours  of  the  Temple,  or  of 
the  Synagogues.  Being  however,  diftinguiflied  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Form  ol  Worlhip,  one  Part  of  which  confifted  in 
adminiftring  and  partaking  the  Symbols  of  their  crucified 
Lord b,  this  demanded  their  fpecial  Regard.  And  in 
this  View  they  repaired,  cn  all  fuitable  Occafions,  to 
thofe  -  private  Oratories,  thofe  uppermoft  Rooms,  which 
by  an  ancient  national  Cuflom,  were  frequently  appro¬ 
priated  to  religious  Ufesc.  We  find  afterwards  that  in 
thofe  foreign  Countries  into  which  they  travelled  in 
Virtue  of  that  Demonftration  of  the  Spirit  and  Power  of 
God  with  which  they  were  endued,  the  greateft  Succefs 
attended  them.  .  And  this  joined  with  the  Perfecution  of 


b  It  is  not  unworthy  of  Notice,  that 
the  Apoftle  in  a  Paffage  wherein  he  re¬ 
minds  his  Converts  of  their  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  Lord’s  Supper,  makes  Ufe  of 
a  figurative  Expreflion  derived  from  the 
Art  of  Painting ;  %e*ro?  laith 

he,  Gal.  iii.  I.  which  laft  Word  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Syriac  Verfion,  quafi  figu- 
rando  Pidus  erat:  And  which  properly 
denotes  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  which 
our  Saviour  inftituted,  contained  the 
fame  Kind  of  Reprefentation  of  his  Paf- 
fion,  as  if  given  by  Delineation  and  Co¬ 
lours.  We  find  alfo  that  the  Apoftle 
ufeth  a  figurative  Expreftion  of  a  ftmilar 
.Nature,  Heb.  x.  i. 

c  As  our  Saviour  inftituted  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  his  Supper  in  one  of  thefe  upper 


Rooms,  fo  the  Apoftles  frequently  re- 
forted  to  them  long  before  they  feparated 
from,  the  Jewifh  Communion.  Conti¬ 
guous  to  the  Temple  were  feveral  Rooms 
of  this  Kind  elegantly  adorned  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  national  Cuftom 
of  the  Jews  (not  altogether  utipradifed 
by  the  Gentiles)  to  appropriate  fome 
eminent  Part  of  their  Houfes  to  Religious 
Ufes,  with  a  Window  or  Opening  in 
the  Wall  towards  their  Temple.  Of 
thefe  Rooms  many  eminent  Writers 
have  largely  treated,  and  particularly,  a 
good  Account  is  given  of  them  in  a  Dif- 
fertation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lee,  lately 
publifhed  in  his  Pofthumous  Works, 
Vol.  I.  p.  261. 


their- 
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their  Adverfaries,  rendered  fuch  Apartments  in  the  Ha¬ 
bitations  of  their  Gentile  or  Jewifh  Profelytes  more 
peculiarly  neceffary  for  them  d.  And  as  thus  during  the 
Life-Time  of  the  Apoftles,  the  Religion  they  preached 
took  deep  Root  in  the  Earth,  fo  after  their  Deceafe  it 
continued  to  enlarge  its  Limits  and  extend  its  Conquefts 
over  the  World.  The  Jews  had  found  all  their  Expec¬ 
tations  of  a  temporal  Meffiah  fruftrated,  all  their  ritual 
Oeconomy  abolifhed,  and  their  moft  highly  reverenced 
National  Temple  not  only  in  an  unparalleled  profaned, 
Manner  but  its  Deftrudtion  attended  with  the  moft 
memorable  and  awful  Circumftances e.  The  Gentiles 


d  The  Popifh  Writers  have  affirmed, 
that  the  firft  Chriftian  Church  at  Rome 
was  in  the  Houfe  of  our  illuftrious  Bri- 
tifli  Lady  Claudia  Rufina,  who  was 
married  to  Pudens  a  Roman  Senator. 
And  this  their  Houfe  they  believe  from 
Tradition,  was  converted  into  a  Church 
in  the  Place  where  St.  Pudentiana,  now 
Hands.  That  in  the  fame  Age  there  was 
lome  Kind  of  Chriftian  Church  at  Glaf- 
tonbury,  in  our  own  Country  hath  been  N 
aflerted  by  many  of  the  old  Annalifts. 
Malmfbury  faith  it  was  denominated  ve~ 
tujla-y  and  that  it  was  the  moft:  ancient 
Church  he  knew  in  England.  This  js 
alfo  affirmed  by  Hen.  II.  in  his  Charter, 
wherein  he  refers  to  the  public  Inftru- 
tnents  of  his  Predecefl’ors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  K.  Arthur,  whofe  Coffin  having 
been  found  there,  gives  Credit  to  that 
Relation.  Though  there  is  no  Doubt 
but  feveral  fabulous  Circumftances  have 
been  publifhed  relating  to  this  Place,  yet 
the  Account  which  generally  prevails  of 
its  being  one  of  the  earlieft  Churches  is 
founded  on  great  Probability,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  believed  by  Cambden,  Dugaale, 
Somner,  and  other  our  moft  learned 
Antiquaries,  who  derive  its  Origin  from 
the  Apoftclic  Age. 

c  The  Defcription  given  by  'Tacitus  of 

the.  Prodigies  which  preceded  the  De- 


ftrudtion  of  the  Jewifh  Temple  merits  a 
particular  Notice:  For  though  in  his  An¬ 
nals  he  writes  in  the  Stile  of  an  avowed 
Sceptic,  in  what  relates  to  a  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  yet  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  War,  he  ufeth  the  Language  of  a, 
found  Believer.  He  reprefents,  without 
any  Mixture  ©f  Doubt,  thofe  wonderful 
Events  which  occurred,  as  fuperior  to  all 
human  Powers,  and  which  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  total  withdrawing  that  fpe- 
cial  Divine  Prefence  which  had  been 
vouchfafed  to  it.  This  Relation  is  con¬ 
formable  to  that  given  b yjofephus,  but  it  is 
probable  the  Roman  Hiftorian  would  not 
have  given  Credit  to  it  if  it  had  not  been 
corroborated  by  other  authentic  Ac¬ 
counts.  If  to  this  we  add  the  Teftimony 
of  another  eminent  Pagan  Writer  con¬ 
cerning  the  fupernatural  Means  which 
obftrudted  the  Attempts  of  rebuilding 
this  Temple,  we  may  fee  ftrong  Attefta- 
tions  from  the  Enemies  of  our  Religion, 
to  the  Truth  of  a  divine  Superintendance 
over  this  Temple,  and  of  the  Predictions 
concerning  its  prefent  irretrievable  Ruin. 
The  latter  Miracle,  and  the  Confe- 
quences  which  may  be  deduced  from  it, 
in  Favour  of  Chriftianity  have  been 
amply  difcufled  by  the  Bifhop  of  Glou~ 
cefisr  in  his  'Julian . 


had 
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had  feen  great  Numbers  of  their  dately  Temples  by  un¬ 
accountable  extraordinary  Means  fubverted  * ;  and  in 
other  Places  found  they  were  in  a  confiderable  Degree 
negledled,  and,  as  it  were,  deferted8.  Though  their 
Temples  abounded  with  every  Thing  that  might  capti¬ 
vate  the  Senfes,  or  gratify  the  Imagination,  and  though 
all  the  Methods  of  creating  itroiig  Attachments  to  them 
were  ufed,  Crouds  of  Votaries  zealoudy  exchanged  them 
for  the  plain  fimple  Worfhip  of  the  Chridians,  wherefo- 
ever  celebrated,  and  with  whatever  Perils  attended. 
And  hence  in  the  fecond  Century  the  Ademblies  of 
Chriftians  throughout  all  Countries  and  Didricts  were 
greatly  multiplied.  If  Pagan  Temples  and  Jewifh  Syna¬ 
gogues  were  not  converted  into  Churches,  or  if  by  the 
Benefaction  of  Profelytes  fuch  Structures  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  raifed  (each  of  which  Methods,  it  appears, 
was  afterwards  praCtifed)  at  lead  many  private  Houfes 
and  capacious  Rooms  were  then  accommodated  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  religious  Ufes. 

Though  there  is  a  DefeCt  of  authentic  hiftorical  Mo¬ 
numents  concerning  thofe  Times  h,  this  at  lead  is 
expreded  or  implied  in  fuch  Accounts  as  are  extant.  In 
fome  Parts  of  our  Idand  there  are  particular  Grounds  for 


f  Clemens  Alex,  in  his  Admonition  to 
the  Gentiles,  particularly  urgeth  an  Ar¬ 
gument  taken  from  moft  of  the  Temples 
at  Rome  having  been  deftroyed  by  the 
Eruption  of  fubterraneous  Fires,  or  other 
alarming  Caufes.  This  is  taken  Notice 
of  by  three  of  the  Roman  Hiftorians ; 
and  one  of  them,  Dion.  1.  66.  thinks  the 
firft  Subverfion  of  them  in  the  Reign  of 
Titus ,  had  all  the  Appearance  of  Divine 
Judgment.  See  Spencer  on  Prodigies , 
pag.  380. 

s  Vide  Pliny ,  1.  x.  Ep.  97. 
h  Mr.  Mede  hath  carefully  collected 


all  the  Proofs  for  Churches  in  thefe  firft 
Ages.  See  B.  11.  Dif.  1.  Perhaps  on 
fome  Paflages,  which  he,  and  after  him 
lefs  confiderable  Authors  alledge,  too 
much  Strefs  is  laid.  Particularly  a  Paf- 
fage  from  Lucius  s  Philopatris  is  produced, 
wherein  a  magnificent  Chriftian  Church 
is  fpoken  of  with  Derifion.  But  as  there 
is  Rcafon  to  think,  with  the  lateft  Cri- 
tick,  that  this  Dialogue  was  not  written 
by  the  reputed  Author,  fo  the  Paflage 
itfelf  rather  refers  to  an  Apartment  of 
fome  Aftrologer.  Bafnctge ,  Annul,  ad. 
ann.  213.  S.  3. 

K  believing 
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believing  that  Chriftianity  received  fome  iiich  external 
Eftablifliment :  For  whatever  fabulous  Relations  have 
been  given  of  a  King  Lucius ,  the  real  Exiftence  of  fuch 
a  Britifh  Prince,  and  his  openly  embracing  the  Chriftian 
Faith  before  the  End  of  the  fecond  Century  is  founded 
on  good  Evidence  And  the  almoft  neceiiary  Confe- 


1  The  Account  of  Lucius  given  by 
Bede  ancl  other  eminent  ecclefiaftical 
Writers,  having  been  confirmed  by  two 
very  antique  Coins,  which  have  been  dug 
up,  XJJher ,  Stilling  fleet,  and  other  our 
moft  learned  Hiftorians  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  credit  it ;  and  they  have 
fuppofed  him  to  have  been  one  of 
thofe  Reguli,  who,  till  the  Time  of  the 
Antonines  were  permitted  by  the  Romans 
to  exercife  a  limited  Kind  of  Sove¬ 
reignty.  Lord  Clarendon ,  fpeaking  of  this 
Prince  as  converted  before  the  Year 
180,  obferves  c  That  we  are  well  con- 
4  tented  to  admit  the  Records  of  Chrif- 
4  tian  Rome,  as  the  heft:  Evidence  of 
4  the  Antiquity  of  our  Chriftianity.  Ba- 
4  ronius  was  a  learned  and  induftrious 
4  Collector  and  Infpedtor  into  Antiquity, 
4  and  could  refort  to  many  Memorials 
4  concerning  many  other  Nations,  which 
4  were  wanting  to.  the  Nations  them- 
4  felves ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  thought 
4  over  indulgent  to  the  Church  and  Na- 
4  tion  in  England  when  he  publifhed  his 
4  Ecclefiafiical  Hiftory,  fo  he  cannot  be 
4  fufpecfted  lightly  to  have  introduced 
4  this  Baptifm  of  King  Lucius  in  f  avour 
4  to  either,  and  therefore  we  agree  with 
4  him  upon  the  Truth  of  it,  and  believe 
4  that  Lucius  was  one  of  the  petty  Kings 
4  who  ruled  at  that  Time  in  England, 
4  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  Dominions 
4  were  in  Wales,  or  fome  of  thofe  Pro- 
4  vinces  which  were  neareft  adjacent  to 
4  it :  For,  befides  that  there  are  many 
4  Marks  that  Chriftianity  was  rirft  plant- 
4  ed  there,  by  the  Churches  and  the  Re- 
4  fidence  of  the  firft  Bifhops  there,  the 
4  Precedence  of  the  Bilhop  of  Bangor, 
4  as  Metropolitan,  when  Aujlin  came 


4  into  England,  and  all  the  other  Bifiiops 
4  to  fubmit  to  Aujlin ,  or  the  Pope  who 
4  fent  him,  is  an  Argument  that  I  can- 

4  not  anfwer.’- - Mr.  Carte  indeed, 

(v.  i.  p.  139.)  thinks  that  Lucius  reigned, 
and  eftabliihed  Chriftianity  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  4th  Century,  and  that  he  was 
the  Brother  o l Helena  the  Mother  of  Con- 
Jlantine.  But  as  the  Reafons  he  afligns 
for  this  Hypothefis  are  not  fatfsfacftory, 
fo  it  is  entirely  different  from  all  other 
Writers  who  (thinking  his  Name  to  be 
not  Cenau ,  but  Lhes  latinized)  believe 
that  he  reigned  in  fome  Part  of  Britain 
before  the  Year  190.  When  Tertullian , 
1.  c.  Judceos ,  c.  7.  /peaks  of  Chriftianity’s 
having  penetrated  into  Places  not  reached 
by  the  Roman  Arms,  ’tis  not  improbable 
but  that  he  meant  the  northern  and 
mountainous  Parts  of  Wales,  which 
might  belong  to  that  Prince.  Agreeable 
to  this  it  hath  been  recorded,  that  Dio- 
clefian’s  Perfecution  extended  particularly 
to  Wales;  and  the  remarkable  Medal  of 
our  Saviour,  which  was  found  under  the 
Ruins  of  the  Druids  Houfes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Iftand  of  Angle  fey,  carries  with 
it  a  Prefumption,  that  Chriftianity  was, 
from  the  ftrft  Ages,  profefled  in  thofe 
Parts,  (vid.  Mona  Anti  qua ,  p.  14 1,  &c.) 
—  It  hath  been  thought  indeed,  with  re* 
gard  to  our  Country  in  general,  that  the 
Druid  Religion  here  in  greateft  Splendor, 
being  really  patriarchal,  was  too  much 
like  Chriftianity  to  be  a  Hindrance  to  it, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  and  that  it 
ftourifhed  here  fooner,  than  on  the  op- 
pofite  Continent,  becaufe  of  Idolatry  pre¬ 
vailing  more  in  it,  and  that  there,  they 
felt  more  the  Effects  of  War.  See  Stukelys 
Palcsograp .  Britan.  No.  ill.  p.  41,  55. 

quence 
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quence  of  his  profeffing  this  Religion,  muft  have  been 
the  having  facred  Edifices  appropriated  to  it.  Architec¬ 
ture  of  all  Kinds  had  been  introduced  and  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  on  their  firfl:  fubje&ing  this  Ifland  %  and 
either  their  Temples,  or  Buildings  fome  Way  corref- 
ponding  to  their  Models  we  may  juftly  prefume,  were 
by  this  Prince  appropriated  to  the  Ufe  of  Chriftian 
Aflemblies. 

More  certain  and  explicit  Accounts  indeed  of  Chrif¬ 
tian  Churches  occur  during  the  third  Century :  In  the 
Beginning  of  it,  an  eminent  Father  giveth  a  Defcription 
of  them  as  fituated  in  high  and  confpicuous  Places  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft1.  He  fignifieth  that  there  was  a  Diftinc- 


k  Particular  Legions  of  the  Romans 
had  Sets  of  Artificers  belonging  to  them, 
who  not  only  built  Forts,  Houfes  and 
Cables,  but  Altars  and  Temples  to  their 
Deities  ;  and  from  the  Time  of  their 
fubduing  this  Kingdom,  till  their  quiting 
it,  they  were  much  occupied  in  Works 
of  that  Kind.  In  our  northern  Countries 
where  Agricola  prefided,  and  firfl  began 
and  encouraged  all  fuch  Undertakings, 
many  Ruins  and  Veftiges  of  thofe  Struc¬ 
tures  Fill  appear,  (as  has  of  late  Years 
been  particularly  fhewn  by  Mr.  Gordon , 
in  his  Iter  Septentrionale)^  Nor  lefs  have 
Traces  of  thofe  Edifices  been  marked 
out  in  all  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
where  any  Cohorts  of  the  Romans  were 
fettled.  The  curious  Stone,  which  has 
been  dug  up  at  Chichefter  (See  Philofop. 
Tranfadt.  for  Sept.  1723)  recording,  that 
a  Temple  was  dedicated  there  to  Minerva 
and  Neptune ,  by  one  of  thofe  Companies 
of  Workmen,  fhews  that  fuch  Works 
were  undertaken  on  Claudius’s  reducing 
the  fouthern  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  into 
the  Form  of  a  Province ;  and  probably 
foon  after,  the  Temple  to  Claudius  at 
Malden,  to  Minerva  at  Bath,  to  ‘Jupiter 
Or  Diana  at  London,  and  various  others 
in  all  their  Stations  were  eredted. 


1  V.  Terlul.  cont.  Valent,  c.  3d.  It  hath 
been  faid,  that  as  the  Opening  in  the 
Ark,  from  which  Worfhip  was  diredled, 
was  to  the  Eaft,  this  was  the  general 
Point  of  Adoration,  till  the  Sun  became 
a  Subjedi  of  idolatrous  Worfhip.  And 
that  in  Oppofition  to  this,  Abraham  firfl 
enjoined  that  it  fhould  be  diredled  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft.  It  is  certain  at  leaft, 
that  Mofes  built  the  Tabernacle  in  this 
Form  ;  and  that  if  was  obferved  by  So¬ 
lomon  on  eredling  the  Temple.  The 
Reafon  of  the  firfl  Chriftians  making  an 
Alteration  herein,  doth  not  fufficiently 
appear.  JuJUn  Martyr  infills  on  a  Tra¬ 
dition  from  the  Apoftles,  but  this  feems  * 
to  be  of  a  very  dubious  Authority  ;  nor 
can  much  Strefs  be  laid  on  what  fome 
have  faid,  that  this  Cuftom  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  EJJenes  into  Chriftianity. 
Others  have  thought,  that  it  hath  Refe¬ 
rence  to  Chrijl ,  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  ; 
or  that  the  firfl  Chriftians  prefered  this 
Cuftom,  to  diftinguifh  themielves  from 
Jews  and  Pagans.  It  fufticeth  to  fay, 
that  no  fatisfadlory  Reafon  can  be  af- 
cribed  for  this  particular  Worfhip  of  the 
primitive  Churches,  or  for  the  Pofition  of 
their  Churches,  which  was  copied  after 
in  all  the  following  Ages  of  the  Church. 

K  2  tion 
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tion  of  Places  fuited  to  the  different  Orders  and  Claffes 
of  thofe  who  affembled  in  them;  and  one  Part  of  their 
Furniture  which  he  mentions,  is  a  Glafs  Chalice,  with  an 
inftru£tive  Ornament  delineated  on  it m. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  third  Century  all  Perfections 
of  Chriftianity  ceafed ;  thofe  who  were  cloathed  with 
imperial  Purple  entertained  very  candid  Sentiments  of  it : 
And  hence  no  rigorous  Tefts  againft  it  were  impofed, 
no  penal  Laws  were  executed,  no  Fears  or  Menaces  of 
any  Kind  deterred  Men  from  embracing  it ;  fome  difcin- 
guifhed  Officers  of  the  Emperor’s  Houffiold  at  Rome 
openly  profefled  it ;  and  the  Number  of  Chriftian 
Churches  there,  was  computed  to  amount  to  forty,  (vid. 
Opt .  de  Schif.  Don,  1.  2.)  In  the  Provinces,  the  Lieute¬ 
nants  and  fubordinate  Governors  could  not  but  be 


m  Vid.  S VerJul,  de  Pudic.  C.  7.  et  10. 
wherein  Mention  occurs  of  a  Glafs  Cup 
ufed  in  the  Service  of  the  Church,  with 
a  Pidfure  on  it  of  our  Saviour  under  the 
fymbolical  Reprefentation  of  a  Shepherd 
carrying  a  Lamb  on  his  Shoulder.  We 
find  John  x.  15.  Cbrijl  fpeaking  of  him- 
felf  as  the  true  Mefliah,  under  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  good  Shepherd  promifed  in 
the  Prophets  ;  and  Luke  xv.  1.  he  deli¬ 
vers  a  Parable  in  the  fame  Stile  ;  which 
is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Apoftle,  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
when  he  fpeaks  of  Jefus  Chriji ,  that  great 
Shepherd,  through  the  Blood  of  the  ever- 
lafting  Covenant,  &c.  This  Ornament 
therefore,  was  intended  to  be  a  Memento 
to  the  Clergy,  of  the  right  Difcharge  of 
their  paftoral  Office ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  to  remind  their  Flocks  of  the  inef- 
timable  Benefits  their  Lord  had  conferred 
on  them.  It  appears  indeed,  that  it  was  a 
received  Cuftom  with  the  Pagans,  to  en¬ 
grave  or  delineate  on  their  Utenfils  and 
Veffels  for  Libations,  a  great  Variety  of 
Images  and  Reprefentations  relative  to 
their  W orfhip.  However  Tertullian  was 
fo  far  from  favouring  any  Inftance  of 


their  Superftitions,  that  his  Zeal  againft 
Image-worfhip,  as  hath  been  noted, 
tranfported  him  beyond  all  the  Bounds 
©f  Reafon.  In  his  Book,  de  Idol.  c.  2. 
he  even  afierts,  that  the  Artificers  of 
Statues  and  Images,  and  their  Works, 
derived  their  Origin  from  the  Devil. 
The  above  PafTage  neverthelefs  fheweth, 
that  he  did  not  think  emblematical  Re- 
prefentations  (and  the  fame,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  were  his  Sentiments  of  hifto- 
rical)  ought  in  the  leaft  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  his  Notion  of  Images. 
Baronins  indeed  relates,  Annal.  tom.  ir, 
p.  349.)  that  in  one  of  the  more  antient 
Ccemiteries  at  Rome,  were  dug  up  hifto- 
rical  Pidures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment,  together  with  this  emblematical 
Figure  here  mentioned.  As  to  the  Glafs, 
of  which  this  Chalice  is  faid  to  be  made, 
it  appears,  from  feveral  Paffages  of  the 
leathers,  to  have  been  in  general  Ufe  for 
fuch  Purpofes,  during  the  fecond  and 
third  Centuries;  but  that  it  was  after¬ 
wards  exchanged  for  the  valuable  Metals. 
Vid.  Baronii  Martyr ol.  p.  C37.  Bing¬ 
ham*  viii,  6,  23. 

a&uated 
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avftuated  by  a  fimilar  Spirit  of  Toleration  and  Indulgence; 
and  hence  either  many  new  facred  Fabricks  were  eredted, 
or  the  Dimenlions  of  the  old  ones  were  enlarged,  or 
fome  additional  Elegance  and  Ornaments  were  be¬ 
llowed  on  them. 

But  whilft,  in  this  and  other  Inftances,  Chriftianity 
highly  flourifhed,  at  length  a  fatal  Reverie  happened  : 
Enthuliaftic  Sedts  had  been  formed,  which  every  where 
propagated  their  licentious  Tenets";  and  among!!  the 
Members  of  the  true  Church  a  Degeneracy  of  Manners 
began  to  prevail.  Hence  the  divine  Favour  feemed 
proportionably  to  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  fanguinary 
Methods  of  perfecuting  them  were  again  permitted  to 
be  ufed.  Dioclefian  and  Maximilian  being  affociated  in 
the  imperial  Throne,  united  their  Efforts  to  exterminate 
if  poflible,  the  Chriftian  Name :  And  whilft  many 
Thoufands  of  thofe  who  profeffed  it  were  doomed  to 
Imprifonment,  Confifcation  of  Goods,  or  Death ;  their 
numerous  facred  Fabrics  in  all  Parts  were  deftroyed, 


n  Particularly  the  peftilent  Sed  of 
Montanifm ,  which  began  in  the  fecond 
Century,  was  much  fpread  in  the  third. 
The  accurate  Pliftorian  of  this  Sed  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  That  as  they  brought  Pictures 
1  and  Images  into  Churches,,  as  Sym- 
‘  bols  of  a  divine  Prefence ;  fo  the 
‘  Ground  on  which  they  went,  in  requi- 
‘  ring  them  to  be  venerated,  was,  that 
‘  they  were  not  to  be  looked'on  as  barely 
‘  reprefentative  of  the  heavenly  Proto- 
‘  types  by  them  imaged  forth,  but  that 
‘  they  were  alfo  really  communicative 
1  of  certain  Virtues  and  Influences  to 
‘  them  appropriated,  being  made  under 
6  fuch  or  fuch  Conftellations,  and  after 
‘  fuch  and  fuch  Rules  delivered  by  the 
s  Chaldaeans,  and  others.’  Lee"  s  Hifl.  of 
Mont .  p.  290.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the 
Notions  of  Paganifm,  which,  with  many 


other  Principles  of  that  Sed,  were  in 
fome  Degree  copied  after  and  received 
in  the  dark  Ages  of  the  Chriftian  Church, 
ibid.  50.  It  may  be  added,  That  the 
Gnojiics  alfo  faid,  that  they  had  Images 
and  Pidures  of  Jefus  Chriji  made  whilft 
he  lived  on  Earth.  And  hence,  during 
the  fecond  Century,  Carpocrates  brought 
them,  and  others  of  the  fame  Kind  to 
Rome,  as  Objects  of  Adoration.  The 
over  fevere  Paflages  of  the  earlier  Fathers 
relating  to  Images  and  Pidures,  had  a 
peculiar  Reference  (which  hath  been  un¬ 
noticed  by  fome  Moderns)  to  thofe  im¬ 
pious  Follies.  St.  Aujlin  particularly 
rnentioneth  them  in  the  fourth  Century, 
but  carefully  diftinguilheth  them  from 
the  common  approved  Pradice  of  the 
univerfal  Church. 


their 
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their  Utenfils,  Ornaments,  and  whatever  appertained  to 
them,  were  feized,  and  their  very  Walls  were  levelled 
with  the  Ground. 

But  though  this  long  outragious  Perfecution  feemed 
to  threaten  a  total  Subverfion  of  the  Chriftian  Church, 
an  inviolable  Promife  had  been  made  of  its  general  Pro¬ 
tection  ;  the  happy  Xnftrument  ordained  by  Heaven,  for 
highly  favouring,  patronizing,  and  extending  it,  was  the 
Great  Conjiantine .  He  muff  have  contracted  in  this  our 
Ifland,  where  his  truly  religious  Parents  refided,  much 
original  Prepofieffions  in  Behalf  of  Chriftianity.  And 
hence  at  York  he  fucceeded  his  Father,  and  received 
there  the  earlieft  Acknowledgements  of  his  imperial 
1  itle ;  fo  by  the  firft  Edict  which  he  publifhed,  he  per- 
mited  the  free  Exercife  of  that  Religion.  Elis  Venera¬ 
tion  for  it  was  increafed  by  the  divine  Monitions  he 
received,  and  by  that  extraordinary  Phenomenon  he  and 
his  Army  obferved  in  the  Heaven,  which  occafioned  his 
Injunctions  that  the  Monogram  of  Chrift’s  Name  and 
the  Symbol  of  his  Paffion,  fhould  perpetually  prefent 
themfelves  to  their  InfpeCtion  on  their  Shields,  and  on 
their  Enfigns,  and  on  his  own  imperial  Standard.  In 
this  Manner  he  engaged  with  his  Competitor  Maxentius , 
when  he  particularly  had  Recourfe  to  his  Britifh  Subjects, 
of  whom  the  principal  Part  of  his  Army  was  compofed, 
and  who  were  then,  no  lefs  than  at;  prefent,  highly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  military  Prowefs  °.  And  having  thus 
by  the  divine  Bleffing  on  their  Arms,  with  an  inferior 

Force 

°  re^ate<^  'n  Hift*  t  2.  fiaftical  Hiftorians,  particular! y  Herorlian, 

P'  *  he  other  Particulars  here  men-  (1.  2,  in  Juliano ,  and  in  Severn)  where  he 

uoned  of  Conjiantine ,  are  founded  on  the  defcribeth  the  Britifh  Fortitude,  as  fupe- 

uthority  °f  Laciantius ,  dt  Mort.  Pers.  rior  to  that  of  other  warlike  Nations, 
anu  or  hujebtus ,  Socrates ,  and  other  eccle-  The  Romans  were  fenfible  of  this  3  and 

out 
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Force,  gained  a  fignal  Victory,  as  a  Trophy  of  it,  he 
eredted  the  Memorial  of  Chaffs  PaiTion  in  the  moPc  con- 
fpicuous  Part  of  his  imperial  City.  In  all  his  other  Con¬ 
duct  he  teftified  the  higheft  Regard  for  his  Religion : 
As  to  Churches  particularly,  he  enlarged  their  Dimen- 
Eons  and  Heigh th,  he  conferred  on  them  facred  Veffels 
and  Ornaments,  and  he  every  where  iffued  large  Sums 
of  Money  for  their  general  Support.  After  this  by  the 
Death,  of  his  Collegue  Lucinius ,  the  monarchial  Power 
devolving  to  him,  he  manifefted  ftill  greater  Zeal  for 
the  Eftablifhment  of  Chrift’s  Religion  :  To  this  End 
Legates  and  Commiffioners  were  fent  into  all  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  wide  extended  Empire :  By  gentle  Remon- 
ftrances,  by  rational  Exhortations  and  Perfuafives  they 
were  to  convince  the  Pagans  of  the  Folly  and  Impofture 
of  their  Religions.  Hallowed  Images,  whether  ftanding 
in  public  Places,  or  lodged  in  private  Receffes,  were  en¬ 
joined  to  be  fubmitted  to  their  Infpedtion.  Their  real 
Impotence  was  manifefted,  and  the  Frauds  in  attributing 
fupernatural  Virtues  to  them  were  detected.  The  very 
Populace  were  foon  fenfible  that  they  had  been  deluded, 
and  felicitated  themfelves  on  their  being  emancipated 
from  a  State  of  intellectual  Darknefs  and  idolatrous  Ser¬ 
vitude.  — —  This  great  Foundation  laid,  and  the  Minds  of 
Men  prepared  for  attending  to  the  Evidences  of  the 
Gofpel,  which  were  propofed  to  them,  the  next  Object: 
of  his  Care  was  to  make  an  adequate  Provifion  for  the 
the  religious  Affemblies  of  thofe  who  embraced  it :  And 

out  of  the  Legions  that  were  levied  here,  far  this  national  Character  Tubfuls,  with, 
the  6th  and  20th  ftationed  at  York:  and  equal,  and  undiminifhed  Luftre,  the  An- 
Chefler,  had  each  of  them  the  Name  of  nals  alone  of  the  prefent  War,  may  abun- 
Vicfrix ;  and  another  of  them  at  Caer-  dantly  fhew. 
leon  was  denominated  Augufta.  How 


hence 
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lienee  he  tranfmited  Refcripts  to  the  Governors  of  his 
Provinces  (moft  of  whom  profeffed  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion)  requiring  them  to  exert  their  utmoft  Efforts  in 
building  or  repairing,  and  in  fitly  adorning  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Fabrics  for  religious  Ufes.  For  defraying  the 
Expences  thus  incurred,  neceflary  Diredfions  were  given 
to  thofe  that  had  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances, 
and  whofe  Office  it  was  to  diftribute  the  imperial  Boun¬ 
ties  and  Largeffes  p. 

Thefe  Orders  were  accompanied  with  an  Epiflle  to  his 
Prelates,  exhorting  them  with  their  Prefbyters  and  Dea¬ 
cons  to  co-operate,  and  to  give  all  poffible  Affiftance  in 
forwarding  and  compleating  thofe  Works.  Thefe  In- 
junctions  were  affiduoufly  put  in  Execution,  and  in 
every  Village,  City,  and  Territory,  and  even,  as  Eufebius 
faith,  in  the  defert  Places  of  the  Barbarians,  numerous 
Churches  were  eredted q ;  fome  of  thefe  were  of  the  moft 
magnificent  Kind.  Such  were  the  ftately  Strudtures  he 
eredted  in  Jerufaletn ,  Antioch ,  and  7yre,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  imperial  City ;  for  having  transferred  thither  his 


p  It  cannot  be  thought  but  that  fome 
particular  Attention  was  at  this  Time 
paid  by  Conjlantine ,  as  well  as  by  his  Mo¬ 
ther  to  this  Kingdom.  Britannica  Matre 
genitus,  in  Britannia  natus,  Imperator 
creatus,  haud  dubie  Magnitudinis  fuas 
natalem  Terram  participem  eftecit,  faith 
Pclydore  Virgil ,  1.  2.  More  particularly 
in  his  three  Metropolitan  Cities  London, 
York,  and  Caerleon,  there  is  no  Doubt 
but  elegant  and  magnificent  Churches 
were  ere&ed,  or  that  fome  of  the  nobleft 
Roman  Temples  were  converted  into 
them.  At  London  it  feems  moft  proba¬ 
ble  for  the  Reafons  given  by  Biftiop  5*7- 
lingjleet  (Difc.  of  the  Antiq.  of  that  City, 
P*  545)  that  a  Temple  was  erefted  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  Place  where  St.  Paul’s 
now  ftands.  But  from  the  Stag’s  Heads 


and  Infignia  of  them  on  Veflels  which 
have  been  dug  up  of  late  Years,  it  may  be 
infered,  that  either  near  it  was  a  Temple 
to  Diana ,  or  that  it  was  by  the  Saxons 
converted  into  fuch  a  Temple. 

q  The  Word  ExxXqo-t*,  which  we  ren¬ 
der  Church ,  primarily  denotes  a  religious 
Aflembly,  and  hence  other  Words  are 
generally  ufed  for  the  Fabrics,  by  the 
earlieft  Chriftian  Writers.  The  moft 
common  was  that  of  K v^xy.ov,  the  Lord’s 
Houfe,  and  from  hence  we  have  the 
Saxon  Name  Kyrik,  or  Kyrch ,  and  the 
S cetch  and  Englijh  Kyrk  and  Church , 
which  all  denote  a  Place  for  divine 
Worfhip.  Vid.  Selden  de  Synod.  1.  i.  c.  9. 
Stavely  on  Churches,  c.  2.  Bingham's  Antiq. 
b.  viii.  c.  1. 


Seat 
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Seat  of  Empire,  he  judged  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give 
an  unequaled  Splendor  to  the  principal  Church  be¬ 
longing  to  it  ;  at  the  fame  Time  bellowing  all  fuitable 
Elegance  on  thofe  others  of  inferior  Ciafs  which  he  raifed 

O  ^ 

in  all  the  Diftrids  of  that  his  new  City  r. 

As  to  the  general  Plan  of  thefe  Churches  fome  antient 
Authors  have  tranfmited  to  us  copious  Accounts  which 
have  been  commented  on  by  feveral  eminent  Moderns ; 
the  Form  of  them  was  in  a  Manner  refembling  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Temples  or  Courts  of  Jufiice5 ;  the 
Figure  of  a  Crofs,  which  fometimes  occurs  in  them  was 
not  deftitute  of  a  Foundation  in  Principles  of  Reafon, 
though  a  peculiar  Allufion  might  be  intended  by  it  to 
the  Sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  The  Entrance  into  them 
was  commonly  by  an  outward  Court,  in  which  was  a 
Baptiftery  or  Font,  and  fometimes  the  Sepulchres  of 
Martyrs :  It  was  environed  with  a  Wall,  to  which  Cloyff 
ters  and  other  Buildings  frequently  adjoined  ;  this  Yard 
led  to  a  fpacious  lofty  Portico,  into  which  only,  or  fome 
particular  Inclofure  near  it,  Penitents,  Catechumens  and 
unbaptized  Hearers,  were  admitted  \  In  the  Front  were 


r  The  Origin  of  Parifhes  (the  Time 
of  which  hath  been  fo  much  contefted) 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  principally  at  leaft 
dated  from  the  Eftablifhment  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  this  City,  as  well  as  in  others 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  the  Inha- 
bitants  almoft  wholly  confifted  of  Chrif- 
tians.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  their 
Cities,  were  Curiae,  and  particular  Dif- 
tri&s,  to  which  Temples  and  Priefls, 
under  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  were  appro¬ 
priated.  This  Inftitution,  founded  on 
apparent  Reafons,  it  may  be  prefumed 
Conftantine  adopted,  whatever  letter  Va¬ 
riations  might  be  made  by  himfelf,  or 
others  afterwards.  Some  Reference  feems 


to  be  made  to  this,  by  fome  ancient  Au¬ 
thors,  and  particularly  by  Chryfojiom ,  in 
his  Homily  on  the  Afcenfion. 

8  Thefe  were  termed  Balinese;  and  at 
the  Head  of  them  was  placed  the  Seat  of 
the  Judge.  The  Chriftians,  at  firlb, 
fometimes  changing  them  into  Churches, 
or  otherwife,  obferving  their  Form  (by 
fubftituting  the  Communion  Table  in 
the  Room  of  the  Tribunal)  frequently 
retained  this  Name,  though  they  fome¬ 
times  applied  it  in  the  other  Senfe 
of  the  Word,  a*  denoting  a  Palace. 
Vid.  -Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

1  Bingham  s  Antiq.  b.  viii.  c,  3*  Wheeler's 
Account  of  Churches,  c.  8. 


L 
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three  Doors,  the  largeffc  opening  into  the  Middle,  in 
which  were  Seats  for  the  Men,  and  the  others  into  the 
two  Wings u,  which  feem  appropriated  for  the  female 
Sex:  The  upper  Part  correfponding  to  the  Divifion  of 
the  Jewifh  Temple,  was  the  Chancel ;  here  was  placed 
the  Communion-Table,  or  Altar.  Thefe  Names  were 
promifcuoufly  given,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  Ufe  to 
which  it  was  applied,  of  partaking  of  the  Communion 
on  it ;  and  the  latter  principally  on  Account  of  the 
Pravers  and  Oblations  there  made ;  and  in  this  Part  were 
Seats  for  thofe  wliofe  Office  it  was  to  perform  the  minif- 
terial  Fun&ions. 

Thefe  Churches  had  all  fuitable  Embellifhments  and 
Decorations :  According  to  the  Grecian  Tafte  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  they  were  particularly  adorned  with  many  large 
and  beautiful  Columns ;  in  the  Iniide,  what  Milton  calls 
the  high  embowed ,  or  arched  Roofs,  divided  into  feveral 
Pannels,  were  overlaid  with  Gold,  or  richly  painted,  or 
wrought  with  Mofaic  Works,  exhibiting  a  Variety  of 
Reprefentations.  In  vacant  Spaces  feleCt  Texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  were  fometimes  infcribed ;  or,  as  it  feems,  Portions 
of  facred  Hiftory  were  delineated ;  of  the  former,  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  one  of  the  antient  Fathers  w  :  And  within 
thefe  two  Centuries  the  Remains  of  the  latter  particularly 
occurred  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem ,  built  by  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Conjlantine  ;  for  a  faithful  Traveller  informs  us, 
that  on  the  Arches  and  Walls  of  this  half  ruined  Church 
were  plainly  difcernible  fome  fine  Scripture  Hiftories, 

B  Thefe  Parts  of  the  Church  were  corruptly  Ifles,  from  their  Refemblance 
called  E/j.GbXct,  and  oca.  The  Latin  of  a  Church  to  a  Dove. 

Church  called  them  Alae,  Wings :  hence 

the  French,  Les  Aides,  and  we  more  w  See  Bingham ,  viii.  3. 


made 
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made  with  Mofaic  Work,  and  laid  in  with  Colours 
very  artificially  \ 

The  great  Afiiduity  which  was  ufed  in  effablifhing 
Chriftianity  during  the  Reign  of  Canftantine ,  was  fome 

Years  afterwards  with  much  Zeal  renewed  by  Theoddfeus. 
By  one  of  his  Laws  it  was  peremptorily  enjoined  that  all 
Pagan  Temples  fhould  be  totally  demolished,  or  purged 
of  their  illegitimate  Ornaments,  and  fome  Representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crofs  be  fixed  in  them,  as  a  Criterion  of  their 
new  Deftination y.  It  appears  alfo  that  in  this  Reign 
many  Churches  were  founded,  as  well  as  decorated 
with  fome  Scripture  Hiftories,  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire z. 


x  Rauwolf’ s  Travels,  part  iii,  ch.  22. 
When  Eufebius  (Life  of  Conjlant.  c.  40.) 
mentions  the  innumerable  Ornaments 
which  the  Emperor  confered  on  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  faith, 
that  they  were  compofed  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  Materials,  and  wrought  with  the 
moft  exquifite  Workmanfhip,  but  that 
he  was  not  at  Leifu.re  to  defcribe  them 
particularly.  Had  this  been  done,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  we  might  have  heard 
that  fome  of  the  Arts  of  Defign  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exhibiting  Ornaments  of  an 
inftru&ive  Kind,  and  particularly  in  the 
Chancel,  which  he  is  judged  to  have  firft 
feparated  from  the  Nave.  There  is  a 
Paffage  in  St.  Cbryfojiom ,  which  may  be 
founded  on  this.  ‘  Thou  feeft,  fays  he, 
‘  Chrijl  on  the  Altar.’  in  ift  Ep.  to  Cor. 
c.  10.  The  Popifli  Expofitors  very  ab- 
furdly  wreft  thefe  Words  to  the  fignifying 
Chrift’s  corporal  Prefence  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  The  Proteftants  underftand  them 
figuratively;  and  perhaps  they  only  refer 
to  the  Hiftory  of  Chrijf  s  PaiTion,  which 
either  by  Sculpture,  Colours,  or  Em¬ 
broidery  prefented  itfelf  to  the  View  of 
his  Hearers,  in  one  of  Confantine s 
Churches. 

y  V-  Cod.Theod.  Leg.  25.  Cundte  eorum 
fana,  templa,  delubra,  ft  qua  nunc  e-tiam 


reftant  integra,  prsecepto  magiftratuum 
deftrui,  collocationeque  venerandae  chrif- 
tianae  religionis  figni  expiari  praecipimus. 
It  is  certain  indeed,  that  the  Papifts  have 
Very  fuperftitioufly,  and  even  impioufly 
ufed  the  Sign  and  Image  of  the  Crofs. 
But  in  thofe  Ages  the  foie  Intent  of  if, 
as  a  very  learned  Calvin  ift  remarks,  was, 
Animos  fidelium  ad  Chrifti  crucem  eve* 
here,  noii  materise  alicui  terrenae  aut 
figurae  aut  geftui  affigere.  If.  Cajaub.  Ex. 
13,  ad  Ann.  Bar.  It  appears  that  the 
Cuftom  of  inverting  our  Chriftian  Princes 
with  a  Crown,  on  which  a  Crofs  is 
placed,  was  derived  from  thofe  early 
Ages.  Regum  purpuras  et  ardentes  dia- 
dematum  gernmas  patibuli  falvatoris  pic- 
tura  ccndecorat.  Hieron ,  Ep.  ad  Lcetarn. 
I  may  add,  that  the  fame  Father,  on 
another  Occafion  makes  a  Remark, 
which  (hews  his  Judgment  concerning  a 
Point  which  hath  been  lately  difputed. 
Auiiquis  Hebraeorum  literis,  (faith  he  in 
Ezecb.  c.  ii.)  quibu3  ufque  hodie  Sama- 
ritae  utuniur,  extrema  Tau  crucis  habet 
fimilitudinern. 

Accounts  of  this  Kind  occur  in 
Paulinusy  and  other  ancient  Writers, 
and  by  which  we  find  that  they  did  not 
confine  themfelves  to  Scripture  Hiftories, 
but  intermixed  with  them  thofe  of  the 
L  2  Martyrs^ 
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In  this  Manner,  before  the  Conclufion  of  the  fourth 
Century,  the  weighty  Fabric  of  Paganifm,  which  had 
fubiifted  for  fo  many  Ages,  was  in  many  different  Coun¬ 
tries  alrnoft  wholly  fubverted,  and  the  Chriftian  Church 
with  much  Glory,  eretfted  on  its  Ruins.  It  appears  in¬ 
deed,  that  its  external  Profperity  met  with  fome  Inter¬ 
ruptions,  and  :hat  it  was  not  untainted  with  fome  fuper- 
fdtious  Tenets  and  Practices :  However,  with  Abate¬ 
ments  of  this  Kind,  the  Chriftian  Religion  appears,  during 
this  Century,  with  a  diftinguifhed  Luftre.  The  Church 
and  State,  clofely  allied,  communicated  a  reciprocal  Aid 
and  Afliftance  to  each  other. 

The  liberal  Sciences  and  polite  Arts  which  had  been 
proftituted  to  the  Advancement  of  Idolatry,  were  alrnoft 
wholly  confecrated  to  the  Honour  and  Support  of  true 
Religion.  Innumerable  Churches  were  every  where 
founded,  and  if  we  form  a  Judgment  of  them  from 
thofe  which  ftill  remain,  there  was  in  them,  as  one  who 
accurately  furveyed  them,  remarks,  c  Magnificence 

*  without  Gaudinefs,  Splendor  and  Gravity  mixed  toge- 

*  ther,  Comlinefs  and  Beauty,  with  Order  and  Reve- 
4  verence,  and  all  far  from  Foppery  and  Superftition  V 


Martyrs,  whofe  Bodies  were  intered  in 
their  Churches.  That  an  inordinate  Re¬ 
gard  to  departed  Saints  began  now  to 
prevail,  is  certain.  The  proper  Mean 
which  ought  to  have  been  obferved,  and 
which  yet  was  tranfgreffed,  is  judicioufly 
ilated  in  the  late  excellent  Remarks  on 
Ecclefiaft.  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  How¬ 
ever,  it  doth  not  appear,  that  Image 
Worfhip  was  in  thefe  Times  any  Conse¬ 
quence  of  fuch  Pradlices.  This  was  not 
tftabliihed  till  the  Eighth  Century.  When 
the  Height  of  Ignorance  prevailed  ;  and 
when,  in  the  Words  of  a  celebrated  Wri¬ 
ter,  the  fame  Spirit  of  Superftition  as  in 


the  Pagans  operated,  and  occafioned  the 
Papal  Authority  to  introduce  different 
Kinds  of  Idolatry. 

a  Wheeler's  Defcrip.  of  Ant.  Churches , 
p.  1 01.  There  is  indeed  aPaffage  in  St. 
Jercm ,  wherein  he  taxeth  fome  Churches 
with  having  a  Profufion  of  the  moft 
expenfive  Ornaments.  However,  this 
feems  only  to  have  been  in  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  Places ;  fince  fome  other  of  the 
Fathers  in  this  Age  judged  it  necef- 
fary,  by  their  Admonitions,  to  excite 
Men  to  a  Liberality  in  adorning  them. 
Vide  Ambrof.  L.  Ojfic.  c.  2.  Cbryf 
Horn.  8.  in  Asia  Apojl. 

The 
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The  Do&rines  of  Chriftianity  difFufed  their  genuine  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  Minds  and  Conduct  of  great  Multitudes 
of  its  Votaries,  and  thofe  who  prefided  over  the  Churches 
were  diftinguifhed  by  Angular  Abilities  joined  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  Re&itude  of  Deportment  \ 

h  This  was  particularly  acknowledged  Dedication  of  the  Defence  of  his  Dif- 
by  ’Julian ,  and  Am.  Marcellinus.  The  courfe  of  Idolatry ;  which  Account  the 
Character  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Fourth  Reader  may  find  is  extremely  different 

Century,  and  the  general  State  of  Chrif-  from  that  given  by  fome  late  learned 

tianity  in  the  latter  Part  of  it,  are  well  Writers, 
represented  by  Bifhop  Stilling  fleet,  in  the 
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SECT.  IV 


H  E  Fifth  Century  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft 
memorable  Revolutions  in  the  political  State  of 
the  World.  The  Roman  Empire,  which  had 


obtained  a  Dominion  over  fo  confiderable  a  Part  thereof, 


was  itfelf  fubdued  and  diflolved  by  lavage  Nations.  Nor 
did  thefe  Barbarians  only  wage  War  againft  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Countries  into  which  they  made  an  Irruption, 
but  againft  their  ineftimable  Productions  of  Wit  and  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  their  other  confummate  Mailer-pieces  of 
Labour  and  Ingenuity.  In  confequence  of  this,  all  thole 
Sciences  which  enoble  and  dignify  the  rational  Soul,  and 
all  thofe  Arts  which  civilize  and  embellilh  human  Life, 
were  in  a  Manner  extinguilhe^  and  loft.  - 

Hence  particularly  amongft  the  Italians ,  during  this 
Age,  inftead  of  any  Edifices  being  raifed,  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Palaces  and  Temples  wTere  defaced,  or  levelled  with 
the  Ground.  As  to  our  own  Countrymen  we  find  it 
likewife  related,  that  with  RelpeCt  to  Architecture,  they 
relapfed  into  their  primitive  State  of  Barbarifm c.  Men¬ 
tion  indeed  is  made,  that  an  epifcopal  Church,  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Structure,  was  ere&ed  on  the  Confines  of  England ; 
but  this  Edifice,  which  was  probably  the  Work  of  Roman 


c  Gildas ,  de  Excidio  Brit.  f.  14. 


Artificers, 
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Artificers,  feems  to  be  taken  Notice  of  for  the  fingular 
Chara<fter  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed  d. 

In  the  Sixth  Century,  however,  the  Weftern  World 
being  reduced  into  a  pofitive  State  of  Subjedlion,  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  liberal  Arts  appear  to  be  cultivated  and 
exercifed.  T’heodoric  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  and  fome 
of  his  Succeflbrs,  with  Symmachus ,  Boetius ,  and  other 
Perfons  of  high  Rank,  much  encouraged  thofe  Arts e : 
And  by  their  Means  many  facred  Edifices  were  raifed. 
But  from  this  Time  we  may  with  moft  Probability  de¬ 
duce  the  true  iEra  of  the  Commencement  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  It  appears  indeed,  that  about  the  Middle 
of  the  third  Century,  a  perfect  Tafte  among  the  Romans 
themfelves  began  to  decline :  After  that  Time  moft  of 


d  This  was  Candida  Cafa,  Whitern 
or  Whitechurch  in  Galloway  ;  fo  called 
from  the  polifhed  Stone  ufed  on  it.  Mr. 
Bingham ,  (b.  viii,  I©.)  thinks,  indeed, 
that  this  Name  was  given  for  it’s  Plain- 
nefs  and  Simplicity.  But  the  Word  Ca¬ 
fa,  in  thefe  Ages,  as  is  fhewn  in  Spel- 
maris  GlolTary,  was  no  wife  confined  to 
the  denoting  mean  Habitations.  This 
Church  was  built  about  the  Year  448  by 
Ninian ,  Bifhop  of  Glafcow,  who  after¬ 
wards  refided  there,  and  converted  the 
Pi£ts  in  all  the  neighbouring  Parts.  In 
France,  about  the  Beginning  of  this  Cen¬ 
tury  is  faid  to  be  built,  at  Lyons,  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen ,  now  {landing.  It 
hath,  faith  a  late  learned  Writer,  ail  the 
Marks  of  Antiquity  which  flrike  Con- 
noifTeurs  at  the  firft  Call  of  the  Eye. 
It  is  built  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  the 
Veffibule  is  for  publick  Penitents  and 
Catechumens,  with  Fonts  for  Baptizing. 
The  Nave  is  for  the  People,  and  the 
Chancel  is  bounded  by  the  Reading-defk. 
There  are  alfo  the  Remains  of  Mofaic 
Work.  Vid.  Rech.  fur  les  Antiq.  de 
Lyons ,  vol.  11.  p.  476.  About  the 
End  of  this  Century  Churches  are  faid 
to  be  founded  and  endowed  in  South 


Wales,  by  Dubritlus  Bifhop  of  LandafF. 
But  the  M.S.  referred  to  by  Mr.  Selden , 
(Hift.  of  Tythes,  c.  9.)  giving  this  Ac¬ 
count  feems  to  be  of  dubious  Authority. 

e  The  Country  of  the  Goths  compre¬ 
hending  Tranfylvania,  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  arid  Part  of  Hungary,  was  by 
Trajan  reduced  into  a  Province  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  and  thereby  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  ©f  the  Gofpel  among  them  was 
much  promoted,  faith  Sir  Ifaac  Newton , 
on  the  Proph.  c.  5.  However,  Jornan- 
des  relates,  that  two  Centuries  before 
this  Time,  (vid.  de  Rebus  Gothicis, 
c.  11.)  their  Kings  and  Noblemen  were 
infliudled  in  the  Liberal  Sciences,  and 
particularly  taught  to  eredl  Temples. 
As  to  the  Manner  of  Building  in  the 
6th  Century,  fome  Account  is  given 
by  Caffiodorus ,  whofe  Writings  are 
cited  or  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mafcou ,  in 
his  valuable  Hiftory  of  the  antient  Ger¬ 
mans,  vol.  11.  p.  62.  The  Stile  of 
Building  they  introduced,  is  named  by 
the  Italian,  Architettura  Tedefca,  or 
the  Celtic.  And  this  feems  to  be  in 
fome  Refpefts  the  fame  with  that  bar¬ 
baric  Form  in  Temples  which  Plato  in 
his  Critias,  and  Strabo ,  1.  17,  fpeakof. 

their 
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their  Buildings  have  been  obferved  to  be  rather  confider- 
able  for  their  Solidity  and  Bulk,  than  for  the  Goodnefs 
of  their  Materials,  or  Juftnefs  of  their  Ornaments f. 
But  this  Corruption  of  Tafte  gradually  increafed ;  and 
the  Goths,  it  may  be  prefumed,  if  willing  to  imitate  any 
of  the  Roman  Models,  would  be  principally  inclined  to 
thofe  which  were  moft  correfpondent  to  their  own  uncul¬ 
tivated  Judgments  :  Their  Buildings  at  leaft  in  this  Age, 
are  characterized  by  their  Maffinefs  and  Heavinefs.  In 
their  Churches  the  Form  of  a  Crofs  was  pitched  upon  as 
moft  eligible ;  and  in  their  Structures  fome  Regard  is 
judged  to  be  paid  to  thefe  fubterraneous  Places  in  which 
the  firft  Chriftians  held  their  Aflemblies.  The  fame 
Order  and  Regularity  were  aimed  at  in  their  Columns, 
Arches,  &c.  yet  there  was  the  greateft  Variation  from 
thofe  Proportions  and  Ornaments  which  give  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Buildings  fuch  permanent  Strength,  Beauty, 
and  Majefty.  DefeCts  of  the  fame  Kind  probably  oc¬ 
curred  in  thofe  Churches  which  were  built  in  England 
and  Wales  during  this  Century :  For  if  the  antient  Chro¬ 
niclers  may  be  credited,  King  Arthur  particularly  figna- 
lized  himfelf  by  the  great  Number  of  lacred  as  well  as 
civil  Edifices  which  he  erected.  About  the  fame  Time 
the  Monks  and  other  Ecclefiaftics  in  Fra?ice ,  are  faid  to 
have  been  much  occupied  in  erecting  parochial  Churches 
and  religious  Houfes.  But  all  which  they  regarded  in 
their  Buildings,  as  a  learned  French  Writer  informs  us, 
was  to  give  them  all  poflible  Solidity,  without  having 
any  Idea  of  thofe  Proportions  and  Ornaments  which  con- 
ftitute  the  Goodnefs  and  Beauty  of  Architecture.  How- 

f  Vid.  Felibien  Recueil,  Hift,'  &c,  vol.  i,  p.  97. 


ever 
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ever,  fome  of  the  Cathedrals  which  were  then  eredted, 
he  faith,  are  extremely  magnificent,  being  adorned  with 
Columns,  enriched  with  Marble,  Mojaic  Works,  and 
Painting  s. 

But  with  Regard  to  all  Particulars  of  this  Kind,  the 
Church  of  SanBa  Sophia  at  Conjlantinople ,  rebuilt  by 
yujiinian  in  this  Century,  mu  ft  infinitely  claim  the  Pre¬ 
eminence:  This  ftupendous  Structure  for  its  ftately 
Porticos,  Columns,  and  Cupola,  and  for  the  Variety  and 
Greatnefs  of  its  other  Ornaments,  excites  the  Admiration 
of  the  ableft  Judges  who  at  prefent  furvey  it.  In  the 
Roof,  Porticos,  and  Spaces  between  the  Windows  were 
the  richeft  Mofaic  Works,  and  particularly  feveral  Re- 
prefentations  of  facred  Hiftory,  which  Dr.  Smith  obferves, 
may  be  clearly  enough  difcernedh:  But  the  Titrks  have 
defaced  many  of  them,  as  being  avowed  Enemies  to 
Imagery  of  every  Kind.  Nay,  the  marble  Doors  having, 
engraved  on  them,  feveral  flat  Croffes,  they  have  taken 
away  the  tranfverfe  Pieces,  not  believing  that  Chrift 
whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  a  great  Prophet,  was 
ever  crucified  himfelf  in  Perfon,  but  only  that  fome 
Phantom  or  Apparition  feemingly  buffered  in  his  Stead  ; 
and  therefore  they  cannot  endure  to  behold,  at  the  very 
Entrance  into  the  Mofque,  fuch  Marks  of  Jewifh 
Cruelty  and  Chriftian  Stupidity  in  Reference  to  our 
Saviour’s  Paflion1. 

In  the  Annals  of  our  own  Country,  before  the  Con- 
clufion  of  this  Century,  fome  memorable  Ecclefiaftical 

%  Felibien  Recueil  Hiji.  &c.  Vol.  I.  coplus,  an  intelligent  Perfon,  who  lived 
p  jj-  in  the  Emperor’s  Houfhold.  But  the 

* h  Brief  Defcript.  of  Conjian.  p.  308.  beft  Comment  on  it  is  this  Account  of 
i  Grelot’s  Voyage  to  Conftant.  p.  99.  Monf.  Grelot ,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
There  is  extant  a  very  minute  and  exa£l  exa£t  and  faithful. 

Defcription  of  this  Church  given  by  Pro - 

*  M  Eventi 
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Events  occurred:  Thus  in  the  Year  593,  the  Britons 
having  retreated  into  North  Wales ,  after  their  Defeat  at 
Chejler ,  engaged  themfelves  in  building  Churches,  and 
in  fixing  Limits  and  Precindts  to  Parifhes k.  Chriftianity 
indeed,  as  planted  in  the  firft  Ages,  had  long  flourifhed 
in  the  different  Parts  of  that  Country ;  and  at  this  Time 
feven  Bifhops,  under  the  Primate  of  Caerleon ,  prefid ed 
over  their  Churches :  And  thefe  were  the  Prelates,  who 
a  few  Years  after  this,  paid  their  Devoirs  to  the  arrogant 
MifTionary  of  Rome,  who  demanded  of  them  that  Sub- 
million  to  the  Papal  See,  which  their  Probity  and  Spirit 
would  not  permit  them  to  grant 

The  active  Zeal  however  of  Augujlin ,  cannot  but  be 
an  Objed  of  the  jufteft  Commendation,  as  it  was  fb 
eminently  inftrumental  in  firft  converting  one  of  our 
Saxon  Monarchs  to  the  Chriftian  Faith.  And  in  Confe- 
quence  of  this  we  find,  that  Britijh  Churches  which 
had  been  deferted  and  profaned,  were  rebuilt ;  that  fuch 
as  had  been  damaged  or  decayed,  were  repaired ;  and 
that  feveral  new  Fabrics  were  ere&ed.  Temples  like  wife 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  Pagan  Deities,  were  cleared 
from  their  fuperftitious  Ornaments,  and  confecrated  to 
the  Service  of  the  true  God.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Country  where  no  facred  Edifices 
of  any  Kind  as  yet  occurred,  the  new  Converts  occa- 
fionally  affembled  for  public  Worfhip,  in  any  commodious 
Place,  where  fome  Memorial  of  our  Saviour’s  Paflion  was 
exhibited"1.  And  indeed  as  for  many  Years  the  Number 

k  Vid.  Cartes  s  Fiifk  I,  219*  commodarn  diurnas  orationis  fedulitatem 

See  Bede,  1.  25  c.  2.  „  folent  habere.  Peregrin.  I'Vilabildi  Ant iq. 

“  Hlc  mos  eft  Saxonicae  genti's,  Left,  iv,  pag.  286. 
quod  in  nonnullis  nobilium  bonorumque  Some  Obelifts,  and  Stone  Crofles, 
liominum  praediis,  famftae  crucis  Signum,  with  Saxon  Infcriptions  are  ftiJl  ex- 
domino  dicatum,  in  altum  eredum,  ad  tant  in  different  Parts  of  Britain.  Mr. 

Gordon. 
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of  Rural  Churches,  no  wife  correfponded  to  the  Occa¬ 
sions  which  offered,  it  was  neceftary  to  Supply  this  Defetft 
by  fending  itinerant  Paftors  into  different  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Cathedrals  were  endowed ;  and  it  was 
the  Office  of  thofe  who  prefided  over  them,  to  difpenfe 
the  Revenues,  Oblations,  and  other  Emoluments  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  :  And  hence  their  Prefbyters  were  authorized 
and  commanded  to  repair,  at  Stated  Times,  to  Villages, 
for  Solemnizing  public  Worfhip,  for  adminiftring  the  Sa¬ 
craments,  and  for  giving  Spiritual  Inftrudlions. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  the  Want  of  determinate 
Places  of  Refidence  for  Paftors,  and  of  particular  paro¬ 
chial  Churches  in  particular  Diftri&s  for  the  People, 
muft  be  attended  with  numerous  Inconveniences :  And 
hence  the  redreffing  thefe  Evils  became  an  Objetft  of 
public  Concern  \  With  this  View  the  Gentry  and  No¬ 
bility  within  their  capital  Manors,  and  Princes  within 
their  Royal  Demefnes,  ere&ed  and  endowed  Churches 0 ; 
to  which  Incumbents  were  fixed,  for  the  fpecial  Ufe  of 
their  Servants  and  Tenants.  The  fuperior  Clergy 
greatly  promoted  by  their  Examples,  and  encouraged  by 
their  Exhortations,  all  Undertakings  of  that  Kind.  In 


Gordon  mentions  a  remarkable  one,  with 
our  Saviour’s  Paflion  engraven  on  it,  near 
Annan,  in  Scotland.  Iter.  Sept.  App. 
160.  And  one  ofafimilar  Kind  was  for¬ 
merly  placed  in  the  Church  of  Reculver. 
Vid.  Harris's  Hift.  of  Kent,  p.  245. 

n  The  firft  Author  of  Note,  who 
learnedly  and  judicioufly  confidered  the 
Origin  and  Divifion  of  Parishes  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  was  Mr.  Selden , 
in  his  Hift.  of  Tythes,  c.  ix.  Improve¬ 
ments  indeed  have  been  made  on  this 
Account,  by  the  Labours  of  fome  emi¬ 
nent  modern  Antiquaries ;  particularly 
Mr.  Wharton ,  and  the  Biihops  Stilling- 


Jleet  and  Kennet.  Mr.  Carte ,  (Hift.  of 
Eng.  vol.  1,  p.  242,)  largely  infills  on 
the  Merits  of  Archbifhop  Theodore  in  this 
refpe<5t,  as  if  he  was  the  foie  Inftrument 
of  this  Inftitution,  or  had  in  a  high  De¬ 
gree  perfected  it ;  which  doth  not  admit 
of  any  juft  Proof. 

0  In  the  Year  1390,  a  Letter  written 
with  a  becoming  Spirit,  was  addrefied 
to  the  Pope,  the  King  and  the  two 
Hopfes  of  Parliament,  alferting  their 
Right  to  the  Patronage  of  Livings,  in 
Virtue  of  their  Anceftors  having  founded 
and  endowed  their  Churches.  Vid. 
mer ,  A&a  Pub.  tom.  vii.  p.  672. 

M  2  this 
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this  Manner  Cead  Bifliop  of  London,  Sexulphus  Bifhop 
of  the  Mercii ,  (the  middle  Angles),  with  the  Prelates 
Fcelix  and  Bizinus ,  amongft  the  Eaffc  and  Weft  Saxons, 
particularly  fignalized  their  Zeal  :  But  none  was  a 
greater  Inftrument  of  this  than  "Theodore,  a  Perfbn  of 
great  Accompli fhments  and  Merit,  who  filled  the  See  of 
Canterbury .  The  encouraging  Perfons  of  Fortune  and 
Quality  to  found  and  endow  parochial  Churches,  by  the 
procuring  Royal  Licenfes,  veiling  in  them  their  Patron¬ 
age,  hath  been  more  efpecially  attributed  to  him.  And 
thus  before  the  End  of  the  Seventh  Century,  in  every 
Kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  many  rural  Churches  and 
parochial  Divifions  were  added  to  thofe  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  Foundations,  which  were  firft  raifed  and 
endowed. 

As  to  the  Architecture  made  Ufe  of  by  the  Saxons ,  it 
was  doubtlefs  in  their  native  Gothic  Stile  :  Many  of  their 
Churches  were  conffructed  folely  with  Wood,  and  where 
the  Walls  were  built  with  other  Materials,  it  doth  not 
appear  they  knew  the  Art  of  railing  Vaults  and  turning 
great  Arches  with  Stone p ;  hence  when  particular  Ele¬ 
gance  and  Magnificence  were  requifite,  they  were  necefi 
fitated  to  have  Recourfe  to  foreign  Artificers :  And  it  is 
recorded  that  by  them  many  beautiful  Structures  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  Kind  were  in  this  Age  ereCted.  The  Churches 
of  Peterborough q,  Hexham ,  Litchfield ,  and  Rippon ,  are 


p  Vid.  Somners  Antiq.  of  Canterbury, 
p.  146. 

q  About  the  Year  655,  was  founded 
the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  one  of 
the  nobleft  Pieces  of  Gothic  Architedlure 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  curioufly  adorned, 
for  the  Age  of  it,  with  a  great  Variety  of 
Imagery.  The  prefent  Walls  and  Body 
®£  the  Church  are  judged  to  be  the  lame 


with  thofe  which  were  then  eredted  by 
King  Wulfere.  Mortons  Northamptonjh* 
p.  534.  Hexham  in  Northumberland 
was  an  Epifcopal  See,  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Durham.  The  Weft  End  of 
the  antient  Church  is  faid  to  be  entire, 
and  a  very  ftately  Structure,  though  much 
damaged  in  the  civil  Wars. 

particularly 
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particularly  taken  Notice  of  for  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Ex¬ 
pence  and  Exquifitenefs  of  Art  bellowed  on  them.  In 
the  fame  Age  a  Church  and  Monaftery  were  erected  after 
the  Roman  Manner  at  Girwy  in  the  Bifhopric  of  Durham  ; 
the  Founder,  BenediElus  Bifcopius  of  a  noble  Family,  fent 
into  Italy  for  Glaziers,  who  exercifed  their  Art  on  the 
Wind  ows,  and  who  efcablifhed  the  Ufe  of  their  Manu¬ 
factures  throughout  the  Kingdom.  ’Tis  related  like  wife 
of  the  fame  Perfon,  that  he  introduced  into  his  Church 
the  Practice  of  adorning  fome  Parts  of  it  with  evangelical 
Hiftories,  and  with  Reprefentations  of  Chrift’s  coming  to 
judge  the  World,  delineated  on  the  Walls r. 

In  the  fucceeding  Centuries  throughout  Italy  ^  Ger¬ 
many  ,  Spain ,  and  France ,  many  eminent  Churches 
were  erected,  fumptuoufly  adorned  and  magnificently 
endowed.  The  Arabs  likewife  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
throughout  their  new  Dominions  by  their  Mofques.  In 
England  during  the  Eighth  Century  the  Church  and 
Monaftery  of  Glaflonbury  were  rebuilt  by  Ina>  with  a 
Profufion  of  the  moft  coftly  Ornaments,  and  in  the  beft 
Stile  of  Architecture  which  was  then  known  3.  In  all 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom  Churches  were  built,  repaired,  and 
adorned ;  Donations  of  Glebes  and  Manfes  were  made, 
and  parochial  Divifions  were  fixed.  Many  Contributions 
of  this  Kind,  enacted  in  the  Witenagemots ,  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tant,  though  intermixed  with  Laws  which  are  purely  of 
a  civil  Nature. 

In  the  next  Century  a  fatal  Interruption  happened  to 
all  Undertakings  of  this  Kind,  and  the  greateft  Devalua¬ 
tion  was  every  where  made  by  the  hoftile  Invafions  of 
the  Danes  :  But  thefe  Barbarians  being  fubdued,  and  a 

r  Vid.  Hilt.  Abb.  Wiremuthj  p.  226,  *  Hcarne  s  Du&or  Hiftoricus,  2,  313. 

permanent 
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permanent  Peace  eftablifhed  by  the  great  Aljredy  he  ex- 
ercifed  his  unwearied  Efforts  in  encouraging  Commerce 
in  promoting  Arts,  and  in  advancing  Religion  :  And 
hence  he  applied  his  Solicitations  to  the  bringing  hither 
from  all  the  neighbouring  Nations  the  molt  knowing  Per- 
fons  in  different  Profeflions  and  Occupations  *.  And  by 
their  Means  particularly  the  Villages,  Towns,  and  Cities 
of  his  Kingdom,  were  with  all  poffible  Expedition  re¬ 
adorned  with  Stru&ures  for  facred  and  civil  Ufes. 

In  the  Year  900,  a  Period  was  put  to  this  moft  illuf- 
trious  Monarch’s  Life  and  Reign  :  Nor  were  all  his  noble 
Defigns  compleated,  or  his  great  Example  followed  by 
his  Succeffors  to  the  Throne.  The  Inclinations  of  Men  in 
thofe  Ages  indeed,  were  almoft  wholly  turned  towards 
Abbeys,  Monafteries,  and  other  fuch  fuperftitious  Infti- 
tutions.  Of  thefe  and  the  Gothic  Structures  belonging 
to  them  (which  are  accurately  defcribed  by  our  Country¬ 
man  Gale^  in  his  Monafticon  Anglicanum)  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Notice  occurs  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
thofe  Times. 

About  the  Beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Century  a  Sedt 
of  excellent  Artificers  (who  may  be  judged  to  have  re¬ 
fined  their  Tafte  by  the  antient  Models)  flourifhed  in 
France.  The  Churches  they  eredted,  it  is  faid  by  a 
good  Judge1,  are  very  fumptuous;  and  that  fcarce  any 
other  in  Europe  are  more  folid  and  grand.  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  (in  whofe  Reign  a  fervile  Imitation  of  all 
French  Cuftoms  prevailed)  hence  probably  made  Im- 

*  Ad  aulam  ejus  convolarunt  omnium  quos  dum  regia  benignitate  accepit,  ci* 
ftudiorum  advenae,  Galli,  Franci,  Armo-  vibus  in  omni  artium  genere  patriam  in- 
rici,  Britanni,  Germani,  Frifones,  Scoti,  ftruxit.  Spelmani  Vita  Alfredi ,  p.  114. 
Cambro-Britanni,  aliique  quamplurimi,  *  Ftlib,  Rec.  Hift.  p.  p.  148. 

provements 
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provements  on  the  Saxon  Architecture.  The  *  Hiftorian 
faith  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  that  it  was  built  according 
to  a  new  Mode  which  was  then  introduced  into  the 
Kingdom,  and  which  afterwards  was  followed  at  a  great 
Expence.  Sir  Chrijlopher  Wren  w  judgeth,  that  this 
Church,  according  to  fome  Forms  of  the  fame  Kind 
which  now  remain  in  the  Nation,  was  a  good  ftrong 
Building,  not  much  altered  from  the  Roman  Way, 
with  Piers,  round  Pillars,  round  headed  Arches,  and 
Windows,  and  with  thick  Walls  on  the  Outfide,  with¬ 
out  Buttrefies*. 

When  the  Normans  came  hither,  they  doubtlefs 
brought  with  them  their  own  Artificers,  and  their  own 
general  Plan  of  Architecture.  The  Quarries  of  Caen 
fupplying  them  with  Quantities  of  Stone,  they  imported 
it  for  their  Ufe.  Their  .Churches  were  plain  though 
handfome,  and  well  proportioned;  they  were  built  in  the 
Form  of  a  Crofs,  with  a  Nave  and  two  fide  lies ;  there 


u  Mathew  Pari p.  226. 

w  See  his  Letter  to  Bifliop  Sprat ,  in 
the  Parentalia ;  or  in  Whitmore's  Hift. 
of  Weftminfter  Abbey.  The  prefent 
Church  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.  2000I. 
per  Ann.  for  eighteen  Years,  being  ex* 
pended  on  it. 

x  See  the  late  Tour  through  Nor¬ 
mandy,  p.  32,  33,  &c.  The  ingenious 
Author  of  it  remarks,  that  round-arched 
Buildings,  with  a  particular  Form  of 
Mouldings,  and  without  Ornaments, 
was  the  Fafhion  of  the  Conquerors  Age, 
and  the  oldeft  Norman  Architecture  ; 
and  that  the  pointed  Arch  fucceeded  and 
brought  with  it  the  Ornaments  added  in 
after  Times  ;  which  laft  may  be  called 
the  New  Norman  Architecture.  But 
this,  it  is  apprehended  is  a  miftaken  Ac¬ 
count,  the  round  Arch  was  the  Fafhion 
of  the  preceding  Ages,  being  the  Roman 
Style,  though  much  corrupted.  And 


this  Manner  of  building  prevailed  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  and  indeed 
over  all  this  Part  of  Europe,  with  fome 
trifling  Variation,  till  about  the  Reign 
of  our  King  Stephen ,  and  Henry  II.  when 
a  new  Style  began  to  be  introduced. 
At  our  St.  Peter’s  in  Oxford,  at  Iffley, 
Stukely,  Southwell  Minfter,  and  other 
Churches  built  by  the  Saxons,  we  find 
round  Arches,  &c.  And  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Leige,  built  in  the  Eighth  Cen¬ 
tury,  is  an  old  Door  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Nave,  with  a  round  Arch,  and 
hatched  Mouldings,  like  our  Saxon,  or 
early  Norman  Architecture ;  but  all  the 
reft  of  the  prefent  Fabric  is  Gothic,  i.  e. 
with  pointed  Arches,  and  a  Variety  of 
little  Ornaments. - For  thefe  Re¬ 

marks  I  am  indebted  to  a  worthy  Perfon, 
whofe  learned  Curiofity  induced  him  for¬ 
merly  to  make  a  particular  Enquiry  of 
this  Kind. 


was 
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was  added  a  Steeple  in  the  Centre,  with  round  Arches  in 
the  Windows  and  Doors ;  and  the  Entrance  into  them 
was  by  a  Defcent  of  two  or  three  Steps. 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  general  Model  of  the 
Anglo  Norman  Churches  erected  by  the  Conqueror  and 
his  immediate  Succeffors,  or  by  their  Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral  Barons.  The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  and  Battle 
Abbey  were  two  of  the  ftatelieft  Structures  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  Reign ;  and  the  former  is  taken  Notice  of  for 
the  lingular  Decorations  which  foon  after  its  being 
erected  were  conferred  on  it.  In  the  two  fubfequent 
Centuries  indeed,  fome  few  Alterations  appear  to  be 
made  in  the  Mode  of  erecting  and  adorning  Churches. 
Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  particular  Tafle 
and  Fancy  of  the  principal  Architects,  or  to  the  expedi¬ 
tions  which  were  then  made  into  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  the 


World,  admits  of  a  Difpute 

y  It  is  the  Opinion  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wr  •en,  that  the  Saracen  Way  of  Building 
was  learnt  during  the  Crufades ;  and  that 
being  feen  in  the  Fall,  it  foon  fpread 
over  Europe  ;  and  particularly  in  France, 
the  Fafhion  of  which  Nation  we  have 
imitated  in  all  Ages.  But  for  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  tho’  followed  by  feveral  eminent 
Writers,  I  have  not  feen  any  antient 
good  Authority :  Dr.  Shazv  obferves, 
(Travels,  p.  273,)  that  there  is  a 
near  Relation  betwixt  the  Architecture 
of  the  Moors,  and  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  Method 
of  Building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  feems  to  have  continued  the 
fame,  without  the  leaft  ‘Alteration  or 
Improvement.  One  of  the  principal 
Mofques  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  reprefents,  as  diftinguilhed  only 
by  it’s  Capacioufnefs,  Lownefs,  and  it’s 
great  Number  of  Columns ;  (vide  Rays 
Travels,  p.  487,)  the  Pillars  indeed,  as 
well  as  all  other  Parts  of  the  modern 


Gothic  Buildings,  are  as  much  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  Excefs  of  Delicacy,  as 
the  antient  were  for  their  immoderate 
Heavinefs.  But  that  doth  not  appear  to 
be  the  peculiar  Tafte  of  the  Arabs.  It 
appears  indeed,  that  both  in  France  and 
England,  after  the  Time  of  the  Crufades 
many  beautiful  and  well-proportioned 
Churches  were  built,  and  fome  by  them 
who  returned  from  them.  (v.  Felib.  Rec. 
Hift.  p.  165).  However,  from  thence 
we  can  only  infer,  that  thofe  Artifts 
who  attended  the  Expedition  into  the 
Eaft,  and  obferved  the  Buildings  there 
improved  their  Skill  in  Architecture. 
And  as  the  Word  Sarazzin,  in  the  old 
French  Language,  denotes  an  Infidel 
or  Pagan,  (vid.  Perroniana  under  that 
Word)  I  apprehend  it  is  not  impollible 
but  this  Name  might  originally,  on 
that  Account  only,  be  applied  to  the 
new  Style  of  Building,  which  then  began 
to  prevail. 


* 


But 
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But  by  what  Means  foever  it  may  have  happened,  it 
hath  been  remarked  and  cenfured  in  the  Churches  of 
thefe  Ages,  that  for  Magnificence,  they  were  railed  to 
an  inordinate  Height,  and  that  they  were  fraught  with 
a  Multiplicity  of  fuperfluous  Ornaments,  either  uncon¬ 
nected  and  detached,  or  unmeaning  and  fantaftical. 
However,  as  a  Balance  to  thefe  Defeats  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  in  the  general  Structure  of  thefe  Churches  a  moft 
extraordinary  Elegance  and  uncommon  Beauty  were  dis¬ 
played.  Signal  Inflances  of  this  appear  in  the  Cathedrals 
of  Italy ,  France ,  and  Fngland :  In  our  own  Country 
the  Church  of  New  Sarum  z  may  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  built  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and 
which  hath  been  judged  to  be  one  of  the  belt  Patterns  of 
Architecture  in  that  Age.  A  late  accurate  Surveyor  of 
it  remarks,  that  when  this  Pile  was  firft  finiffied,  the 


z  The  Methods  ufed  in  raifing  Mo¬ 
ney  for  erecting  this  Cathedral,  as  re- 
prefented  by  Mr.  Price ,  in  his  late  Ob¬ 
servations  on  it,  are  not  unworthy  of 
Notice : 

Firft  ;  The  Bifhop,  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  obliged  themfelves  to  apply  a  fourth 
Part  of  their  annual  Revenue  towards  it 
for  feven  Years. 

Secondly ;  Some  Members  of  the 
Chapter  were  appointed  to  colleCt  Con¬ 
tributions  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Thirdly  ;  Several  of  the  Nobility  bound 
themfelves  to  fome  fpecial  Contributions 
for  feven  Years. 

Fourthly ;  Oblations  were  made  by 
the  King  and  others  at  firft  :  and  it  was 
ordered  that  fuch  as  Ihould  be  made  on 
the  new  Altar  and  Chapel,  if  not  given 
for  the  perpetual  Ornament  of  the 
Church,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  finifh- 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Price  remarks  that  the  Stone  of 
which  the  Walls  and  Buttrefles  are  com- 
pofed,  was  brought  from  Chilmarke,  a 


Village  in  that  Neighbourhood  ;  but  that 
the  Pillars  and  Shells  are  of  Purbeck 
Marble ;  a  Stone,  I  am  informed,  which 
is  a  Congeries  of  Shells  from  a  Quarry 
in  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck,  now  worked  out ; 
but  of  which  we  meet  with  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  in  our  antient  Churches.  With 
this  Cathedral  of  Sarum,  for  Statelinefs 
and  Magnificence,  are  joined  thofe  of 
York,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  and  Win- 
chefter.  The  Side  Ifles  of  the  latter 
were  built  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI. 
when  fome  additional  Improvements  are 
faid  to  be  made  in  the  Ornaments  of 
Buildings.  A  late  ingenious  Author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  grand  Weft  Window  of 
this  Cathedral  feems  to  be  made  up  of 
the  difperfed  Fragments,  which,  imper¬ 
fect  as  it  is,  has  both  a  fine  EfFeCt,  and 
leaves  the  Penfive  Imagination  to  fuppljr 
that  religious  Light,  which  was  difFufed 
over  all  the  Church,  when  the  Win¬ 
dows  retained  their  original  Splendor. 
Vid.  Acc.  of  Winch.  Cathed.  pag.  95. 

N  delicate 
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delicate  marble  Pillars,  the  Ornaments  of  the  Win¬ 
dows,  and  Choir,  with  the  beautiful  Arcade,  Pave¬ 
ment,  &c.  mu  ft  have  had  a  moft  venerable  Appearance, 
and  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  Admiration  and 
charming  the  Eye  of  every  Beholder.  As  to  the  Win¬ 
dows  he  finds  that  they  were  glazed  both  with  painted 
and  ftained  Glafs  \ 

About  this  Time  indeed,  the  general  Ufe  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  Ornament  feems  to  have  been  received  in  our 
Kingdom :  That  Edifices  by  Means  thereof  were  rendered 
dark  and  gloomy,  was  fo  far  from  creating  an  Objection 
to  it,  that  it  rather  occafioned  their  ufing  it ;  they  judged 
them  better  calculated  for  recollecting  the  Thoughts, 
and  fixing  pious  Affections b.  In  other  ReipeCts  Dark- 
nels,  faith  a  late  ingenious  Author0,  who  enquires 
philofophically  into  the  true  Grounds  of  the  Sublime,  is 
known  by  Experience  to  have  a  greater  EffeCt  on  the 
Paflions  than  Light.  c  Betides,’  as  he  remarks,  c  to 
i  make  an  ObjeCt  very  ftriking,  we  fhould  make  it  as 
1  different  as  poftible  from  the  ObjeCt  with  which  we 

*  have  been  immediately  converfant ;  when  therefore  you 

*  enter  a  Building,  you  cannot  pafs  into  a  greater  Light 
i  than  you  had  in  the  open  Air  :  To  go  into  fome  De~ 

*  grees  lefs  can  make  only  a  trifling  Change ;  but  to 

*  make  the  Tranfition  thoroughly  ftriking,  you  ought  to 

a  See  Pile's  Obfervations  on  the  Ca-  Elements  of  Architecture,  p.  35.  Light, 
thedral  of  New  Sarum,  p.  65.  faith  he,  can  mifbecome  no  Edifice  what- 

b  Sir  Thomas  Moore ,  delcribing  the  foever.  Temples  only  excepted,  which 
Temples  of  Utopia,  faith,  that  they  were  antiently  dark,  as  they  are  like  wife 
were  fubobfcura,  nec  id  aedificandi  in-  ,  at  this  Day  in  fome  Proportion,  Devo- 
fcitia  faCtum,  fed  confilio  facerdotum,  tion  more  requiring  collected  than  dif- 
cprod  immodica  lux  cogitationes  dif-  fufed  Spirits. 

pergit.  The  Senfe  of  this  Paflage  is  c  Philofophical  Efiay  concerning  the 
partly  given  by  Mr,  IT,  JVotton,  in  his  fublime,  P.  2.  SeCt.  15. 

i  pafs 
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c  pafs  from  the  greateft  Light  to  as  much  Darknefs  as  is 
c  confiftent  with  the  Ufes  of  Archite&ure.’ 

However,  thefe  were  not  the  foie  good  Ends  to  the 
promoting  which  it  was  judged  that  this  Ornament 
might  be  conducive  :  Thus  by  Means  of  it,  they  were 
defirous  of  preferving  venerable  Names  from  Oblivion, 
and  of  tranfmitting  them  to  late  Pofterity.  The  raiding 
fepulchral  Monuments  or  honorary  Cenotaphs  to  Perfons 
diftinguifhed  by  very  fuperior  Merit,  or  by  iignal  Favours 
conferred,  hath  been  an  eftablifhed  Practice  of  moft  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  Univerle.  Nor  lefs  cuftomary  hath  it  been 
to  make  on  them  publick  Infcriptions,  but  thefe  were 
generally  exprefled  with  the  utmoft  Concifenefs  and  Sim« 
plicity.  This  is  extremely  obfervable  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Temples,  and  in  whatever  was  engraven  on 
Marbles  for  deceafed  Heroes  and  Patriots,  or  for  private 
Friends  and  Benefadors d.  And  in  thofe  Ages  of  the 


d  See  Drake  s  Eboraceum ,  p.  488,  where 
he  obferves,  that  D.  M.  S.  or  Diis  Ma- 
nibus,  was  all  the  Recommendation  in 
the  Pagan  Funeral  Monuments;  and 
that  cujus  Animas  propitietur  Deus,  or 
Orate  pro  nobis,  were  the  general  Forms 
in  thofe  Churches.  The  latter  Form  in¬ 
deed  might  be  only  founded  on  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Dodtrine  of  Purgatory,  though  it 
would  at  leaft  bear  an  Application  to 
the  antient  Practice  of  wiftiing  or  praying 
for  the  deceafed  a  good  Refurredtion. 

In  our  modern  Churches  the  admiting 
Flatteries  and  Falfehoods  to  be  infcribed 
on  therr  Walls  hath  been  a  juft  Subjedl 
of  Satire.  See  Dunciad ,  B.  I.  v,  43.  In 
a  late  periodical  Paper  likewife  Com¬ 
plaints  are  made  that  the  Embellifliments 
for  Chriftian  Monuments,  even  in  Weft- 
minjler  Abbey ,  are  very  offenfive,  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Pagan  Theology. 

4  If  Socrates ,  or  any  other  of  the  an- 
4  cient  Philofophers  could  revive  again 
*  and  be  admitted  into  Wejlminjkr  Abbey, 


4  he  would  now  be  induced  to  fancy 
4  himfelf  in  a  Pantheon.  The  Modem 
4  Tafte,  not  content  with  introducing 
4  Roman  Temples  into  our  Churches, 
4  and  reprefenting  the  Virtues  under  a-1- 
4  legorical  Images,  has  ranfacked  all  the 
4  fabulous  Accounts  of  the  Heathen  The- 
4  ology  to  ftfike  out  new  Embellifhments 
4  for  our  Chriftian  Monuments.  We 
4  are  not  in  the  leaft  furprized  to  fee 
4  Mercury  attending  the  Tomb  of  an 
4  Orator,  and  Pallas  or  Hercules  fup- 
4  porting  that  of  a  Warrior.  If  there 
4  is  not  a  Stop  put  to  this  Tafte,  we 
4  may  foon  expedt  to  fee  our  Churches, 
4  inftead  of  being  dedicated  to  the  Ser- 
4  vice  of  Religion,  fet  apart  for  the  Re- 
4  ception  of  the  Heathen  Gods.  A  de- 
4  ceafed  Admiral  will  be  reprefented  like 
4  Neptune ,  with  a  Trident  in  his  Hand,' 
4  drawn  in  a  Shell  by  Dolphins,  preceded 
4  by  Tritons ,  and  followed  by  Nereids 
4  lafliing  the  marble  Waves  with  their 
4  Tails.  A  Geaeral  will  be  habited  like 
N  2  Mars, 
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Church,  however  culpable  in  other  Inftances,  the  lame  _ 
laudable  Spirit  of  Modefty  and  of  Gratitude  prevailed* 


s  Mars ,  bearing  an  Helmet  and  Spear  in 
polifhed  Scone  ;  and  a  celebrated  Toaft 
4  will  be  {tuck  up  naked,  like  the  Venus 

*  de  Medici ;,  cut  in  Alabafter.  Our 
‘  pious  Forefathers  were  contented  with 

exhibiting  to  us  the  ufual  Emblems  of 
Death,  the  Hour-Glafs,  the  Skull,  and 

*  the  Crofs-marrow-bones.  Tnefe  Em¬ 
blems,  if  not  very  elegant,  were  at 

s  leaft  not  indecent :  but  now  the  Three 
4  Fatal  Sifters,  mentioned  in  the  Heathen 
‘  Mythology,  muii  be  introduced  fpin- 
4  ning,  drawing,  and  cutting,  the  Thread 
4  of  Life.  Could  one  of  the  laft  Cen- 

*  tury  fee  a  winged  Figure  blowing  a 
4  Trumpet  on  the  Top  of  a  modern  Mo- 
4  nument,  he  would  be  apt  to  miftake 
4  it  for  an  Arch-angel,  and  be  naturally 
4  put  in  Mind  of  that  aweful  Time, 
<i  when  the  Trumpet  {hall  found,  and 
64  the  Dead  fhall  rife.”  But  the  Defign, 

4  we  are  told,  is  very  different  j  and  this 
4  winged  Meffenger  is  no  other  than  the 
4  ancient  Perfonage  of  Fame,  who  is 
4  proclaiming  the  Virtues  of  the  Defundt 
4  round  the  World. 

4  It  has  been  recommended,  on  a  dif— 
c  ferent  Account,  to  have  a  feparate 
4  Place,  diftindt  from  our  Churches,  for 
4  the  Reception  of  our  Monuments. 

4  I  could  wifti  to  fee  fuch  a  Scheme  put. 
4  in  Execution:  For  the  prefent  abfurd 
4  Mixture  of  the  feveral  Objedls  of  Pa- 
4  gan  and  Chrijiian  Belief,  as  reprefented 
4  on  the  Tombs  lately  fet  up  in  Com- 
4  pliance  with  the  Modern  Taffe,  muft 
4  be  {hocking  to  every  ferious  Beholder. 

*  Should  any  one  propofe  to  take  down 
4  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  thofe  Pain- 
4  tings  of  Sir  James  ‘Thornhill  reprefenting 
4  the  Tranfadlions  of  St.  Paul ,  and  in 
4  their  Place  to  fet  up  Titian's  Pidlures 
4  of  the  Amours  of  the  Heachen  Gods 
4  and  Goddeffes,  every  one  would  be 
4  {hocked  at  the  Impiety  of  the  Propofal. 
4  ButtheFafhion  of  introducing  Heathen. 
4  Deities  into  our  Monuments  is  not 
5-  much,  lefs  abfurd  :  And  as  Milton  has. 


4  been  blamed  for  his  frequent  Allufions 
4  to  the  Heathen  Mythology  in  his  facred 
4  Poem,.furely  we  are  more  to  be  con- 
4  demned,  for  admitting  the  whole  Clafs 
4  of  their  fictitious  Deities  into  the 
4  Houfe  of  God  itfelf.  A  Reformation 
4  in  this  Point  is  no  lefs  neceffary,  than 
4  from  the  Popilh  Superftitions ;  and 
4  thefe  profane  Images,  though  not  the 
4  Objedfs  of  our  Idolatry,  have  no  more 
4  pretence  to  be  fet  up  in  the  Temple  of 
4  the  Living  Lord,  than  thofe  of  the  ca- 
4  nonized  Saints  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

*  licks.’  Connoijfeur ,  No.  73. 

If  this  Charge  be  juftly  founded,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  eminently 
learned  Prelate,  who  at  prefent  prefides 
over  that  Church,  will  interpofe  his  Au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  all  fuch  Complaints  for 
the  future. 

The  Queen's  Warrant  for  the  Marble 
Altar  Piece  now  J landing  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey. 

Anna  R. 

4  Whereas  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
4  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter 
4  Wejlminjier ,  having  by  their  Petitions 
4  fet  forth,  that  there  was  formerly 
4  {landing  in  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall ,  a 
4  Marble  Altar  Piece,  which  was 
4  afterwards  removed  to  our  Palace  at 
4  Hampton- Court ,  and  has  remained  in 
4  our  Stores  there  unufed  for  many  Years, 

4  which  might  be  very  ornamental  to  our 
4  faid  Collegiate  Church,  and  have  hum- 
4  bly  prayed  us  to  grant  the  fame  to  our 
4  faid  Collegiate  Church,  as  a  lafting 
4  Monument  of  our  Royal  Munificence 
4  to  that  Place,  founded  and  endowed 
4  by  our  noble  Predeceffors. 

4  Which  Petition  we  having  taken 
4  into  our  Royal  Confideration,  and 

*  being  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  their 
4  Requeft,  our  Will  and  Pleafure  is, 

4  that  you  caufe  the  faid  Marble  Al- 
4  tar  Piece  to  be  taken  out  of  our 

4  Stores 


% 
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With  fome  Portraits  of  Perfons,  of  really  eminent  Piety, 
they  joined  Reprefentations  of  thofe  from  whom  their 
Church  derived  its  Exiftence  or  principal  Support :  And 
as  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  had  been  efpecial 
Benefactors,  their  Arms  were  alfo  depicted ;  Infcriptions 
were  frequently  added,  but  expreffed  with  the  utmoft 
Beauty  and  Brevity,  and  without  the  leaft  Adulation 
or  Panegyric. 

To  this  may  be  added,  thofe  much  more  beneficial 
Ufes  to  which  this  Ornament,  (when  the  original  making 
it,  was  under  the  Direction  of  Perfons  of  Judgment  and 
Piety)  was  applied :  And  thefe  were,  to  awaken  reli¬ 
gious  Imprefiions,  to  communicate  folid  InftruCtions  and 
to  excite  devout  Meditations.  Sacred  Hiftories  of  the 
inoft  interefting  Nature,  and  aweful  Reprefentations  of 
the  fundamental  Articles  of  our  Creed  have  a  manifeft 
Tendency  of  this  Kind  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  Pain¬ 
ting  of  Windows  in  Churches  was  rendered  fubfervient  to 
thefe  Ufes. 


It  would  have  been  extremely  happy  indeed,  if  good 
InftruCtions  had  thus  always  been  conveyed  by  it;  but 


4  Stores  at  Hampton  Court ,  and  delivered 
*  to  fuch  Perfon  or  Perfons  as  (hall  be 
4  appointed  by  the  faid'  Dean  and  Chap- 
4  ter  of  the  faid  Collegiate  Church,  to 
4  receive  the  fame,  in  order  to  the  put- 
4  ting  up  the  faid  Altar  Piece  within 
4  the  faid  Church,  in  fuch  Manner  as 
4  the  faid  Dean  and  Chapter  fhall  think 
4  fit :  And  for  fo  doing  this  (hall  be  your 
4  Warrant.  Given  at  our  Court,  at  St. 

4  James' s,  the  2lft  Day  of  Feb.  1705-6, 

4  the  fourth  Year  of  our  Reign. 

4  To  our  Trujiy  and  Well-  beloved 
4  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
4  Surveyor  General ,  and  the  Rejl 

4  of  our  Principal  Officers  of 

5  Works? 


N.  B.  This  Altar  Piece  is  thought 
to  have  Rood  in  a  Chapel  ufed  by  James 
the  Second,  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall , 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  in  his 
Reign,  by  the  Figures  of  Angels  in  Mar¬ 
ble,  with  Incenfe  Pots  in  Baflo  Relievo, 
and  Statues  of  Angels,  he.  on  the  Top. 
No  Perfon  has  taken  the  leaf!:  Offence  at 
this,  or  the  fine  painted  Windows,  in 
the  North  and  Weft  Windows,  painted 
and  put  up  in  the  Years  1722  and  1735. 
(See  No.  X.  in  the  appendix).  The  only 
Reafon  for  mentioning  them  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  is  to  finew,  that  the  Windows  at 
St.  Margaret' s  fhould  never  be  called  Su¬ 
perstitious  by  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter 
Westminster. 


amidft 
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amidft  reigning  Superftitions  its  conftant  Purity  could 
not  be  expected ;  great  Corruptions  of  Natural  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion  had  been  long  introduced,  and  abfurd 
Doctrines  with  puerile  Legends,  had  long  received  the 
San&ion  of  public  Authority  ;  and  hence  not  only  on  the 
Windows,  but  on  Tablets  and  on  the  Walls,  impious 
and  debafing  Forms  of  the  Deity,  were  femetimes  exhi¬ 
bited  :  Glaring  Impoftures  and  lying  Legends,  giving  a 
Sanction  to  fabulous  Docftrines,  were  more  frequently 
reprefented e. 

But  of  a  ftill  more  criminal  Nature  were  thofe  Images 
of  Wood  and  Stone,  of  Silver  or  of  Gold,  fet  up  in  con- 
fpicuous  Places  of  Churches,  and  confecrated  by  folemn 
Rites :  For  hence,  fupernatural  Virtues  were  attributed 
to  them,  and  were  prefumed  to  be  inherent  in  them. 
On  fome  indeed  of  thefe  Images  the  moft  fumptuous 
Ornaments  were  conferred :  Their  Heads  were  crowned 
with  Garlands  and  Diadems ;  coftly  Jewels  hung  round 
their  Necks ;  Rings  fet  with  precious  Stones,  adorned 
their  Fingers ;  and  their  Bodies  were  cloathed  with  flow¬ 
ing,  gorgeous  Veftments,  compofed  of  the  richeft  Ma¬ 
terials.  And  whilft  to  thefe  Images  all  Kinds  of  religious 
Addrefles  were  offered,  the  fame  were  alfo  paid  to  thofe 
magnificent  Shrines  in  which  fictitious  Reliques  were  de- 
pofited.  To  them,  Pilgrimages  from  the  moft  diftant 

e  Calvin  affirms,  that  amongft  the  Pic-  Pictures  in  their  Churches  were  of  a  fan- 

tures  hung  up  in  the  Popifh  Churches,  taftical  fabulous  Nature.  Nay,  he  adds, 

very  few  were  of  the  inftrudfive  Kind,  that  4  Pidtor  exprefliirus  Virginem  aut 

or  contained  Scripture  Hiftories,  and  4  Agatham,  nonnunquam  exemplum  fu- 

that  the  Subjects  of  moft  of  them  were  ‘  mit,  a  lafciva  meretricula,  et  expref- 

either  injudicioufly  chofen,  or  reprefented  ‘  furus  Chriftum  aut  Paulum  proponit 

in  an  unbecoming  Manner,  vid.  Inft.  1 12.  4  fibi  temulentum  nebulonem.’  In  mo- 

Erajmus ,  who  expreffeth  his  entire  Ap-  do  orandi  Deum  Op,  tom.  v.  pag.  934, 

probation  of  fuch  as  were  adapted  to  Ed,  Baf. 

good  Ufes,  acknowledgeth  that  many 


Countries 
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Countries  were  undertaken,  and  Oblations  of  the  moll 
valuable  and  refplendent  Treafures  of  the  Earth  were 
preferred. 

Such  idolatrous  and  Pagan  Ornaments  of  Churches, 
dazzling  the  Eyes,  captivating  the  Senfes  and  feducing 
the  Judgments  of  Mankind,  were  charaderiftical  Marks 
of  that  apoftate  Church,  which  as  was  predided,  amidft 
the  greateft  Deformities,  would  be  magnificently  arrayed 
and  decked  with  Gold ,  precious  Stones ,  and  P "earls ,  under 
that  Man  of  Sin  who  was  to  fit  in  the  Temple  of  God f.  In 
different  Ages  indeed,  Witnefles,  cloathed  in  Sackcloth 
protefted  againft  thofe  and  other  Corruptions  of  this 
Church:  But  all  Efforts  were  unfuccefsful  till  by  a 
public  national  Authority,  its  authorized  Superftitions 
and  Tenets  were  extirpated,  and  the  pure  Evangelic 
Dodrines  and  Pradices  were  introduced. 


f  That  the  fame  Corruptions  ftill  pre¬ 
vail  in  various  Popifh  Churches  abroad, 
is  fhewn  in  many  of  our  Books  of  Tra¬ 
vels.  By  them  we  find,  that  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  fome  of  their  Pictures  is  to  kin¬ 
dle  impure  Ideas;  and  of  many  to  fofter 
a  Belief  of  Purgatory,  Invocations  of 
Saints,  and  of  the  like  fabulous  DoCtrines; 
and  that  others  are  rich  Pieces  of  Paint¬ 
ing  no  wife  fitted  for  Churches.  In  Italy 
one  of  our  Travellers  obferves,  that 
whereas  the  Rule  of  the  antient  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  Churches  was  to  be  dark,  as 


thought  propereft  for  a  Recolledion  of 
the  Faculties,  and  by  Confequence  for 
Devotion ;  it  is  now  quite  altered,  and 
great  Cupolas,  with  a  vaft  Illumination, 
are  neceffary  to  Ihew  the  Beauty  of  their 
rich  Pieces.  See  Supplement  to  Bifhop 
Burnet’s  Letters,  p.  108.  As  to  the 
State  of  the  Pictures,  as  well  as  of  the 
Images,  in  the  Churches  of'  Flanders  and 
Germany,  a  good  Account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Dorrington ,  in  different  Parts  of  his 
Obfervations  made  in  a  Journey  through 
thofe  Countries,  Ann.  1698. 
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SECT.  V. 

THE  Period  of  Time  in  which  the  Reformation 
of  our  National  Church  began  to  take  Place, 
forms  a  mod  memorable  iEra  in  our  Annals. 
The  Genius  of  Henry  the  VUIth,  fitted  him  for  laying 
the  Foundation  of  this  great  and  arduous  Work,  and  for 
iurmounting  all  Obftacles  to  the  making  fome  confider- 
able  Progrefs  in  it.  With  the  Concurrence  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  abrogated  the  long-ufurpecl  Papal  Power,  and 
fupprefled  thofe  Houfes  of  Superffition  which  were  its 
great  Props,  and  had  a  conftant  and  invariable  Attachment 
to  it.  The  fupreme  infallible  Authority  of  the  Scriptures 
was  recognized ;  a  Verfion  of  them  into  the  Englifh 
Language  was  provided  for  all  Parifhes,  and  Injunctions 
given  for  the  reading  and  expounding  them  in  all 
Churches.  The  Invocation  of  Saints  was  condemned, 
and  the  Abfurdities  of  Purgatory  exploded  :  Other  doc¬ 
trinal,  no  lefs  than  fome  ritual  Parts  of  Religion,  were 
refcued  from  Corruptions ;  and  as  the  groffeft  Frauds  and 
Impoftures  for  deluding  the  Populace  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  many  Churches;  thefe  were  detected  and 
expofed  to  public  View  :  Hence  alfo  Commiflioners 
were  authorized  to  take  down  all  Shrines  and  feigned 
Reliques ,  as  well  as  to  feize  all  fuperfuous ,  Jewels , 

Plate , 
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Plate ,  Copes  \  &c.  In  a  Word,  full  Authority  was 
given  for  the  defcroying  the  more  confpicuous  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Superftition  and  Idolatry,  and  particularly  thofe 
Images  to  which  Oblations  were  made,  and  to  which  any 
miraculous  or  peculiar  Virtue  was  attributed. 

The  King’s  Death,  indeed,  prevented  a  compleat  Re¬ 
formation  in  thefe  and  other  Inftances :  However,  on 
his  Son’s  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  the  ProteCtor  and  his 
Council  were  zealoufly  intent  on  profecuting  the  fame 
Plan.  And,  to  this  End,  it  was  agreed  to  make,  pre- 
vioufly  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Parliament,  a  Royal  Vifitation 
of  all  Churches  in  England  and  Wales:  Hence  a  particu- 
cular  Number  of  Commiffioners  was  fent  into  every 
Diocefe,  and  thirty-fix  Injunctions  were  delivered  to 
them,  prefcribing  fuch  Ecclefiaftical  Regulations  as  were 
to  be  obferved  for  extirpating  the  Papal  Power  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  Confecrated  Images  having  particularly  been 
abufed  with  Pilgrimages  and  Offerings,  they  were  either 
perfonally  to  fee  them  taken  down  b,  and  deftroyed; 
or  rather  to  leave  Directions  for  it  with  the  Ordinaries 
and  Curates. 

Another  InftruCtion  delivered  at  the  fame  Time,  was 
that  they  take  away  and  defiroy  all  Shrines ,  Coverings 
of  Shrines ,  Tables ,  Candlefiicks ,  Rolls  of  Wax ,  Pictures  y 
Paintings ,  and  other  Monume?/its  of  feigned  Miracles , 


a  In  the  third  Volume  of  Dugdale0 
p.  286,  is  a  Copy  of  the  King’s  Letters, 
bv  Virtue  whereof  the  Shrines,  he.  were 
taken  away  from  the  Church  of  Lincoln^ 
and  in  Stephens’s  Continuation  of  Dug- 
dale ,  v.  I  ft.  p.  83,  is  an  Inventory  of  the 
inward  Furniture  of  York  Cathedral.  In 
both  we  fee  a  large  Quantity  of  rich  Jew¬ 
els,  maflyPlate,  fumptuous  Shrines,  mag¬ 
nificent  Suits  of  Hangings,  Veftments,  he. 


And  from  hence  we  may  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  other  Churches 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
immenfe  Number  and  Value  of  their 
Ornaments. 

b  See  Mr.  Strype  s  Remarks  in  the 
Hiftory  of  England,  vol  2.  p.  290. 
and  Bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the 
Ref.  2,  60. 
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fo  that  720  Memory  of  them  remain  on  W alls  or  Windows , 
exhorting  their  Parijhioners  to  do  the  like  in  their  feveral 
Houfes .  Inj.  28.  That  indeed  Men  fhould  depart  from 
the  Faith ,  giving  Heed  to  f educing  Spirits ,  and  DoSlrines 
of  Dcemons ,  and  fould  fpeak  Lies  in  Hypocrify ,  are  fome 
of  the  diftinguifhing  predicated  Marks  of  the  grand  Apof- 
tacy  in  the  Chriftian  Church.  And  hence  when  a  Re¬ 
formation  of  this  Church  was  effected,  it  could  not  but 
be  neceffary  to  ftigmatize  with  Infamy,  and  to  fupprefs 
all  thofe  legendary  Tales,  and  all  thofe  forged  Accounts 
of  Apparitions  and  Interpolations  of  Saints  and  Angels, 
which  had  feduced  and  perverted  Men’s  Minds :  But 
though,  with  this  View,  it  was  wifely  ordered  that 
all  fuch  Kinds  of  Delineations  fhould  be  obliterated; 
and  that  all  Images,  folely  minifterial  to  Superflition  or 
Lucre,  fhould  be  deftroypd ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
ReftriCtions  and  Limitations  were  always  underflood 
when  the  Royal  Injunctions  relating  to  them  were  given. 
The  general  good  Ends  to  which  Images  may  be  fubfer- 
vient  in  admonifhing  Men  of  the  holy  Lives  and  Conver- 
fation  of  thofe  whom  they  reprefent,  are  declared  in 
fome  of  thefe  Injunctions.  And  with  Regard  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  Reprefentation  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Crofs,  as 
painted  on  Cloth,  on  the  Walls,  or  on  Windows,  that 
it  ought  to  be  reverently  ufed,  and  may  be  an  Inftrument 
of  Spiritual  Edification,  was  exprefsly  acknowledged  at 
the  Time  of  our  Reformation  by  the  fupreme  national 
Authority.  Lhe  neceffary  Do&rine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Chrifian  Man ,  was,  about  three  Years  before  the  Deceafe 
of  Henry  VIII.  publifhed  by  his  Authority  after  its 
having  previoully  received  the  Approbation  of  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament.  This  Treatife  begins  with'  ex- 
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plaining  the  Second  Commandment ,  as  fignifying  that  we 
were  forbidden  to  have  Images  to  the  Intent  of  doing 
Godly  Honour  unto  them  ;  and  from  thence  it  proceeds 
to  fhew  the  good  Ufes  to  which,  under  other  Circum- 
ftances,  and  as  reprefented  on  the  Windows,  See.  they 
may  be  applied c.  Thofe  who  compofed  Edward  the 
VI  th’s  Council ,  were  Members  of  his  Father  s  Parliaine?tt 
and  Council  v/hen  this  Book  was  thus  authorized ;  and 


otherwife,  it  is  prefumed, 

c  ii  And  therefore  although  Images 
of  Chrift  and  hrs  Saints,  be  the  Works 
of  Mens  Hands  only;  yet  they  be  not 
fo  prohibited,  but  that  they  may  be 
had  and  fet  up,  both  in  Churches  and 
other  Places,  to  the  Intent  that  we 
(in  beholding  and  looking  upon  them, 
as  in  certain  Books  and  Signs)  may 
call  to  Remembrance  the  manifold  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Virtues  which  were  in  the 
Saints,  whom  they  do  reprefent :  And 
fo  may  rather  be  provoked,  kindled  and 
flirred  to  yield  Thanks  to  our  Lord,  and 
to  praife  him,  and  his  faid  Saints,  and 
to  remember  and  lament  our  Sins,  and 
Offences,  and  to  pray  to  God,  that  we 
may  have  Grace  to  follow  their  Good- 
nefs  and  holy  Living.  As  for  an  Example, 
the  Image  of  our  Saviour  hangeth  on  the 
Crofs,  and  is  painted  on  Walls  and  Win¬ 
dows,  as  an  open  Book,  to  the  Intent 
that,  befides  the  Examples  of  Virtue, 
which  may  learn  at  Chriff,  we  may  be 
alfo  many  ways  provoked  to  remember 
his  painful  and  cruel  Paflxon,  and  alfo 
confider  ourfelves,  when  we  behold  the 
fame  Image,  and  to  condemn  and  abhor 
our  Sins,  which  were  the  Caufe  of  his 
io  cruel  Death.  And  furthermore,  confi- 
dering  what  high  Charity  was  in  him, 
that  would  die  for  us  his  Enemies,  and 
what  great  Dangers  we  have  efcaped, 
and  what  high  Benefits  we  receive  by  his 
Redemption,  we  may  be  provoked  in  all 
our  Diftreffes  and  Troubles  to  run  for 
Comfort  unto  him.  All  thefe  Leffons, 
with  many  more,  be  brought  to  our  Re- 


they  had  in  themfelves  no 

memhrance  by  this  Book,  if  we  being  firff 
well  inftrudled  and  taught,  what  is  repre¬ 
fented  and  meant  thereby,  do  diligently 
behold  and  look  upon  it.  Pidlures  and 
Images  may  be  fet  in  the  Church,  and 
'  might  not  be  defpifed,  but  to  be  ufed 
reverently,  though  we  be  forbidden  to 
do  any  godly  Honour  unto  them.  Thefe 
Leflons  fhould  be  taught  by  every  Cu¬ 
rate  to  their  Parilh.” 

A  Necejfary  Doftrine  and  Erudition  for 
any  ChriJUan  Man ,  was  publilhed  by 
the  King’s  Command,  34  H.  VIII.  It 
was  compofed  by  the  Direction  of  Cran- 
mer ,  by  Rydleyy  a  Martyr  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion,  Redman ,  and  other  very 
good  and  learned  Men.  It  is  highly 
commended  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  (part  1,  book  3,  pag.  286.  The 
Reverend  Author  of  that  Hiftory,  Bilhop 
Burnet ,  gives  an  Account  how  well  the 
Reformers  were  employed,  (Anno 
1540)  though  not  in  the  Way  of  Con¬ 
vocation  i  That  a  fele&  Number  of  them 
fat,  by  Virtue  of  a  Commiflion  from 
the  King,  confirmed  in  Parliament ; — 
And  that  their  Firjl  Work  was  to  draw 
up  a  Declaration  of  the  Chriftian  Doc¬ 
trine  for  the  necejfary  Erudition  of  a  Chrif¬ 
tian  Man;  which  he  tells  us,  p.  293,  that  it 
was  finilhed  and  fet  forth,  with  a  Preface 
written  by  thofe  of  the  Clergy,  who  had 
been  employed  in  it,  declaring  with  what 
Care  they  had  examined  the  Scriptures , 
and  the  antient  Dofiors,  out  of  whom 
they  had  faithfully  gathered  the  Expo- 
fition  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

2  Power 
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Power  of  reverling  and  altering  the  Determinations  made 
in  it,  had  they  entertained,  which  doth  not  appear,  any 
Inclinations  of  that  Kind.  It  is  related  indeed,  that 
Gardiner ,  Bilhop  of  Winchefler ,  refilled  Obedience  to  all 
the  Injunctions  of  the  Council,  as  not  grounded  on  a 
valid  Authority.  But  there  were  two  ACts  of  Parliament 
(3 1  and  3  5  of  Hen.  VIII.)  which  granted  in  Eccleliaftical 
Matters  a  Power  of  this  Kind ;  though  it  is  apprehended, 
not  fuch  as  was,  any -wife,  inconliftent  with  the  Laws  al¬ 
ready  enaCted,  or  which  was  of  any  longer  Continuance 
than  during  the  King’s  Minority. 

A  few  Years  after  this,  indeed,  the  Cafe  of  Images  in 
Churches  fell  particularly  under  a  Parliamentary  Conii- 
deration.  In  1549,  an  ACt  was  palled,  enjoining  that 
any  Images  of  Stone ,  Timber ,  Alabaffer ,  or  Earth , 
graven ,  carved ,  or  painted ,  which  heretofore  have  flood 
in  Churches,  be  removed.  However,  as  in  this  ACt  not 
the  leaf!  Mention  occurs  ol  any  Delineation  on  Windows 
or  Walls,  fo  a  Provifo  is  added,  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  fuch  Images  and  Pictures  as  were  of  a  civil  Ufe,  or  of 
a  monumental  Kind  (v.  Stat.  Ed.  VI.  A.  3.  and  4.) 

During  this  Year  a  Set  of  Commillioners  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a-new,  to  make  Vilitation  of  all  Churches ;  but 
no  Articles  of  Complaint  were  returned  by  them.  The 
Primate  likewife,  carrying  with  him  the  Royal  Injunc¬ 
tions,  made  an  archiepilcopal  Vilitation ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  the  PiBures  of  Saints ,  or  of.,  our  Saviour  s 
Sufferings  in  Windows,  fell  under  his  leaf!  Animadver- 
lion,  or  of  any  of  his  Suffragans,  however  greatly 
diftinguilhed  for  their  Zeal  againft  Image  Worfhip 
and  Popery. 
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By  this  Time  indeed,  as  Biflhop  Burnet  remarks,  the 
Churches  were  emptied  of  all  thofe  Pictures  and  Statues 
which  had  been  for  divers  Ages  the  chief  Objebt  of  the 
People’s  Worfhip d.  However,  after  this  Time,  Royal 
Injunctions  were  iffued  for  feizing  all  fuch  valuable  Orna¬ 
ments  and  Furniture  of  Cathedrals  and  Parochial  Churches 
as  were  not  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Had  public  Exi¬ 
gencies  apparently  dictated  thefe  Orders;  or  had  the 
Sums  of  Money  raifed  from  the  Difpofal  of  what  was 
really  fuperfluous,  been  appropriated  to  religious  Ufes; 
little  Apology  would  then  have  been  needed  ;  but  other- 
wife  fuch  Proceedings,  efpecially  when  attended  with 
ignominious  Circumftances,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  a 
popular  Odium.  It  hath  been  remarked  indeed,  that 
rapacious  Courtiers,  taking  Advantage  of  the  excellent 
young  King’s  laft  Stage  of  Illnefs,  procured  thefe  Orders. 
However  this  might  be,  the  Romanifts  availed  thernfelves 
of  thefe  and  fome  other  unhappy  Meafures,  which  were 
judged  to  be  the  Effects  of  facrilegious  Avarice,  for  more 
cafily  effecting  their  Defigns  in  the  fucceeding  Reign. 

At  that  Time,  indeed,  there  was  difplayed  a  genuine 
and  lively  Portraiture  of  Popery,  when  refettled  on  the 
Throne.  Queen  Mary  s  Reign  began  with  the  Exer- 
cife  of  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  Authority,  in  Civil  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Affairs,  of  the  utmofl:  Importance.  And 
this  Foundation  laid,  the  Proteftant  Religion  was  pro- 
fcribed,  and  the  molt  cruel  and  fanguinary  Meafures 
were  purfued  again!!  its  venerable  living  Ornaments  and 
Supports.  Elence  likewife,  in  our  Churches  moft  of 
the  former  vain  Trinkets,  as  well  as  antichriftian  Abo¬ 
minations  were  replaced.  For  though  it  could  not 


Hiftory  of  the  Reform.  2,  6s. 


be 
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be  practicable  to  procure  for  them  immediately,  all  the 
late  Exuberance  of  Splendor  and  Riches,  yet  the  like 
Forms  of  fuperftitious  Pageantry,  and  the  fame  Modes 
of  idolatrous  Worfhip  were  introduced \  Whilft  our 
Bible  and  Liturgy  were  baniftied  from  them,  and  even 
the  Texts  of  Scripture  on  their  Walls  erazed,  as  opening 
a  Window  to  all  Vices,  and  clojing  up  the  Way  unto 
Virtue f ;  there  were  fubftituted  in  their  Stead,  Popiih  Le¬ 
gends  and  Miflals,  with  fabulous  Pictures,  confecrated 
Images,  8cc. 

But  in  no  long  Time  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  put 
a  Period  to  thefe  Evils,  and  to  feat  on  our  Throne  ano¬ 
ther  Queen  bleffed  with  the  greateft  Accomplifhments, 
and  particularly  with  an  heroic  Zeal  for  Braking  off*  the 
Babylonifh  Yoke,  and  for  reftoring  and  compleating 
the  Eftablifhment  of  the  true  Reformed  Religion  :  Many 
Inftances  of  it  were  feen  in  the  Beginning  of  her  illuf- 
trious  Reign.  As  to  Churches,  whatever  was  placed 
in  them,  which  in  it’s  Nature  muft  be  offenfive  to  God, 
or  might  be  a  real  C  ufe  of  feducing  the  Minds  of  his 
true  Votaries,  was  a  juft  Objecft  of  her  Averfion.  But 
whatever  Ornaments  or  exterior  Obfervances,  inftead  of 
fcandalizing  or  perverting,  would  probably  be  conducive 
to  a  fpiritual  Edification,  file  was  very  defirous  of  retain- 


e  In  Fuller's  Hift.  of  Waltham  Abby, 
p.  17,  is  an  Account  of  the  Alterations 
made  in  it’s  Church  ;  and  of  the  New 
Furniture  and  Ornaments  purchafed  for 
it,  at  the  Charge  of  the  Pariihioners,  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary.  We  do  not 
however  find  there,  all  the  Particulars 
which  the  Provincial  Conftitutions  re¬ 
quired,  as  fpecified  in  Lindwoody  p.  159, 
and  from  thence  in  Stavely  s  Hiftory  of 
Churches,  ch.  12,  and  in  Rennet's  Paro¬ 
chial  Antiquities,  p.  598,  where  ’tis  ob- 


ferved,  c  that  thefe  were  the  Ornaments 
or  Implements  of  Churches,  in  thofe 
Days  of  Ignorance,  when  Toys  and 
Baubles  were  a  great  Part  of  Religion.* 
The  general  Value  of  them  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  Dean  Prideaux's  Account  of 
the  Church  of  Yarmouth,  the  Furniture 
and  Utenfils  of  which,  he  faith,  were  fold, 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
for  above  970 1. 

f  V.  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol.  3,  87. 

« 
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ing.  Both  in  foreign  Countries  *,  and  in  her  own  King¬ 
dom,  fhe  found  many  Proteftants  warm  Advocates  for 
fuch  a  naked  and  unadorned  State  of  Religion,  as  almoft 
excluded  every  Thing  which  affedted  the  Imagination  and 
Senfes.  But  fhe  apprehended  that  Popery,  Enthufiafm, 
or  Irreligion  would  reap  Advantages  from  fuch  an 


s  Amongft  thofe  who  embraced  the 
Reformed  Religion,  the  Lutherans  ma- 
nifefted  the  greateft  Inclinations  for  pre- 
ferving  in  their  Churches  fome  of  thofe 
exterior  Forms  and  Ornaments,  which 
make  an  Impreflion  on  the  Senfes.  It 
hath  been  remarked,  ‘  that  all  their 
Churches,  and  efpecially  their  Cathe¬ 
drals,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
many  in  the  midft  of  Rome,  on  account 
of  their  various  Paintings,  exalted  Cru¬ 
cifixes,  and  frequent  Images.  All  Ve¬ 
neration,  however,  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  be  paid  them,  which  they  ftriclly 
obferve,  though  they  own,  that  they 
look  upon  them  as  convenient  for  No¬ 
tices  and  Remembrances  of  our  Saviour’s 
Paflion,  and  of  the  Devotions  of  his 
Saints  ;  and,  in  fhort,  ufe  them  no  other- 
wife,  than  we  do  our  Prints  and  Pictures 
in  our  Bibles  and  Common -Prayer- 
Books.’  Northleigh’s  Topogr.  Defcript. 
p.  128.  And  near  the  fame  Account  is 
given  by  Ckijhul ,  fVhitlocke ,  Dorrington , 
and  others  who  have  travelled  into  thofe 
Countries  in  Chriflendom,  where  the 
Lutheran,  Religion  is  profefled.  But 
the  Sentiments  and  Condudf  ot  the  Cal- 
vinifts,  Anabaptifts,  and  fome  other 
Sedlaries,  were  very  different.  And 
hence,  in  Germany,  great  Spoils  and 
Devaluations  were  made  by  them,  on 
feveral  Churches.  In  Scotland  like  wife, 
as  an  ingenious  Writer  of  that  Country 
pbferv.es,  ‘  it’s  fir  ft  Reformers  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  gothic  Spirit  of  ignorant  Fa- 
naticifm,  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
Calvin ,  and  the  Apoftles  of  Geneva.’ 
However,  this  Spirit  was  not  fuffered 
to  exert  itfelf  in  thofe  Countries  where 


the  Religion  was  reformed  by  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Magiflrate.  And  hence  it 
hath  been  remarked  ‘  that  in  many  Parts 
of  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Geneva, 
and  other  Cities,  they  kept  'their  old 
Churches  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  the 
Time  of  Popery,  except  only  the  Images 
of  carved  Work,  of  Gold,  Silver, 
Brafs,  Stone  and  Wood,  or  flat  Pic¬ 
tures  againft  the  Walls,  which  they  have 
taken  down  and  defaced.  And  as  for 
Hiftorical  Pictures  in  Glafs  Windows, 
Geneva  hath  preferved  hitherto  the  very 
fame  that  it  had  of  old.’  This  is  the 
Account  given  by  Mr.  Durell ,  in  his 
View  of  the  Government  and  Worfhip 
of  God  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  pag. 
28.  Mr.  Lajfels  like  wife,  in  his  Voyage 
to  Italy,  publifhed  in  1676,  relates  his 
feeing; c  engraven  in  Wood,  in  the  Choir 
of  the  great  Church  at  Geneva,  the  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Twelve  Apoftles  and  Pro¬ 
phets,  and  in  the  Windows  the  Pictures 
of  St.  Peter ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.’  As 
it  is  known,  that  in  Popifh  Countries, 
ten  Ave  Marias  were  recited  for  one 
Pater-nofter,  could  there  have  been  any 
Foundation  for  Apprehenfions  of  idola¬ 
trous  Worfhip  from  Delineacions  in 
Glafs,  it  muft  have  arifen  from  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
in  Holland,  where  Calvinifm  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  Religion,  the  Churches  . frill  re¬ 
main  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  painted 
Glafs;  and  an  eminent  Phyflcian,  who 
hath  lived  there,  informs  me,  that  in 
one  of  the  Churches,  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  are  fo  exquifitely  fine,  that  they 
drew  Strangers  from  diftant  Parts  to 
view  them. 


Eftablifliment. 
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Eftablifliment.  She  was  intent  therefore  on  chufing  a 
middle  Courfc  between  all  Extremes ;  this  fhe  at  firE 
Bgnified  to  her  Parliament,  and  made  the  conEant  Rule 
of  her  Government.  As  to  the  Papal  Authority  and  Syf- 
tem  of  Religion  eEabliftied  by  it,  for  the  better  effe&ing 
an  Extirpation  of  both,  fine  ordered  a  new  Royal  Vifita- 
tion  of  her  Kingdom  to  be  made.  To  this  End  divers 
Gpmmiffions  were  given,  many  Injunctions  not  much 
varying  from  thofe  given  by  K.  Edward ,  were  drawn 
up,  with  Books  of  Articles,  on  which  Inquifition  was  to 
be  madeh.  And  in  Virtue  of  this  Vifitation  the  new 
Paintings  of  feigned  Miracles  were  defaced,  the  fuperEi- 
tious  Veftments  and  Utenfils  were  fold,  and  the  idola¬ 
trous  Images  were  committed  to  the  Flames. 

However  the  Queen  found  it  neceffary  to  temper  this 
juft  Zeal  againft  Popery,  with  feme  Provifions  againft 
the  violent  ExcefTes  of  a  reforming  Spirit.  When  indeed 
the  A6t  of  Uniformity  was  paffed,  it  was  enadted,  that 
fuch  Ornaments  of  Churches  fhould  be  retained  as  were 
fettled  in  the  fecond  and  third  Year  of  the  Reign  of  K.  Ed¬ 
ward  :  Nor  did  fhe  ever  judge  it  expedient  to  repeal  that 
Part  of  Q^ Marys  Statute  which  authorized  the  Magif- 
trate  to  proceed  againE  Delinquents  who  broke  or  defaced 


h  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  2d 
and  23d  Articles  did  not  impower  the 
Commiftioners  abfolutely  to  remove  all 
Images  out  of  Churches.  The  Queen 
indeed,  at  this  Time  and  for  many  Years 
after,  had  a  mafTy  Silver  Crucifix  on  the 
Communion  Table  in  her  Chapel.  It 
continued  there,  fays  Hcylin,  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  his  Hiflory  of  Archbifhop 
Laud ,  till  it  was  broke  in  Pieces  by 
Pach,  the  Queen’s  Fool,  (when  no 
wifer  Man  could  be  got  to  do  it)  at  the 
Inftigation  of  Sir  Francis  Knotts.  Some 
of  her  principal  Divines  remonftrated 


againft  this  particular  Species  of  Images, 
as  having  been  abufed,  as  being  a  modern 
Invention,  and  as  fome  of  the  People 
were  (till  prone  to  the  old  Superftitions. 
‘  It  is  matter  of  FaCt,  however,  faith  a 
late  ingenious  Author,  that  Crofles  and 
Pictures  of  our  Saviour  were  left  Hand¬ 
ing,  when  there  was  no  fuch  apparent 
Hazard  of  their  being  abufed,  as  appears 
from  the  Paintings  of  the  Windows  in 
many  of  our  Churches.  We  are  not 
againft  the  hiftorical  Ufe,  but  the  Ido¬ 
latrous  Abufe  of  Images.’  Britons  no 
Converts  to  Pcpery ,  p.  383. 

Crofles, 
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CrofTes,  or  the  Pictures  of  Chrift,  or  of  Saints  in  the 
Windows  of  Churches.  But  notwithftanding  this  Law 
which  was  then,  and,  as  it  is  apprehended,  is  ftill  in  Force,’ 
great  Violences  had  been  committed  in  Churches,  as  well 
on  the  Monuments  of  Metal’ and  Stone,  as  of  Glafs. 
The  Queen  highly  irritated  with  thefe  Proceedings,  iffiied 
out  her  Proclamations,  prohibiting  any  Perfons,  under 
fevere  Penalties,  from  defacing  fuch  Monuments,  and 
from  breaking  any  Image  in  Glafs  Windows J.  Thefe 
Proclamations  (which  fhe  reinforced  in  the  fourteenth 
Year  of  her  Reign)  ‘  fhe  figned  with  her  own  Hand,  and 
c  fent  them  throughout  the  Kingdom  in  that  Manner 

*  the  more  to  manifeft  her  Zeal,  and  reftrain  the  Sacri- 
c  legek.  At  the  fame  Time  fhe  charged  all  Bifhops  to 

*  enquire  by  Prefentments  of  the  Curates  and  Church- 

*  wardens,  what  Spoils  of  this  Kind  had  been  committed, 
c  and  by  whom ;  and  to  enjoin  them  under  Pain  of  Ex- 
<  communication,  to  repair  the  fame  by  a  convenient 
4  Day,  or  to  certify  it  to  her  Council  in  the  Star 
4  Chamber1.’ 

About  two  Years  after  this  Time,  for  more  perfectly 
eftablifhing  the  Reformation,  a  Synod  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  particularly  agreed,  that  all  Images  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fhould  be  defaced  ; 
and  that  Images  fuperftitioufly  abufed,  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed.  A  learned  Writer  who  hath  publifhed  a  judi¬ 
cious  Defence  of  our  Reformation,  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Synod,  obferves,  that  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  Images  c  it  took  a  middle  Courfe ;  firft  to  con- 

*  demn  all  Manner  of  Adoration  or  Worfhip  of  them 


‘  Strype’s  Annals,  p,  185. 
x  Strype ,  p.  185. 


k  SpeJman  s  Hift.  of  Sacrilege,  p.  290. 

P  €  (and 
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4  (and  therefore  every  Sculptile  had  been  removed  out  of 
4  Churches)  but  whereas  feme  Ufe  might  be  made  of  them 
4  for  Remembrance  of  Histories  paft,  to  retain  in  fundry 
4  Parts  fuch  Windows  and  Pictures,  as  might  without 
4  Offence  inftruCt  the  Ignorant  in  feveral  Paffages  not 
4  unworthily  preferred  ,  which  if  any  Men  ffnce  have 
4  been  offended  at,  it  muft  be  on  other  Grounds  than 
4  I  underftand  V 

By  this  Time  the  Church  and  State  were  fixed  on  a 
firm  Bafis ;  and  henceforward  we  fee  a  wife  and  difin- 
terefted  Adminiftration  uniting  the  Hearts  of  a  great 
People.  Before  the  Conclufion  however  of  this  Reign, 
a  Kind  of  malignant  Spirit  began  to  exert  itfelf  againft 
fome  Parts  of  our  Ecclefiaftical  Conftitution.  The  Ob¬ 
jections  which  were  then  particularly  made  againft  the 
Form  and  Elegance  or  Magnificence  of  our  Churches 
were  fully  confidered,  and  judicioufly  anfwered  by  Mr. 
Hooker  ( Eccles .  Pol.  B.  V.  S.  14,  15.) 

In  the  next  Reign  the  fame  Spirit  ftill  continued 
to  operate,  when  a  great  Statefman,  to  whom  moft 
Parts  of  human  and  divine  Literature  were  known, 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  the  following  Re¬ 
flections  on  it. 

*  The  reverend  Care  which  Mofes  the  Prophet  and 
4  chofen  Servant  of  God,  had  in  all  that  belonged  even 
4  to  the  outward  and  leaft  Parts  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ark, 
4  and  SanCtuary,  witnefled  the  inward  and  moft  humble 
4  Zeal  bom  to  God  himfelf :  The  Induftry  ufed  in  the 
c  framing  thereof,  and  every  and  the  leaft  Part  thereof, 
4  the  curious  Workmanfhip  thereon  bellowed;  the  ex- 
i  ceeding  Charge  and  Expence  in  the  Provifions ;  the 

“  Sir  R,  Tzvifden’s  Hift,  Vindicat.  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  -187. 

c  dutiful 
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4  dutiful  Obfervance  in  the  laying  up,  and  preferring 

*  the  holy  Veffels,  the  folemn  removing  thereof  j  the 
c  vigilant  Attendance  thereon,  and  the  provident  Defence 
c  of  the  fame,  which  all  Ages  have  in  feme  Degree  imi- 

*  tated,  is  now  fo  forgotten  and  call  away  in  this 
4  fuperfine  Age,  by  thofe  of  the  Family,  by  the  Ana- 
c  baptift,  Brownift,  and  other  Sedaries;  as  all  Coll 
c  and  Care  bellowed  and  had  of  the  Church,  wherein 
c  God  is  to  be  ferved  and  worfhipped,  is  accounted  a 
4  Kind  of  Popery,  and  as  proceeding  from  an  idolatrous 
c  Difpolition ;  infomuch  as  Time  would  foon  bring  to 
4  pafs  (if  it  were  not  refilled)  that  God  would  be  turned 
4  out  of  Churches  into  Barns,  and  from  thence  again  to 
4  Fields  and  Mountains,  and  under  the  Hedges ;  and 
4  the  Office  of  the  Minillry  (robbed  of  all  Dignity  and 
4  Refpecft)  be  as  contemptible  as  thefe  Places ;  all  Order, 
4  Difcipline,  and  Church-Government,  left  to  Newnefs 
4  of  Opinion  and  Men’s  Fancies ;  yea,  and  foon  after, 
4  as  many  Kinds  of  Religions  would  fpring  up,  as  there 
4  are  Parifh-Churches  within  England ,  every  contentious 
4  and  ignorant  Perfon  cloathing  his  Fancy  with  the  Spirit 

<  of  God,  and  his  Imagination  with  the  Gift  of  Revela- 
i  tion ;  infomuch  as  when  the  Truth,  which  is  but  one, 

*  ffiall  appear  to  the  limple  Multitude,  no  lefs  variable 

<  than  contrary  to  itfelf,  the  Faith  of  Men  will  foon  die 

<  away  by  Degrees,  and  all  Religion  be  held  in  Scorn 
c  and  Contempt 


n  Sir  IV.  Raleigh's  Hift.  of  the  World, 
1.  2,  c.  5,  f.  i.  This  great  Author  was 
in  his  Life  Time  taxed  with  Irreligion 
by  his  Enemies.  But  were  we  to  judge 
either  from  his  public  or  private  Writings, 
the  contrary  Spirit  appears.  In  this  his 
Hiftory  he  faith,  4  that  the  Service  of 


c  God,  is  tire  Path  guiding  us  to  per- 
4  fe&  Happinels,  and  hath  in  it  a  true, 
4  though  not  compleat  Felicity ;  yield- 
4  ing  fuch  Abundance  of  Joy  to  the 
4  Confcience  as  eafily  countervails  all 
4  Afflictions  whatfoever.”  ch.  21,  f.  6. 
And  agreeably  to  this,  in  a  Letter 
P  2  to 
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Withiii  thirty  Years  after  thefe  Reflections  were  pub¬ 
lished,  the  melancholy  Prefages  contained  in  them  were 
fully  verified.  However,  previoufly  to  this,  very  confil 
derable  Improvements  were  made  in  the  Churches  of  this 
Nation  ;  many  of  them,  after  their  having  been  ftript y6f 
their  fuperftitious  Ornaments  at  the  Reformation,  had 
never  afterwards  been  Sufficiently  repaired  :  Some  through 
Age  or  Accidents  were  fallen  to  Decay ;  and  others 
through  Negligence,  Inattention,  or  Parfimony,  were 
deftitute  of  all  juft  Elegance,  or  even  any  Degree  of 
external  Decency.  Repeated  Complaints  of  this  Kind 
offended  the  Piety,  and  excited  the  Zeal  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  very  intent  on  finishing  the  Repairs,  and  in 
adding  to  the  Magnificence  of  the  Cathedral  of  his  Me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and  next  to  this  fome  other  particular  Churches, 
as  well  as  their  general  State  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
became  ObjeXs  of  his  paffionate  Concern.  Hence 
In  1630,  he  publifhed  a  Proclamation,  c  commanding 
£  the  Archbifhops  and  BiShops  to  take  Special  Care  that 
c  the  Parifh  Churches  in  their  Several  Diocefes,  being 
‘  Places  confecrated  to  the  Worffiip  of  God,  be  kept  in 
6  decent  Repair ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  the  Power  of  the 
c  Ecclefiaftical  Court  to  oblige  the  Parifhioners  to  this 
c  Part  of  their  Duty  °.’  Archbifhop  Laud ,  who  whilft 
he  was  in  the  See  of  London ,  had  earneftly  recommended 
all  Meafures  of  this  Kind p,  exerted  his  warmeft  Efforts, 
in  enforcing  the  Execution  of  thefe  Injunctions  through- 


to  his  Lady  juft  before  his  Death,  he 
hath  thefe  memorable  Words:  ‘  Love 
**  God,  and  begin  betimes ;  in  him  you 
*  fhall  find  true,  everlafting,  and  end- 
4  lefs  Comfort  ;  when  you  fhall  have 
s"  wearied  yourfelf  with  all  forts  of  world- 
&  ly,  Cogitations,  you  fhall  fit  down  b_y 


4  Sorrow  in  the  End.  Teach  your  Son 
*  alfo  to  ferve  and  fear  God  whilft  he  is 
*■  young,-  &c.’  V.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
Remains,  p;  238. 

0  Rujhworth ,  p.  11,  28. 
p  Vid,  Fuller’s  Church  Hift.  xi,  119. 

out 
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out  his  Province.  And  in  Virtue  of  them  the  Spirit  of 
building,  repairing,  and  adorning  Churches,  prevailed 
every  where  in  a  very  lingular  and  extraordinary  Manner. 
The  polite  Arts  indeed,  in  Confequence  of  National  Opu¬ 
lence  and  of  Royal  Patronage,  otherwife  flourilhed,  but 
much  more,  when  thus  devoted  to  the  Service  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  True  Archite&ure  was  now  fully  known  and 
praCtifed,  and  more  particularly  the  Genius  ox  ' Inigo  Jones- 
was  no  lefs  employed  on  religious  than  civil  Edifices  \ 
About  this  Time  Church- Mufic  received  great  Im¬ 
provements  under  the  Direction  of  Lawes ;  and  Pain¬ 
ting  was  indebted  to  the  Pencils  of  Rube?is  and  V an- 
dyke  for  a  Degree  of  Perfection  fhe  had  never  before 
known  in  England .  The  Royal  Palaces  were  deco¬ 

rated  with  the  Works  of  thefe  eminent  Matters,  who  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  King  the  moft  flattering  Marks  of  his 
Favour ;  and  fome  Paintings  of  Scripture  Hiftory  were  at 
this  Time  particularly  placed  at  the  Back  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  Table,  though  in  a  Manner  only  agreeable  to  a 
Cuftom  which  prevailed  from  the  Eftablifhment  of 


s  The  late  Critical  Reviewer  of  the 
Buildings  in  London  obferves,  that  So- 
merfet-houfe  affords  a  View  of  the  firft 
Dawning  of  Tafte  in  England;  and 
that  towards  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
King  James  I.  it  made  a  bold  Step  from 
Italy  to  England  at  once,  and  that  from 
the  moft  profound  Ignorance  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  Inigo  Jones  ftarted  up  a  Prodigy 
of  Art.  But  indeed  we  are  informed  by 
a  credible  Writer,  that  beautiful  Stone 
Buildings,  and  regular  Pieces  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  began  to  be  ereCted  in  England 
about  the  Year  1588.  See  Fuller' s  Ch. 
Hift.  vol.  viii.  188.  After  this  Sir  H. 
Woiton ,  in  1824,  publiftied  his  excel¬ 
lent  Elements  of  Architecture,  and  no 
lefs  improved  the  national  Eafte  by  the 
b.eft  Precepts,  than  the  great  Architect 


by  the  nobleft  Models.  One  of  thefe  is 
thus  defcribed  :  4  The  Church  of  Co- 
4  vent-Garden  is  without  a  Rival  one 
4  of  the  moft  perfeCt  Pieces  of  Building 
4  that  the  Art  of  Man  can  produce  ;  no- 
4  thing  can  poftibly  be  imagined  more 
4  fimple,  and  yet  Magnificence  itfelf  can 
4  hardly  give  greater  Pleafure.  This  is 
4  a  ftrong  Proof  of  the  Force  of  Har- 
4  mony  and  Proportion  ;  and  at  the  fame 
‘  Time  a  Demonftration,  that  it  is  Tafte’ 
4  and  not  Expence,  which  is  the  Parent 
4  of  Beauty  :  If  this  Building  can  be 
4  faid  to  have  any  DefeCt,  it  is  in  the 
4  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Windows, 
4  which  are  not  only  in  a  bad  Gufto, 

4  but  out  of  Proportion.’  Cr.  Review,. 


1 14  the  ornaments  of 

the  Reformation  r.  The  Art  of  ftaining  and  painting 
Glafs  was  now  much  cultivated,  and  thole  who  pro- 
felled  it,  were  incorporated  by  a  Royal  Charter ; 
and  this  Art  they  particularly  exercifed  in  deco¬ 
rating  fome  Churches,  and  more  efpecially  in  repair¬ 
ing  or  renewing  fome  Windows  which  were  decayed 
through  Age,  or  had  fuffered  through  Accidents 
or  Violence  s. 

By  thefe  and  other  Means,  a  great  Number  of 
Churches  received  very  confiderable  Improvements.  It 
is  no  wife  improbable  indeed,  but  that  whilft  a  Spirit  of 
making  them  prevailed  throughout,  the  whole  Kingdom, 
particular  Inftances  might  occur,  (according  to  Com¬ 
plaints  which  were  afterwards  made)  of  injudicious  and 
fuperftitious  Embellifhments.  However,  very  few  real 
Inftances  of  this  Kind  appear  to  be  given  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  fuch  a  Degree  of  Elegance  was  beftowed  on  fome 
Churches,  and  Magnificence  on  others,  as  was  productive 


*  Laud' s  Hift.  p-  Sr3* 
s  At  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation 
feveral  of  thefe  Windows  were  defaced,  or 
broken  in  Pieces,  and  particularly  thofe,  it 
hath  been  obferved,  where  the  Portraiture 
of  any  Saint  was  depicted,  to  whofe  Me¬ 
mory  the  Church  was  dedicated,  v.  Dug - 
dale  s  Warwickfhire,  992.  Mr.  Burton , 
who  publifhed  his  Defcription  of  Leicef- 
terlhire,  in  1620,  takes  Notice  of 

<  Windows  in  thofe  Times  being  bro- 
6  ken  and  defaced  by  fome  Novelifts, 
c  who  think  all  Pictures  in  Churches  to 
«  be  Idols  and  to  tend  to  Superftition ; 

<  and  who  a&ed  like  Pope  Gregory ,  who 
‘  ©n  the  fame  Pretence,  deftroyed  many 
«.  of  the  fineft  Roman  Antiquities.’  vid. 
p.  97.  However,  in  all  the  Reigns  after 
the  Reformation,  any  A&s  of  Violence 


of  this  Kind,  when  proved,  were  fevere- 
ly  punifhed  by  the  Star  Chamber,  or 
High-Commiffion  Court.  In  the  Reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  Cafe  of  Mr.  Sherfield , 
Recorder  of  Sarum,  is  well  known. 
What  was  charged  on  him  was,  that  he 
had  in  a  violent  and  fcandalous  Manner, 
broken  down  in  a  Church  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Creation,  under  falfe  Pretences,  and 
without  being  juftly  authorifed  to  do  it; 
which  would  give  Encouragement  to 
other  Perfons  to  commit  the  like  Out¬ 
rages.  It  may  fuffiee  here  to  fay  only  of 
this  Cafe,  that  whilft  the  Conduit  of 
Sherfield  feems  to  have  been  irregular 
and  unwarrantable,  the  Sentence  palled 
againft  him  was,  beyond  Meafure  rigo¬ 
rous  and  feverq.  See  Hey  tin's  Life  of 
Laud ,  p.  228. 


of 
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of  good  Effects,  and  as  was  becoming  Structures  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Services  of  Religion 

But  indeed  before  all  thefe  Works  and  Defigns  could 
be  compleated,  the  Flames  of  a  con  fuming  Civil  War 
burft  out  with  irrefiftible  Violence,  and  fpread  an  univer- 
fal  Chaos  of  Confuiion.  In  the  preceding  Tumults  in¬ 
deed,  Lord  Clarendon  relates,  that  {editions  and  factious 
Perfons  caufed  the  Windows  to  be  broken  down  in 
Churches,  and  committed  in  them  many  other  infolent 
and  fcandalous  Diford ers.  However,  after  the  military 
Standard  was  erected,  thefe  profane  Outrages  were 


1  With  a  View  to  this  Archbifhop 
Laud  remarks  his  having  evidently  feen 
that  the  publick  Negledt  of  God’s  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  outward  Face  of  it,  and 
the  nafty  lying  of  many  Places  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  Service,  had  almoft  caft 
a  Damp  upon  the  true  and  inward 
Worfhip  of  God,  which  needed  exter¬ 
nal  Helps  to  keep  it  in  any  Vigour  j 
that  whatever  he  did  in  this  refpedt 
was  according  to  both  Law  and  Canon, 
and  with  the  Confent  and  Liking  o’f 
the  People,  no  Command  ifluing  from 
him  againft  the  one,  or  without  the 
other.’  He  faith  alfo,  4  that  he  could 
fcarce  fpeak  with  any  confcientious 
Perfons,  that  were  wavering  in  Reli¬ 
gion,  but  that  the  great  Motive  which 
vyrought  upon  them  to  difaffe£f,  or 
think  meanly  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was,  that  the  external  Worfhip 
*of  God  was  fo  loft  in  it,  and  that  it’s 
Churches  lay  in  fuch  a  floverily  State.’ 
it  adds  the  Confederations  which  occur 
n  Sir  Walter *  Raleigh' s  Hiftory,  (which 
lave  been  before  cited  j)  and  tells  us, 
that  all  the  Care  he  took  was  with  a 
4  tingle  Eye,  and  moft  free  from  Romifh 
*  Superft'ition.’  See  his  Hift.  p.  156, 
224,  4*h6.  Whoever  impartially  con- 
fiders  what  the  Archbifhop,  in  thefe,  and 
other  Paflages  of  his  Book,  .  faith  in  Juf- 
tification  of  himfelf,  with  regard  to  this 


particular  Part  of  his  Condudf,  may  find 
that  Mr.  Hume ,  in  his  late  Hiftory  df 
Charles  I.  p.  10.3,  gives  a  miftaken  and 
exaggerated  Account  of  it.  As  to  what 
relates  to  the  Archbifhop’s  repairing  the 
painted  Glafs  in  his  Chapel,  fee  what  he 
faith,  p.  31 1,  of  his  Hiftory.  In  other 
Places  of  Worfhip,  whatever  Ornament 
of  this  Kind  was  added,  was  fet  up  by  the 
Direction  of  the  Parifhioners,  or  Mi- 
nifters.  Of  the  Prelates  in  that  Reign, 
there  was  none  more  diftinguifhed  for  a 
perfonal  Diftike  to  the  Archbifhop,  or 
for  an  Averfion  to  Popery,  than  Williams 
Dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln ;  but  of  his  Chapel  at  Bugden 
there  is  this  Account,  given  by  a  co- 
temporary  Writer:  ‘  Befides  his  Altar 
*  moft  richly  furnifhed,  there  are  to  be 
4  feen  many  goodly  Pi£tures,  which 
4  cannot  but  ftrike  the  Beholders  with 
4  Thoughts  of  Piety  and  Devotion  at 
4  their  Entrance ;  as  the  Picture  df  the 
4  Paftidn,  and  likewife  of  the  holy  A- 
4  poftles,  together  with  a  fair  Crucifix, 
4  &e.  fet  up  in  painted  Glafs,  in  the 
4  Eaft  Window,  juft  over  the  holy  Ta- 
4  ble,  (about  1637 )  fo  that  all  good 
4  Men  in  his  Diocefe  rnuft  follow  him 
4  ufque  ad  Aras,  giving  a  Precedent  of 
4  fuch  Devotion.’  Pochlington> s  Altar. 
Chrift.  p.  83. 
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greatly  increafed.  Some  ftately  religious  Fabrics  were 
totally  demol idled ;  many  were  converted  into  Stable s, 
or  polluted  and  profaned  by  other  (Locking  Abomina¬ 
tions.  Their  beautiful  Sculptures ,  though  only  containing 
Scripture  Hiftories,  were  abfurdly  broken  down  with 
Axes  and  Hammers  \  their  Monuments,  eredled  to  il- 
luftrious  and  venerable  Perfonages,  were  defaced;  the 
very  Urns ,  in  which  their  Afhes  had  been  depodted, 
were  ranfacked ;  and  their  confecrated  Utendls  were  ex- 
pofed  to  Rapine  and  Plunder.  Crosses,  whether 
graved  or  delineated ,  whether  in  Churches  or  out  of 

o 

them,  were  peculiar  Objects  of  an  Enthuftaftic  Aver- 
fton  u.  Nor  lefs  was  their  Rage  levelled  againft  painted 
Glafs ,  containing  in  it  either  Portraitures  of  Prelates  and 
Kings ,  of  Fathers  and  Martyrs ,  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apo flies  ^  or  Reprefentations  of  Scripture  Hiftories.  The 
pious  captive  Sovereign  amidft  all  his  Calamities  could 
not  forbear  taking  Notice  of  this  breaking  of  Church 
Windows  ;  this  pulling  dow?i  of  Crojfes  ;  this  defacing  of 
the  Monuments  and  Infcriptions  of  the  Dead ,  &c.  as  the 
malignant  FflfeSls  of  popular ,  fpecicui ,  and  deceitful  Re- 


u  Dr.  Walker  cites  this  curious  PalPge 
from  a  Sermon  preached  by  one  Green- 
hill ,  before  the  Commons,  in  1643. 
‘  If  Juftice  be  at  a  Stand,  and  cannot 
*  take  hold  of  living  Delinquents,  to 
‘  keep  the  Axe  from  Ruft,  let  Juftice 
‘  be  executed  on  lifelefs  Delinquents  : 
‘Are  there  no  Altars ,  no  High  Places , 
6  no  Crucifixes  P  The  Houfe  oft  Com¬ 
mons  indeed,  faith  Whitlockey  made  an 
Order,  (and  Sir  R.  Harley  was  the  Exe¬ 
cutioner  of  it)  ‘  to  take  away  all  Pi&ures, 
4  Croftes  and  Figures,  within  Churches 
6  and  without,  and  the  zealous  Knight 
4  took  down  the  Crofs  in  Cheapfide, 


‘  and  Charing -Crofs,  and  the  other  like 
‘  Monuments  impartially.’  Memor.  p. 
45.  Thii  occafioned  an  humourous  Di¬ 
alogue  betwixt  the  Crofs  in  Cheapfide  and 
Charing-Crofs,  comforting  each  other  as 
fearing  their  Fall  in  thofe  uncertain 
Times ;  feme  Parts  of  which  are  re¬ 
printed  in  Dr.  Grey’s  Defence  of  our 
Hiftorians,  p.  133.  Mr.  Hume  fays, 
that  Harley ,  from  his  Abhorrence  to  that 
fuperftitious  Figure,  would  not  any  where 
allow  two  Pieces  of  Wood  or  Stone  to 
lie  over  each  other  at  right  Angles.  See 
Hift.  of  Great  Brit.  vol.  1.  p.  254. 
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formations w,  Afterwards  indeed,  greater  Evils  of  this 
Kind  were  meditated  and  threatened  :  It  became  a  Sub- 
jed  of  public  Deliberation  whether  many  of  the 
Cathedrals  fhould  not  be  totally  annihilated x ;  and 
even  fome  atheiftical  or  fanatical  Vandals  concerted 
Plans  and  publifhed  Propofals  for  razing  to  the 
Ground  all  Parifh  Churches,  and  for  feizing  their 
Revenues y. 

The  Restoration  of  our  Monarchy  and  Cons¬ 
titution  not  only  averted  all  Dangers  of  this  Kind,  but 
introduced  into  our  Churches,  Beauty  for  Deformity. 
The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  People  concurred  with 
the  Clergy  in  decorating,  repairing,  or  rebuilding 
fuch  as  had  been  defolated  and  ruined,  or  levelled 
with  the  Ground.  The  dreadful  Conflagration3, 


w  Emuv  b xa.  c.  20.  The  Ravages  made 
on  many  of  our  Churches  in  thofe  Times, 
are  particularly  defcribed  by  Dugdale , 
Heylin ,  and  other  Hiftorians.  But  Dr. 
Ryvesy  (Dean  of  Chichefter,  and  after 
the  Reftoration,  of  Windfor)  gives  the 
fulleftAccount  in  hisMercuriusRufticus; 
fome  Extracts  of  which  Book  are  in  the 
Appendix,  N°.  VI. 

x  See  Whitlock's  Mem.  p.  514. 
y  A  particular  Account  is  given  of 
this  in  a  Treatife  of  Mr.  Prynne  s,  enti¬ 
tled,  Jus  Patronatus ,  written,  as  he  faith, 
on  Account  of  a  Jefuitical  and  Anabap- 
tiftical  Plot  for  demolifhing  all  Parifli 
Churches,  the  Impiety  and  Unrighteouf- 
nefs  of  which  he  expatiates  on.  None 
was  at  firft  more  diftinguiflied  than  this 
Author,  for  his  Oppofition  to  the 
Church  and  State ;  and  for  which  he 
was  cruelly  puniflied.  However,  in 
Dec.  1647,  he  made  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  an  excellent  and  judicious 
Speech  (lately  reprinted  in  the  18th  Vol. 
of  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory)  proving  the 


King’s  Conceflions  to  be  a  Ground  for  a 
Settlement ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  the 
aforementioned  learned  Treatife  in  the 
Defence  of  our  Churches,  their  Revenues 
and  Endowments. 

7  In  the  Fire  of  London  80  Churches, 
with  the  Cathedral,  were  burnt  to 
Allies :  Amongft  thofe  that  were  rebuilt, 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrooky  is 
judged  the  Mafter-piece  of  Sir  Chrijlopher 
Wren\  and  for  Tafte  and  Proportion, 
one  of  the  moft  perfect  in  Europe . 
Amongft  feveral  other  Defects  which 
the  late  Critical  Reviewer  finds  in  St. 
Paul's ,  one  is,  that  fome  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Spaces  in  the  Choir  had  not  been 
filled  up  with  the  noblejl  hijlorical  Pain¬ 
tings.  The  fame  Author  judgeth,  that 
of  the  late  new  Churches  in  London , 
not  five  of  them  are  placed  to  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  fcarce  fo  many  which 
are  built  in  Tafte.  The  new  Church 
of  St.  Giles's  he  thinks  one  of  the 
moft  Ample  and  elegant,  of  thofe  mo¬ 
dern  Structures. 


Q_ 


which 
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which  happened  foon  after  in  our  Capital,  gave  Birth 
to  a  new  Set  of  facred  Edifices,  the  Number  of 
which  was  augmented  in  Queen  Anne  s  Reign,  when 
great  Sums  of  Money  were,  by  public  Authority ,  pro¬ 
vided  and  applied  for  the  buildings  fupporting  and 
adorning  of  Churches , 


\ 
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SECT.  VI. 


THOUGH  in  the  preceding  Remarks,  the  In¬ 
junctions  of  our  Princes  and  the  Laws  of  our 
State  relating  to  the  Ornaments  of  Churches 
have  been  referred  to  and  examined  ;  yet  a  few  other 
Confiderations  remain  to  be  added  :  For  it  is  alledged^ 
that  c  one  or  more  fuperfitious  PiElure  or  Pi&ures ,  and 
c  more  particularly  the  painted  Image  of  Chrijl  upon  the 
x  Crofst  have  been  Jett  up  in  the  Parifh  Church  of  St, 
c  Margaret,  in  Defame  of  the  Canons  Ecclefafticall 
As  to  the  Epithet  fuperjlitious ,  the  Grounds  and  Reafons 
on  which  the  Application  of  it  is  at  any  Time  made, 
ought  to  be  well  confidered.  At  the  firft  preaching  of 
the  Gofpel,  this  Word  was  by  the  idolatrous  Pagans  ap¬ 
plied  even  to  the  Belief  and  Practice  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  ;  and  after  the  Reformation^  Mr.  Hooker  re¬ 
marks,  that  molt  of  our  Ecclefiaftical  Inflitutions  and 
Ufages  were  thought  ftained  with  Superjlition,  Eccl.  Pol, 
B.  V.  4.  But  before  any  criminal  Objections  of  this 
Kind  be  fixed,  the  true  Nature  of  it  ought  to  be  im¬ 
partially  weighed  in  the  Balance  of  Reafbn,  as  well  as 
tried  by  the  Standard  of  Revelation.  When  any  prohi¬ 
bited  Worfhip  of  the  Deity  is  taught,,  when  falfe 
Additions  to  the  true  Faith  are  inculcated,  and  when  an 

0.2  exceflive 
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exceffive  Number  of  vain  Rites  is  prefcribed  ;  it  is  eafy  in 
thefe,  and  other  Inftances  of  this  Kind,  to  difcern  the 
genuine  Features  and  C hara&erificks  of  Superjiition . 
Paganism  abounded  with  them,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  hath,  in  the  moft  glaring  Manner,  adopted  the 
fame  Plan  :  In  this  Church  the  moft  indifferent  Things, 
in  Virtue  of  fome  preceding  Forms  of  Confecration,  and 
without  any  divine  Warrants,  have  had  a  fpecial  Sandlity 
attributed  to  them :  Images  have  with  great  Solemnity 
been  hallowed ,  and  by  public  authorized  Adis  have  been 
prop'ofed  as  Objects  of  Adoration ;  a  fupernatural  Efficacy 
hath  been  afcribed  to  them,  and  a  fandtifying  Energy 
hath  been  affirmed  to  reftde  in  them.  Pictures  like- 
wife  have  been  and  are  placed  in  Romifh  Churches ,  either 
containing  moft  unworthy  Reprefentations  of  the  Deity, 
or  defcribing  Fables ,  Impojlures ,  and  Legends  ;  or  faid 
to  be  facred,  as  drawn  by  the  Pencil  of  an  Evangelift. 

But  when  thefe  and  all  other  Circumftances  of  this 
Kind  are  abfolutely  excluded,  it  would  be  drawing  from 
hence  a  moft  unwarrantable  Inference  to  the  Difparage- 
ment  of  any  other  Sculpture ,  Imagery ,  or  Painting  of  a 
religious  Kind.  All  thefe  fuperftitious  Vanities  and  im¬ 
pious  Follies  which  have  been  before  mentioned  our 
Church  at  the  Reformation ,  in  its  Liturgy ,  Canons ,  and 
Articles ,  condemned,  difclaimed,  and  rejedted.  c  But 
4  this  being  done ,  it  publickly  declared  that  it  permitted 
i  and  retained  the  Ufe  of  the  Image  of  our  Saviour  hang- 
i  ing  on  the  Crofs ,  as  painted  on  Cloth ,  W alls ,  or  Win - 
4  dews,  not  merely  in  the  View  of  being  exempted  from 
1  Superjiition,  but  as  tending  to  promote  the  Interefi 
4  of  true  Religion f 


Thefe 
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Thefe  Declarations  feem  grounded  on  Experience  that 
even,  in  the  Times  preceding  the  Reformation,  fuch 
particular  Species  of  Imagery  were  applied  to  good  Pur- 
poles,  and  were  not  abufed  to  fuch  as  were  fuperftitious. 
It  is  recorded  indeed,  that  Plato  prohibited  the  keeping 
in  private  Houfes,  all  Statues  and  Images  of  Gold, 
Silver ,  Ivory ,  &c.  as  apt  to  cherifh  vain  Notions  of 
fomething  fupernatural  in  them,  but  tolerated  fuch  as 
were  made  of  contemptible  Materials,  as  not  having  any 
fuch  Tendency  \  And  it  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  the  Opinion  of  K.  Henry  the  VUIth’s  laft  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  none  of  the  meaneft  Vulgar  were  induced  to 
think  that  mere  Colours ,  Lights ,  and  Shadows ,  whether 
on  Cloth ,  or  on  the  Walls ,  or  on  Glafs,  had  any  Portion 
of  Divinity  infufed  into  them,  or  ought  to  be  made  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Adoration.  It  was  judged  on  the  contrary,  that 
when  the  Reprefentations  folely  referred  to  our  Saviour’s 
Paflion,  their  Tendency  was  to  recall  to  Men’s  Memories 
an  hiftorical  Fad  of  an  interefting  and  aweful  Na¬ 
ture,  which  might  be  improved  to  the  great  Ends  of 
true  Religion  b. 


a  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5,  p.  584. 
b  Were  we  to  take  a  View  of  all  the 
"Bibles ,  Common- Prayer  Books ,  Devotional 
Treatifes ,  and  Sacred  Hijlorles ,  which 
have  been  publifhed  fmce  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  I  apprehend  it  would  not  be  hyper¬ 
bolical  to  fay,  that  fome  Millions  of 
Reprefentations  of  this  Kind  engraved, 
with  various  Degrees  of  Skill,  have  been 
given  in  them.  Some  of  thefe  pro¬ 
bably  may  often  have  been  applied 
to  good  Furpofes,  though  I  queftion 
whether  any  Inftances  can  be  produced 
of  their  having  been  fubjeCt  to  fuper¬ 
ftitious  Abufes.  Rut  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  real  Difparity  between  thefe 
Reprefentations,  and  fuch  of  the  fame 
Kind  as  may  occur  in  Windows.  Du¬ 


ring  the  civil  Wars  indeed,  fuch  pre¬ 
tended  Abufes  were  affigned  as  Reafons 
for  demolifhing  all  fuch  Windows  ;  on 
which  Occafion  an  eminent  Divine  of 
Oxford  thus  delivered  his  Sentiments  to 
the  learned  Audience  of  that  Univerfity  : 
“  If  we  may  call  weak,  groundlefs,  im¬ 
probable  Surmifes  and  Conjectures,  Va¬ 
nities,  have  not  thefe  Prophets  dealt  with 
the  Minds  of  vulgar  People  as  melan¬ 
choly  Men  ufe  to  deal  with  the  Clouds, 
railed  monftrous  Forms  and  Shapes  to 
fright  them,  where  no  Fear  was :  Have 
they  not  prefented  ftrange  Vifions  to 
them  ?  Idolatry  in  a  Church  Window’, 
Superftitlon  in  a  white  Surplice,  Maft  in 
our. Common  Prayer,  and  Antichrift  in 
our  Bjfhops  ?  Certainly,  if  that  be  all 

the 
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But  though  this  may  be  faid  on  Suppofal  that  there 
was  in  the  Window  at  St.  Margaret' s,  the  mere  Figure 
of  our  Saviour  hanging  on  the  Crofs ;  yet  it  is  indeed  a 
very  partial  Conception  of  what  is  there  delineated,  to 
confider  it  merely  under  that  Notion.  For  that  Delinea¬ 
tion  is  folely  to  be  confidered  as  a  Portion  of  Evangelic 
Hiftory,  reprefenting  a  Number  of  Perfons  concerned, 
who  fuftain  various  Characters,  and  who  aCt  different 
Parts  *.  And  though  the  Figure  of  our  Saviour  muff 
neceflarily  be  the  principal  one,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  for  the 
Mind  to  reft  on  the  Contemplation  of  him,  without  its 
being  immediately  hurried  to  a  joint  Confider ation  of 
fome  of  the  many  Perfons  who  were  ACtors  in  this 
Tragedy,  or  to  fome  of  thofe  aweful  Circumftances 
which  attended  it.  And  as  a  Comment  on  this  Delinea¬ 
tion,  there  is  infcribed  at  St.  Margaret' s,  on  the  conti¬ 
guous  Wall,  on  Plates  of  Copper  enamelled,  the  original 


the  Reafon  they  have  to  banifh  Images 
out  of  the  Church,  becaufe  fome  (if  yet 
there  have  been  any  fo  ftupid)  have 
made  them  Idols,  by  the  fame  Reafon 
we  thould  not  now  have  a  Sun  or  Moon 
or  Stars  in  the  Firmament,  but  they 
fbould  have  long  fince  dropped  from 
Heaven,  becaufe  fome  of  the  deluded 
Heathens  worfhipped  them.’  See  Dr. 
Mayne s  Sermon  on  Ezek.  xxii.  28. 
preached  and  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1645,  p.  20. 

Before  this  Time  Attorney  General 
Noy,  at  Mr.  Sherfeld’s  Trial,  remarks 
that  if  “  Windows ,  containing  Memorials 
of  Saints,  Prophets,  or  Jefus  Chrift, 
were  to  be  demolifhed  becaufe  fome  Men 
conceived  them  fuperftitious,  for  the, 
fame  Reafon  they  might  take  upon 
them  to  pull  down  all  Cathedral 
Churches,  becaufe  they  are  made  in 


the  Form  of  a.  Crofs.”  See  State  Trials, 
Vol.  I.  p.  585. 

I  (hall  only  add  here  the  Remarks  of 
a  later  Writer.  “  Thefe  innocent  Or¬ 
naments  of  Art  and  Piety  (conftfting  in 
Sculpture  and  Imagery,  the  Ufe  of  which 
was  merely  hiftorical  to  add  fome  Beauty 
and  Solemnity  to  the  Place)  are  thought 
to  fmell  ftrong  of  Popery  ;  and  even  the 
Hiftory  of  Scripture  upon  painted  Glafs 
is  Superjlition.  No  Images  but  of  Lions 
and  Unicorns  are  now  the  Embellifhments 
of  our  Churches  ;  and  the  Arms  of  the 
Civil  Magiftrates  may  ftand  with  Ap- 
plaufe,  when  the  Crofs,  the  Arms  of  our 
cruel  tied  Saviour  (if  we  believe  fome  of 
the  CalviniftsJ  muft  be  defaced  as  Popifh 
and  idolatrous.”  Lewis' s  Hiftorical  Ef- 
fay,  p.  93.  . 

*  See  a  Plate  and  full  Defcription  of 
the  Window,  Appendix ,  No.  III. 
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Hiftory,  fo  as  that  when  compared  with  the  Copy,  an 
ufeful  Illuftration  may  be  given. 

It  hath  indeed  been  noticed  by  feveral  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Authors,  that  Pieces  of  hiftorical  Pain¬ 
ting,  juftly  executed,  have  in  fome  Refpe&s  the  Advan¬ 
tage  above  any  other  Kinds  of  Reprefentation c :  For  in 
the  fhorteft  Space  of  Time  they  exhibit  to  the  Eye,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Underftanding,  the  moft  memorable 
TranfaCtions,  and  the  Affections  or  Deportment  of  thole 
who  were  concerned  in  them.  They  at  the  fame  Time 
imprint  on  the  Imagination  the  moft  ftriking  Ideas  of 
thefe  Occurrences,  or  of  the  Manners  of  the  Perfons  who 
had  the  greateft  Share  in  them.  And  hence  likewife, 
Delineations  of  this  Kind,  which  are  the  Products  of  a 
mafterly  Genius,  have  a  Tendency  to  excite  a  Variety 
of  Paftions.  The  Mind  on  viewing  confpicuons  ACts  of 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  may  be  filled  with  Admiration 
and  Love  ;  or  on  feeing  Reprefentations  of  Perfidy  and 
unrelenting  Cruelty,  may  be  filled  with  Refentment  and 


c  In  Dryden  s  and  Trapp's  Parallels  be¬ 
tween  Poetry  and  Painting,  in  Webb’s 
EfTay  on  Painting,  in  the  Poem  on  the 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  in  Reflex¬ 
ions  Critiques  fur  la  Poefie,  et  fur  la 
Peinture,  as  well  as  in  many  other  Au¬ 
thors  which  might  be  cited,  are  different 
Obfervations  of  this  Kind.  The  Portico 
of  Zeno  at  Athens,  was  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  Views,  intended  to  be  a 
School  of  Morality.  What  Benefits  the 
Art  of  Painting  juftly  applied,  may  be 
attended  with  in  Education,  the  Philofo- 
pher  Cubes  pfopofed  fhewing  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  Picture  ;  the  Compofition  and 
Defign  of  which  have  been  lately  well' 
illuftrated  in  one  of  the  Effays  of  Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr.  P'cpe,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Men^ 
fays,  “  a  Man  not  prily  fhews  his  Tafte, 


but  his  Virtue  in  the  Choice  of  firth  Or¬ 
naments  :  And  whatever  Examples  moft 
ftrike  us,  we  may  reafonably  imagine, 
may  have  an  Influence  upon  others.  So 
that  the  Hiftory  itfelf,  if  well  chofen, 
upon  a  rich  Man’s  Walls,  is  very  often 
a  better  Leffon  than  any  he  could  teach 
by  his  Converfation.  In  this  Senfe,  the 
Stones  may  be  faid  to  fpeak  when  Men 
Cannot,  or  will  not.  I  can’t  help  think¬ 
ing  (and  I  know  you’ll  join  with  me, 
you  who  have  been  making  an  Altar- 
piece)  that  the  Zeal  of  the  flrft  Re¬ 
formers  was  ill-placed,  in  removing  Pic¬ 
ture's, ,  (that  is  to  fay.  Examples)  out  of 
Churches  j  and  yet  fuffering  Epithets 
(that  is  to  fay,  Flatteries  and  falfe  Hif¬ 
tory)  to  be  the  Burthen  of  Church  Walls, 
and  the  fhame,  as  well  as  Derifion,  of 
all  honeft  Men. 

Indignation ; 
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Indignation ;  or  the.  human  Frame  may  diffolve  into 
lympathizing  Tears  on  contemplating  Spectacles  of  exqui- 
ffte  Woe  and  unmerited  Miferyd.  To  arrange  well  the 
Figures  in  fuch  Pieces,  to  exprefs  juftly  the  Paftlons, 
and  to  difpofe  rightly  the  Light  and  Shade,  requires 
much  Judgment;  and  on  this  Account,  as  well  as  for 
the  Utility  attending  them,  fuch  Kinds  of  Delineations 
have  been  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have,  above 
any  other  Works  of  the  Pencil,  by  far  the  greateft 
Pre-eminence. 

The  Bible  is  a  fertile  Source  of  Subjects  of  this  Kind, 
many  of  which  have  employed  the  Talents  of  the 
greateft  Mafters  in  different  Ages  and  Countries*.  More 
particularly  the  New  Tefiament  abounds  with  Narratives 
of  Perfons  veiled  with  divine  Characters,  addreffing 
themfelves  to  different  Claffes  of  Hearers,  and  exer- 
ciffng  a  Variety  of  fupernatural  Gifts  and  Powers. 
The  Divine  Author  of  our  Salvation  difplayed  molt 
extraordinary  Credentials  of  that  Kind,  and  was  from 
his  Birth  to  his  Afcenfion  into  Heaven,  moft  eminently 
diftinguilhed  by  many  great  TranfaCtions,  After  en- 
tring  on  his  public  Miniftry,  his  Transfiguration  on  the 
Mount  hath  been  obferved  to  be  a  Subject  for  Painting 
truly  fublime,  and  many  other  of  the  fubfequent  Parts  of 


*  Virgil  defcribing  JEneas  in  a  Temple  at 
Carthage,  where  there  was  an  hiftorical 
Pi&ureof  the  Trojan  War,  faith,  ‘  Ani- 

*  mum  pi&ura  pafcit  inani,  multa  ge- 
‘  mens,  largoque  hume&at  flumine  vul- 

*  turn.’  JEn.  lib.  i.  1.  468.  The  whole 
Pi&ure  of  a  Pjfture  here  given,  hath 
been  juftly  admired.  Dr.  Trapp ,  who 
thus  exprefteth  bimfelf,  faith,  that  this 
is  taken  from  a  Painting  of  Virgil’s  own 
making.  But  indeed  Paufanius  relates 
his  feeing  a  Picture  of  this  Kind  in  the 


Temple  of  "Juno  near  Mycenae.  I  may 
add,  that  a  very  ingenious  French  Wri¬ 
ter,  M.  Caylus ,  hath  very  lately  fhewn, 
that  many  of  the  different  Defcriptions  in 
the  Works  of  Virgil  and  Homer ,  may 
be  made  Subjects  of  the  finefl:  Pieces 
of  Painting. 

*  In  Monf.  Felibiens  Conferences  de 
1’Acad.  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculp¬ 
ture,  there  is  a  good  Criticifm  on  many 
celebrated  Pieces  of  that  Kind. 

his 
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his  Hiftory  have  ennobled  the  Pencils  of  Raphael ,  Pou~ 
Jin ,  and  other  the  greatefts  Artifts f. 

But  amongft  Subje&s  of  this  Kind,  none  is  of  a  more 
pathetic  and  edifying  Nature  than  the  general  Hiftory  of 
our  Saviour  s  Pajfion  5.  During  all  the  Scenes  of  it  a 
moft  fhining  and  perfect  Pattern  was  given  by  him  of  all 
the  moft  exalted  and  arduous  Duties  of  Religion  which 
he  had  prefcribed.  The  exquifite  Miferies  he  likewife 
fuftained  at  the  Time  in  which  he  made  an  Ottering  of 
himfelf  for  the  univerfal  Benefit  of  Mankind,  when  duly 
meditated  on,  cannot  but  excite  all  the  more  tender  and 
generous  Emotions  of  the  Soul.  It  may  be  added,  that 
any  juft  Reflections  on  the  ftupendous  Convulfions  in  the 
Frame  of  Nature  which  then  occurred  (and  of  which 
fignal  Monuments  at  prefent  appear)  cannot  but  highly 
tend  to  confirm  and  augment  our  Faith,  efpecially  when 
compared  with  thofe  Prophecies  which  received  then  fo 
wonderful  an  Accomplifliment. 


f  Not  only  our  Saviour’s  Miracles,  but 
his  Parables ,  and  Inftrudtions  of  all  Kinds, 
are  naturally  fitted  for  being  Subjects 
of  the  Art  of  Painting.  The  Reafons 
for  which  it  was  thought  fit  that  he  Ihould 
deliver  the  Doctrines  of  Religion,  in  the 
Form  of  a  Hiftory,  rather  than  in  the 
other  more  ufual  Methods,  is  beft  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  Difcourfe  of  the  judicious 
Dr.  Jeffries.  See  his  Works,  voi.  2, 

Pag-  329- 

^  A  great  Number  of  the  Deiigns  of 
the  Hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  Pafiion  which 
are  at  prefent  in  many  Parts  of  Chriften- 
dem,  feem  to  be  originally  taken  from 
thofe  made  by  Albert  Durer ,  who  flou- 
rilhed  about  theYear  1 500.  He  engraved 
on  Blocks  of  Wood,  and  Copper,  Pic¬ 
tures  of  this  Kind,  which  Impreftions 
were  copied  after  by  the  Artifts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Ways.  Vid.  FeUbien  Entretiens 


fur  la  Vies  et  Ouvrages  des  Peintres, 
tom.  up.  97.  It  is  the  Remark  of  a 
very  ingenious  Writer,  That  the  fitteft 
Subjects  for  Painting  are  fuch,  as  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  characterized  by  Figures  and  Co¬ 
lour, — Of  which  kind  are  the  Paflions,  at 
the  Time  of  any  exquifite  Sufferings, 
which  have  vifible  Effedts  on  the  Body, 
or  where  the  Wholenefs  of  Adtions  and 
Events  depends  on  a  fhort  Succeflion  of 
Incidents.  See  Mr.  Harris’s  three  Trea¬ 
ties  on  Painting,  p.  63. 

Another  learned  Writer  obferveth. 
That  a  Painter,  by  diligently  perufing 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Paffions,  by  taking  ac¬ 
cidental  Examples  in  the  Living,  may  fo 
fully  reprefent  the  Motions  of  Chrift,  and 
of  thofe  who  were  prelent  at  that  cruel 
Tragedy,  as  to  excite  many  Affections, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Commiferation 
and  Sorrow.  See  Lomatius  on  Painting, 
part  ii,  p.  6. 

R  Whilst 
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Whilft  for  fuch  Reafons  our  Saviour  s  PaJJion  is  a  Sub- 
je<St  of  the  greateft  Importance,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  the  Apoftle  fhould  feletft  it  from  other  Articles  of 
Faith  for  his  particular  reafoning  and  defcanting  on. 
When  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  received,  this,  he  fhews, 
fhould  more  eminently  exercife  our  religious  Meditations: 
And  as  in  this  View  the  Propriety  of  having  an  hiftorical 
Delineation  of  it  in  the  Place  appropriated  to  the  admi- 
niftring  that  Ordinance  may  be  enforced  ;  fo  from  its 
very  Nature,  when  purely  hiftorical ,  it  may  be  judged 
liable  to  no  Unifier  Imputations  of  any  Kind  of  fuperfti- 
tious  Abufe,  even  in  Times  of  Papal  Darknefs. 

The  Church  of  England  in  moft  of  its  public  Offices, 
greatly  refers  to  the  important  Article  of  our  Faith,  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Hiftory ;  and  from  thence  it  might  be 
prefumed  that  it  would  readily  admit  that  any  Delinea¬ 
tion  of  that  Event,  which  tended  to  make  a  ftrong  Im- 
preffion  on  Mens  Paffions,  might  be  any  where  admitted 
to  addrefs  itfelf  to  their  Senfes.  However,  the  Second 
Book  of  Homilies,  which  in  the  Year  1562,  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  Convocation,  and  ratified  by  the  Royal  Au¬ 
thority,  and  which  was  received  and  eftabliffied,  in 
"James  the  Ift’s  Reign,  hath  been  conceived  to  contain  a 
Doclrine  diredHy  repugnant  to  all  Practices  of  that  Kind. 
This  Argument  was  particularly  urged  in  Charles  the 
Ift’s  Reign  by  the  Nonconformifls ,  whofe  Minifters,  as 
their  late  Hiftorian  obferves,  on  this  Foundation  <  writ 
i  and  preached  again  ft  the  Decorations  of  Churches  then 

4  made,  and  in  fome  Places  removed  them,  for  which 

5  they  were  feverely  handled  in  the  Com  million  V  I 
apprehend,  however,  it  doth  not  appear  that  merely  hif- 

h  NeaC s  Hill,  of  the  Puritans.  2.  226. 

torical 
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torical  Paintings  were  the  Objects  of  this  their  Aver  lion. 
But  as  the  fame  Argument  feems  to  be  alledgeci  againft 
the  Reprefentation  of  our  Saviour’s  Pafiion,  delineated  in 
the  Eaftern  Window  at  St.  Margaret' s,.  it  cannot  but  be 
requifite  particularly  to  confider  it. 

And  in  the  firft  Place,  as  the  Book,  entitled  a  necejfary 
DoBrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Ghrijiian  Man ,  was  let 
forth  by  the  higheft  National  Authority,  expreftmg  a  great 
Regard  for  Reprefentations  of  our  Saviour’s  Paffion  ;  and 
as  Elizabeth ,  according  to  the  Accounts  before  given, 
teffified  her  greateft  Zeal  againft  defacing  the  Pictures  in 
Windows,  the  ftrongeft  Prelumption  arifeth  from  hence, 
that  Nothing  contained  in  any  Books,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  her  Authority,  could  be  deftgned  to  have  an 
oppolite  Tendency.  Next  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  Homilies  themfelves,  an  exprefs  Exception  is 
made  of  hiflorical  Pieces  of  Painting.  For  after  its  being 
obferved,  that  c  Men  are  not  fo  ready  to  worjhip  a  Pic- 
«  ture^  or  a  Waif  or  a  Window ,  as  an  embojfed  and  gilt 

<  Image ,  fet  with  Pearl  and  Stones  ;  (it  is  added)  that  a 
‘  Story  painted,^  with  the  Geflures  and  ABions  of  many 

<  Perfons ,  and  commonly  the  Sum  of  the  Story  writ - 
*  ten  without ,  hath  another  Ufe  in  it  than  07ie  dumb 
c  Idol  or  Image  funding  by  if  elf P  And  Bifhop  Jewel ', 
who  hath  been  generally  faid  to  be  the  Author  of  this 
Homily,  in  another  Part  of  his  Writings,  acknowledgeth 
that  if  any  Images  were  only  to  be  confidered  as  Memo¬ 
rials  of  Holy  Men  departed,  the  Weight  of  the  Queftion 
is  not  any  wife  confiderable l. 

Agreeably  to  which  Judgment,  in  the  the  third  Part 
of  the  Homily  againft  the  Peril  of  Idolatry,  it  is  declared 

i  Reply  to  Harding  Art.  14,  at  the  Beginning, 

R  t 


that 
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that  all  Images  are  not  abfolutely  unlawful ,  or  fimply  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  New  Tef ament  ^  but  only  fome  in  fame 
Places  and  Gircumjlances .  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
as  Elizabeth's  Hiftorian  relates,  that  as  in  1559, 
Images  were  adtually  removed  out  of  Churches  by  Au¬ 
thority  of  Parliament ;  fo  in  the  Homily  for  repairing  and 
adorning  of  Churches  it  is  declared,  that  the  Churches 
were  fcowered  and  fwept  from  the  finful  and  fuperjlitious 
Filthinefs  which  defiled  them ;  that  is,  peculiarly  from 
thofe  confecrated  Images  or  Idols  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  dangerous  Occafons  of  Superfliiion  and  Idolatry . 
But  could  it  be  iuppofed  that  the  Effigies  of  Saints,  or 
of  our  Blefied  Saviour  in  Windows,  were  comprehended 
under  this  Notion  of  Images,  fuch  an  Afiertion  would 
have  been  a  palpable  and  a  glaring  Falfehood.  For  be¬ 
fore  our  Civil  Wars,  it  was  a  Matter  of  public  Notoriety 
that  many  Churches  were  filled  with  them  from  Berwick 
to  the  Land  s-End.  And  this  could  not  but  be  thoroughly 
known  to  the  reputed  Author  of  the  fecond  Book  of  the 
Homilies,  as  well  as  to  the  Queen,  who  gave  her  Royal 
Sanction  to  it.  By  Virtue  of  an  Adi  paffed  in  1559, 
fhe  then  made  a  Vifitation  of  all  the  Diocefes  in  England 
by  Commiffioners  for  reEUfying  all  fuch  Things  as  they 
found  amifs ,  and  could  not  be  redreffed  by  any  ordinary 
Epifcopal  Power ,  without  fpending  more  Time  than  the 
Exigencies  of  the  Church  would  then  admit  \  This  was 

k  See  Strype’s  Annal.  c.  12.  Jewel's  have  prefided  over  this  Church,  have 

Ijife,  p.  22.  One  of  the  Cathedrals,  viz.  been,  I  apprehend,  from  the  Time  of' 

St.  Peter's  Exeter,  which  was  then  vi-  the  Reformation,  as  much  diftinguifhed 

fited  by  him,  hath  ftill  in  it’s  Eaftern  for  their  Averfton  to  Popifn  Superftitions, 

Window  the  Effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  any  other  Set  of  Men  in  the  Kina- 

and  near  it  is,  in  Wood,  that  of  our  dom.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  Sandy's, 

Saviour  hanging  on  the  Crofs ;  and  in  a  Perfon  moft  remarkable  for  his  Zeal 

another  Place  is  the  Piaure  of  his  De-  againft  Popery,  was  another  of  thofe 

seent  from  the  Crofo.  The  Perfons  who  Commiffioners  for  the  Northern  Parts. 
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done  by  a  Book  of  Articles,  one  of  which  related  to 
Images,  an  Enquiry  being  made  upon  Oath,  and  on 
their  Return  to  Losidon  the  Commiffioners  (one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Jewel )  are  faid  to  have  given  the  Queen  a  good 
and  fatisfadlory  Account  of  their  Vifitation. 

But  though  thefe  Anfwers  to  any  Arguments  taken 
from  the  Homilies  may  feem  fufficient,  yet  fhould  it  Rill 
be  objected,  that  the  Bodtrine  contained  in  them  is, 
£  that  the  fetting  up  the  Image  of  our  Blefied  Saviour, 
c  or  of  any  Saints,  is  not  tolerable  in  Churches,  but 
c  againft  God’s  Law,  and  that  Images  are  only  Teachers 
c  of  Lies,  &c.’  other  Confiderations  may  be  offered.  In 
Charles  the  Ift’s  Reign  an  able  Prelate  (who  had  filled 
the  firft  Poll  in  the  Law,  and  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  fecond  Station  in  the  Church)  citing  thefe  Words, 
c  Images  of  Chrift  be  not  only  Defedts,  but  alfo  Lies,’ 
contents  himfelf  with  briefly  animadverting  on  them,  by 
faying,  4  Not  that  this  is  Gofpel,  but  that  it  is  Eli- 
<■  zabeth  her  Homily.5 !  Afterwards  in  the  fame  Reign, 
another  Prelate,  who  was  at  the  Plead  of  our  national 
Church,  and  greatly  attached  to  her  Dodfrine  and  Difci- 
pline,  on  its  being  objedled  to  him  at  his  Trial,  that  it 
is  faid  in  the  Homilies,  that  every  PiElure  of  Chriji  was 
a  Lye ,  becaufe  whole  Chriji  cannot  be  piSlured ,  makes  the 
following  Anfwer  :  c  By  this  Argument  it  is  unlawful  to 
c  pidfure  any  Man ;  for  the  whole  Man  cannot  be  pic- 
1  tured.  Who  ever  drew  a  Pidture  of  the  Soul  ?  And 


He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  See 
of  York;  and  in  a  Sermon  there,  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘  the  Queen  had  caufed  what- 
‘  foever  was  hurtful  to  be  removed,  the 
£  fumbling  Stones  of  Superjlition ,  with  ail 
‘  Monuments  of  Idolatry ,  Vanity ,  and 
‘  Popery,  to  be  cart  out  of  the  Houfe  of 


‘  God.’  Sermons,  p.  48.  And  this  he 
delivered  in  hisownMetropolitanChurch, 
in  which  ftill  remains  almoft  the  whole 
Hiftcry  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.  See  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  527. 

1  Williams  s  Holy  Name,  Table,  Sic. 

P^g-  39  ‘ 
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c  yet  who  fo  Ample  as  to  fay  the  Picture  of  a  Man  is  a 
€  Lye  ?  Befides,  the  Ecce  Homo  is  a  Picture  of  the  Hu- 
c  manity  of  Chrift  only,  which  may  as  lawfully  he  drawn 
c  as  any  other  V 

In  Anfwer  likewife  to  what  was  alledged  concerning 
the  Authority  of  the  Homilies,  he  remarked  at  the  fame 
Time ",  Firft,  that  though  we  fubfcribed  generally  to  the 
Dodrine  of  the  Homilies,  as  good ;  yet  we  did  not  ex- 
prefs,  or  mean  thereby  to  juftify  and  maintain  every  par¬ 
ticular  Phrafe  or  Sentence  contained  in  them.  And  fe~ 
condly,  u  That  the  very  Words  of  the  Article  to  which 
we  fubfcribe,  are,  that  the  Homilies  do  contain  a  godly 
and  wholefome  DoBrme^  and  neceffary  for  thofe  Times . 
Godly,  and  wholefome  for  all  Times;  but  neceflary 
for  thofe  when  People  were  newly  weaned  from  the 
Worfhip  of  Images :  Afterwards  neither  the  Danger  nor 
the  Scandal  alike.  Mr.  Brown  in  his  Reply  faid,  that 
fince  the  Dodrine  contained  in  the  Homilies  Was  whole¬ 
fome  and  good,  it  muft  needs  be  neceflary  alfo  for  all 
Times.  But  this  worthy  Gentleman  is  herein  much  mif- 
taken  :  Strong  Meat,  as  well  fpiritual  as  bodily,  is  good 
and  wholefome ;  but  though  it  be  fo,  yet  if  it  had  been 
neceflary  at  all  Times,  and  for  all  Men,  the  Apoflle 
would  never  have  fed  the  Corinthians  with  Milk,  and  not 
with  Meat,  i  Cor.  iii.  i.  2.  The  Meat  always  good  in 
itfelf,  but  not  neceflary  for  them  which  were  not 
able  to  bear  it.” 

Near  the  fame  Diftindiion  occurs  in  the  Writings  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hammond ,  who  though  not  advanced 


Laud’s  Hift.  p.  315.  That  a  Por¬ 
traiture  cannot  be  drawn  of  ii  fpiritual  or 
divine  Nature  hath  been  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  If  it  be  any  where  faid  in 


the  Homilies,  that  no  Image  can  be  given 
of  Chrift,  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  him  as  0e wfywBtoq. 
n  Laud’s  Hift.  p.  312. 


to 
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to  any  high  Station  in  the  Church,  was  fecond  to  none 
for  Theological  Abilities.  He  fignifies  that  the  Exhor¬ 
tations  in  the  Homilies  concerning  Images  had  a  more 
ej'pecial  Reference  to  Country  Churches ,  where  the  Number 
of  the  Ignorant  much  enhanced  the  Danger ,  and  that  in 
fuch  Articles  our  Church  acknowledgeth  that  thefe  Homilies 
were  ufeful  and  profitable  for  thefe  "Times ,  wherein  being 
fo  lately  gotten  out  of  Popery ,  where  Image  TV orfioip  was 
ordinary ,  the  Danger  was  fo  great  of  falling  back  upon 
every  Temptation  into  that  Sin  °,  8cc. 

After  the  Reftoration  feveral  of  our  moft  coniiderable 
Divines  in  their  Sermons  or  Treatifes,  exprefled  themfelvea 
with  very  little  Deference  to  any  prefumed  infallible 
Authority  of  the  Homilies  in  all  Points,  and  particularly 
in  what  related  to  fufiification  by  Faith  alone ,  a  Doc¬ 
trine  which  had  been  much  abufed  during  the  Times  of 
Confuiion.  And  indeed  this  peculiarly  was  a  Do&rine 
which  our  greateft  Bifhops,  at  the  Time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  very  deiirous  of  explaining,  and  of  well  exa- 


®  Hammond' s  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  351. 
Where  the  Reafoning  is  near  the  fame  as 
that  which  was  made  ufe  of  by  fome  of 
the  Fathers,  againft  making  any  Images 
of  Chrift  during  the  Times  of  Paganifm. 
Quae  ratio  manente  adhuc  paganifmo  non 
levis  momenti  erat,  faith  Grotius ,  ad 
Lxod.  xx,  4.  And  agreeable  to  this  the 
excellent  Bifhop  Tailor  remarks,  ‘  that 
4  the  Wifdom  of  the  Church  was  remark¬ 
's  able  concerning  the  PermifTion  of  Ima- 

*  ges ;  that  at  ftrft,  when  they  were 

*  blended  in  the  Dangers  and  impure 
«  Mixtures  of  Gentilifm,  and  Men  were 
»  newly  recovered  from  the  Snare,  and 
«  had  the  reliques  of  a  long  Cuftom  to 
«  Superftitvons  and  falfe  Worshipping, 

*  they  endured  no  Images  but  merely 
4  civil ;  but  that  as  the  Danger  ceafed, 
4  and  Chriftianity  prevailed,  they  found 


‘  that  Pictures  had  a  natural  Ufe  of  good 
*  Concernment  to  move  lefs  knowing 
4  People,  by  the  Reprefentment  and  De- 
4  claration  of  a  Story  ;  and  then  they 
4  knowing  themfelves  permitted  to  the 
4  Liberties  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  Re- 
4  ftraints  of  Nature  and  Reafon,  and  not 
4  being  ftill  much  under  Prejudice  and 
4  childilh  Dangers,  hut  fortified  by  the 
4  Excellency  of  a  wife  Religion,  took 
4  them  into  lawful  Ufes.  — —  They  tranf- 
4  crihed  a  Hiftory  into  a  Table,  by  Fi- 
4  gures,  making  more  lafting  Impreffions 
4  than  by  Wrords  and  Sentences.  While 
4  the  Church  flood  within  thefe  Limits, 
4  fhe  had  natural  Reafon  for  her  War- 
4  rant,  and  the  Cuftom  of  the  feveral 
4  Countries,  and  no  Precept  of  Chrift  to 
4  countermand  it.’  See  Tailor  s  9th  Dif. 
on  the  Decalogue. 

mining 
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mining  fome  Paffages  in  the  firft  Book  of  the  Homilies, 
that  leemed,  as  they  faid,  to  carry  it  to  a  Heigth  that 
wanted  fome  Mitigation. 

And  hence,  as  at  that  Time  a  truly  excellent  and  noble 
Plan  was  concerted  by  fome  of  the  ableft  and  worthieft 
Men  that  ever  prefided  over  our  Church,  for  perfecting 
our  Eccleliaftical  Conftitution,  fo  particularly  a  Defign 
was  formed,  and  partly  executed,  for  adding  a  new  Book 
of  Homilies p.  In  about  twenty  Years  after  this  Time  a 
memorable  Trial  happened,  in  which  the  great  Caufe  of 
national  Liberty  was  fully  vindicated,  and  particularly  in 
Oppofition  to  a  few  Paffages,  which  as  hath  been  faid, 
fculked  in  fome  old  Homily ,  and  which  feemed  at  leaft 
unfavourable  to  it.  And  on  this  Occafion,  when  it  was 
urged,  that  the  Clergy  were  obliged  to  read  and  fub- 
fcribe  the  Articles,  a  late  very  worthy  Member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  thus  delivered  his  Sentiments : 

‘  My  Lords,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that  no  more 
‘  is  intended  by  that  Subfcription,  but  that  the  DoElrine 
‘  contained  in  the  Homilies  is  right  in  the  Main,  and 
c  not  that  every  Sentence  of  them  is  fo :  For  in  this  laft 
c  Senfe,  I  believe,  never  any  Divine  fubfcribed  the  Ar- 
c  tides,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  name  any  Preacher  or 
c  Writer  of  Note,  who  has  not  contradicted  fome  Paf- 
c  fages  or  other  in  them ;  nay  as  to  one,  the  general  and 


p  See  Bifhop  Burnet's  Preface  to  his 
Eflay  towards  a  new  Book  of  Homiiies, 
prepared  at  the  Defire  of  Archbifhop  Til- 
lot f on ,  and  fome  other  Bifhops.  Some 
Account  is  there  given  of  the  general 
Scheme,  which  they  at  the  fame  Time 
formed,  and  which  hath  been  lately  more 
fully  explained  in  the  Lives  of  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux)  and  Arfhbifhop  Tillotfon.  The 


Corrections  and  Improvements,  which 
feme  of  thefe  Prelates  made  in  our  Li¬ 
turgy,  were  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  truly 
pious,  learned,  and  worthy  Bifhop  Gib- 
fan ,  who  often  expreffed  his  Wifhes  and 
Hopes  that  a  Time  would  come  in  which 
it  would  be  judged  expedient  to  admit 
them,  and  who  hence  at  his  Death  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  depoftted  in  fafe  Hands. 


approved 
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c  approved  Pra&ice  of  the  Church  is  againfl:  it ;  I  mean 
‘  that  Paffage  which  condemns  the  Ufe  of  Organs 
£  in  Churches,’ q 


1  Sir  y.  Jekyll’ s  Speech  at  the  Trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel.  The  Paflage  relating  to 
Organs,  is  in  the  id  Part  of  the  Homily 
concerning  the  Time  and  Place  of  Prayer. 
In  the  latter  Part  of  it,  after  it’s  being 
laid  that  all  the  Saints  are  taken  away , 
(thofe  Images  and  Idols  which  before  it 
inveighed  againfl)  it  adds,  all  the  goodly 
Sights  we  were  vjont  to  have  are  gone ,  ft  nee 
we  cannot  bear  the  like  piping ,  fin  gin g, 
ckaunting ,  and  playing  upon  the  Organs , 
that  ive  could  before.  We  ought  greatly  to 
rejoice  and  give  God  Thanks ,  that  our 
Churches  are  delivered  out  of  all  thofe  Things 
which  difpleafed  God  fo  fore ,  &c.  But 
though  thefe  PafTages  feem,  prima  Facie, 
to  difclaim  all  Ufe  of  Organs,  yet  it  is 
evident  they  ought  to  be  underflood  with 
the  fame  kind  of  Reflridlions  and  Limi¬ 
tations,  as  thofe  concerninglmages.  The 
general  Ufe  of  Organs,  no  lefs  than  of 
Pictures  in  Church  Windows,  was  per¬ 
mitted  and  approved  of  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom,  at  the  Time  when  the 
Homilies  were  authorized  to  be  read  ; 
but ‘all  corrupt  fuperftitious  Abufes,  and 
all  idolatrous  Practices,  were  abfolutely 
aboSifned.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  here,  the  Opinions  of  fome  eminent 
Divines  concerning  the  Homilies. 

Bifhop  Montague  fays,  in  his  Apello 
Cafarem ,  4  That  the  Book  of  Homilies 
1  contains  a  general  godly  Do&rine,  yet 
‘  is  not  in  every  Point,  the  public, 

4  dogmatical,  refolved  Doclrine  of  the 
4  Church.  That  the  Homily,  which 
4  feems  to  condemn  all  making  of  Ima- 
4  ges,  is  to  be  underflood  with  a  Re- 
4  ftridlion  of  making  them  to  an  unlaw- 
4  ful  End.  And  that  many  PafTages 
4  therein,  were  fitted  to  the  prefent 
4  Times,  and  to  the  Condition  of  the 
4  People  that  then  were.”  He  had  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  4  That  the  hiflorical  Ufe 
4  of  Images  inaketh  nothing  for  the  Ado- 
4  ration  of  them  ;  that  no  religious  Ho- 
*•  nour  nor  Worfhip  is  to  be  given  them ; 


4  that  they  may  affecl  the  Minds  of  re- 
4  ligious  Men,  by  reprefenting  unto 
4  them  the  Actions  of  Chrifl  and  his 
4  Saints ;  that  the  Church  of  England 
4  condemns  not  the  hiflorical  Ufe  of 
Images.  Bifhop  Overall  afferts,  (in  Ni¬ 
chols’s  Appendix)  4  That  the  Authors  of 
4  the  Homilies  wrote  them  in  Hafle  ; 
4  that  the  Church  did  wifely  referve  the 
4  Authority  of  correcting  them,  and  of 
4  fetting  forth  others ;  and  that  they 
4  have  in  them  many  Scapes  in  fpecial, 
4  though  they  contain  in  general  many 
4  wholefome  LefTons  for  the  People,  in 
4  which  Senfe  our  Miniflers  do  fubferibe 
4  unto  them,  and  in  no  other. 

Bifhop  Burnet  on  the  35th  Article  ob- 
ferves,  4  That  by  our  Approbation  of 
4  the  two  Books  of  Homilies  it  is  not 
4  meant  that  every  PafTage  of  Scripture, 
4  or  Argument  that  is  made  ufe  of  in 
4  them  is  always  convincing;  all  that 
4  we  profefs  about  them  is,  that  they 
4  contain  a  godly  and  wbolfome  Dodlrine. 

Dr.  Bennet  has  treated  this  Article 
with  great  Perfpicuity,  and  fays,  4  he 
4  could  wifh  that  thofe  learned  Gentle- 
4  men,  who  write  upon  this  Point, 
4  would  exprefs  themfelves  more  pro- 
4  perly  than  they  ufually  do.  They  talk 
4  very  frequently  of  our  Subfcription  to 
4  the  Homilies  ;  whereas  in  reality  there 
4  is  no  fuch  Thing  required  of  us.  We 
4  mufl  fubferibe  to  the  Articles,  ’tis  true  ; 

4  but  not  the  Homilies.  For  if  we  were 
4  in  Reality  and  Propriety  of  Speech  re- 
4  quired  to  fubferibe  the  Homiiies ;  I 
4  mufl  own,  I  think,  we  fhould  be 
4  obliged  thereby  to  profefs  our  Belief  of 
4  the  Truth  of  every  Propofition  con- 
4  tained  in  the  Homilies:  even  as  by 
4  our  Subfcription  to  the  Articles-  we 
4  profefs  our  Belief  of  every  Propofition 
4  contained  in  the  faid  Articles.  And 
4  yet,  though  I  have  a  very  profound 
4  Veneration  for  that  excellent  Collec- 
4  tion  of  Difcourfes,  which  the  two 
S  4'  Books- 
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In  the  Speech  of  this  great  Lawyer  we  fee  him  refer- 
ing  to  the  Practice  of  the  Church  as  the  beft  Interpreter 
of  its  Meaning,  in  what  related  to  the  Dodhine  of  PafTive 
Obedience ;  and  before  this  Archbifhop  Laud  had 
made  Ufe  of  the  very  fame  Argument  in  Anfwer 
to  the  Objections  againfl:  him  on  Account  of  his  Glafs 
Windows.  c  Cotemporary  Practice,  faith  he,  (which  is 
c  one  of  the  beft  Expounders  of  the  Meaning  of  any 
c  Law,  did  neither  deftroy  all  coloured  Windows,  though 
c  Images  were  in  them,  in  the  Queen’s  Time,  nor  ab- 
c  ftain  from  fetting  up  of  new,  both  in  her  and  in  King 
c  James  his  Time  V  And  indeed  both  in  our  Ecclefiaf- 


‘  Books  of  Homilies  contain  (as  every 
4  Man  furely  mud  have,  who  confiders 
4  the  Contents,  the  Occafion,  and  the 
4  Circumftances  of  them)  I  declare  to 
4  the  whole  World,  that  I  do  by  no 
4  Means  conceive  myfelf  bound  to  pro- 
4  fefs  my  Belief  of  every  Propofition  con- 
4  tained  in  them. 

Mr.  Prynne  and  his  Aflociates,  who 
wrote  Monarchy  down,  and  turned  the 
Biftiops  out  of  theHoufe  of  Lords,  com¬ 
plained  as  much  againfl:  many  Things 
now  permitted  in  ourCathedral  Churches, 
as  he  did  againfl:  Images  and  Pictures. 
He  calls  them  flrange  Popifli  Furniture, 
viz.  Two  Silver  Candlefticks  with  Ta¬ 
pers  in  them,  exprefsly  prohibited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Injunctions,  in  1559, 
InjunCl.  3,  23  ;  which  prohibit  let¬ 
ting  up  of  Candles ;  ordering  all  Can¬ 
dlefticks,  Trindals,  and  Rolls  of  Wax, 
to  be  taken  away  and  extinCl,  as  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Superftition  and  Idolatry  ;  by 
the  Homily  againfl:  the  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
part  3,  pag.  50,  51,  which  condemns 
the  Ufe  of  Tapers  and  Candles  in  Reli¬ 
gion,  as  foolifh,  fuperJUtious ,  ethnical , 
and  idolatrous.  Prynne’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Archbifhop 
Laud ,  p.  1 4 1. 

Whoever  brings  the  Authority  of  Q. 
Elizabeth’s  Injunctions  and  Homilies 


againfl:  the  Window  in  St.  Margaret’s, 
will  firft  remove  Candlefticks  fropi  the 
Altars  in  Cathedrals ;  not  that  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  thefe  Papers  has  the  leaft  Objec¬ 
tion  to  their  {landing  there,  or  on  the 
Altars  in  any  parochial  Church. 

r  King  'James  I.  particularly  ratified 
the  Book  of  Homilies  ;  but  in  what  man- 
mer  he  adorned  his  own  Chapel  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  may  be  particularly  feen  in  Spot/- 
wood’s  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  p.  53°*  “  Among  other  Direc- 

44  tions  fent  to  the  King,  one  was  for 
44  repairing  of  the  Chapel  j  and  fome 
44  Englijh  Carpenters  were  employed, 
44  who  brought  with  them  the  Portraits 
44  of  the  Apoftles,  to  be  fet  in  the  Pews 
44  and  Stalls.”  As  they  were  proceeding 
in  their  Work,  a  foolifh  and  idle  Ru¬ 
mour  went,  That  Images  were  to  be  fet  up 
in  the  Chapel.  And  as  People  are  given 
to  fpeak  the  worft,  it  was  current  among 
them,  That  the  Organs  came  firjl,  now  the 
Images,  and  e’er  long  we  Jhould  have  the 
Mafs.  7  he  Bifhop  of  Galway,  then 
Dean  of  the  Chapel,  moved  with  thefe 
Speeches,  did  pen  a  Letter  to  the  King, 
befeeching  his  Majefty,  For  the  Offence 
that  was  taken,  to  Jlay  the  Affixing  of  thefe 
Pourtraifts. 

The  Anfwer  returned  by  the  King 
was  full  of  Anger,  obje&ing  Ignorance 

unto 
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tical  Canons  and  in  the  Statutes  of  our  Realm,  Ufe  and 
Cuftom,  I  apprehend,  have  been  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  beft  Interpreters  of  their  Words  and  Intentions, 
whenever  any  Thing  is  problematical  or  ambiguous.  In 
the  Cafe  of  painted  Glafs  in  the  Windows  of  Churches, 
wherein  Evangelic  Hiftories  have  been  delineated,  the 
Pra&ice  hath  been  in  their  Favour  ever  fince  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Should  it  therefore  be  conceived  that  either  in 
the  Do&rines  of  our  Church,  m  in  the  Commands  of 
our  Laws,  there  is  any  Thing  really  dubious  in  this 
Point,  fuch  an  univerfal  Practice  fliould  undoubtedly  be 
admitted  as  the  juftefl:  Explanation  of  both,  and  as  the 
moft  authentic  Approbation  which  could  be  given. 


tanto  them,  that  could  not  diftinguiUi 
betwixt  Pi  Shires  intended  for  Ornament 
and  Decoration,  and  images  ereSted  for 
IVorJhip  and  Adomtion  ;  and  refembling 
them  to  the  Conffable  of  Cafcile,  who 
being  fent  to  fwear  the  Peace  concluded 
with  Spain,  when  he  underftood  the  Bu- 
finefs  was  to  be  performed  in  the  Chapel, 
where  fome  Anthems  were  to  be  fung, 
-defired.  That  whatfoever  was  fung ,  God’s 
Neeme  might  not  he  ufed  in  it ,  and  that 
being  forborn ,  he  was  content  they  Jhould 
fing  what  they  Itfed.  Juft  fo,  faith  the 
King,  You  can  endure  Lions ,  Dragons , 
and  Devils  to  be  figured  in  your  Churches , 
but  will  not  allow  the  like  Place  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs  and  Apofiles . This  Letter 

was  dated  at  Whitehall,  the  13th  of 
March  1617. 


Some  Years  before  this,  when  Rey¬ 
nold’s ,  a  Puritan,  in  the  Conference  at 
Hampton-Court,  faid.  Would  that  the 
Croffe,  (being  fuperftitioufiy  abufed  to 
Popery)  were  abandoned,  as  the  Brazen- 
Serpent  was  damped  to  Powder  by  He - 
•zekias ,  becaufe  abufed  to  Idolatry.  His 
Majefty  replied,  In  as  much  as  the 
Croffe,  was  abufed  to  Superdition  in 
Time  of  Popery,  it  doth  plainly  imply, 
that  it  was  well  ufed  before.  I  deteft 
their  Courfes,  who  peremptorily  difallow 
of  all  Things  which  have  been  abufed  in 
Popery,  and  know  not  how  to  anfwer 
the  Objedfions  of  the  Papifts,  v/hen  they 
charge  us  with  Novelties ,  but  by  telling 
them,  we  retain  the  prhnatiye  Uie  of 
Things,  and  only  forfake  their  novel 
Corruptions. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VII. 


HEAVING  now  traced  the  Revolutions  of  Church- 
Ornaments  from  the  moft  diftant  Period,  to  the 
L  prefent  Time,  we  prefume  that  the  candid 
Reader  perceives  the  Propriety  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  De¬ 
corations  lately  added  to  St.  Margaret  s.  With  lefs  Af- 
furance  that  the  Arguments  we  have  product  are  con- 
cluftve,  we  might  perhaps  have  attempted  to  influence 
by  Declamation,  to  intereft  the  Paffions  in  our  Caufe, 
and  to  cover  a  Falacy  under  the  feducing  Elegance  of 
Didion.  But  whatever  Convidion  this  Attempt  may 
now  produce,  it  can  arife  only  from'  placing  before  the 
unprejudiced  Part  of  Mankind,  in  the  moft  artlefs  Lan¬ 
guage,  fome  Matters  of  Fad  with  which  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted,  or  which  probably  they  did  not  recoiled. 

The  Length  to  which  thefe  Papers  have  been  extended 
may  claim  the  greater  Indulgence,  as  they  plead  the  ge¬ 
neral  Caufe  of  all  flmilar  Decorations  in  this  Kingdom. 
Should  the  Attempts  which  are  now  carried  on  againft 
the  Eaftern  Window  of  St.  Margaret’s  be  attended  with 
Succefs,  and  a  Deciflon  of  the  Court  be  obtained  in  their 
Favour,  a  Foundation  would  then  be  laid  on  which  other 
Profecutions  might  be  commenced,  and  the  Law  then 
finifh  what  puritannical  Fadion  began.  Our  Ca¬ 
thedrals,  parochial  Churches,  and  our  Chappels,  parti¬ 
cularly 
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cularly  thofe  of  the  Uni  verities*,  would  then  be  dripped 
of  the  Ornaments  which  have  been  fo  cautioully  preferved, 
and  which  render  them  fo  ftrikingly  venerable. 

When  we  confider  that  thofe  who  in  all  Ages  have 
done  Honour  to  Humanity,  have  ever  recommended  by 
their  Admonition  and  Practice,  the  Care  of  religious  Fa¬ 
brics,  it  may  reafonably  be  hoped  that  the  Spirit  of  de¬ 
cently  adorning  them,  which  at  prefect  appears  to  be 
loft,  will  again  revive.  After  the  Eftablifhment  of  Chrif- 
tianity  the  Confutations  Rcclefafical  and  Civil ,  concurred 
with  the  Spirit  of  Piety  which  then  prevailed,  in  provi¬ 
ding  Structures  for  religious  Worship.  In  fubfequent 
Ages  this  Spirit  ftill  increafed,  and  occafioned  an  Emula¬ 
tion  in  railing  religious  Edifices  wherever  it  was  neceffary, 
or  in  adorning  thofe  which  were  already  raifed. 

The  Fruits  of  this  Ardour  we  now  reap,  and  for  a 
confiderable  Time  the  Want  of  Churches  has  fcarce  any 
where  appeared,  unlefs  in  the  Metropolis,  which  arofe 
as  is  eafily  feen,  from  the  vaft  Increafe  of  its  Inhabitants. 
To  fupply  that  Defect  an  Act  was  paffed  in  the  Reign  of 
c  Queen  Anne ,  for  building  fifty  new  Churches  in  the 
Cities  of  Londoti  and  Wefminfer ,  for  the  Honour  of  God \ 
the  fpiritual  Welfare,  of  her  Majefys  SubjeBs ,  the  Inte~ 
ref  of  the  efablifoed  Churchy  and  the  Glory  of  her 
Majefys  Reign. 

Since  the  pious  Munificence  of  our  Anceftors  has 
raifed  the  facred  Edifices  appropriated  to  religious  Ufes, 
we  are  furely  under  the  ftrongefi:  Obligations  to  repair  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  Injuries  oi  Time,  and  preferve 
them  by  every  Precaution  from  total  Ruin  and  Decay. 
Where  the  particular  Funds  appropriated  to  this  Purpofe 

*  See  Appendix ,  Numb.  X. 

are 
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are  inefficient,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  apply  to  the 
Affluent,  who  cannot  barely  refufe  to  prevent  by  their 
liberal  Contributions  the  fevere  Reproach  of  neglecting 
thofe  Structures  which  in  all  Ages  have  been  held  (acred. 

Horace  tells  the  Ro?nan  People,  that 

Dii  multa  negjeCti  dederunt 
Hefperije  mala  luCtuofse. 

and  afiiires  them,  their  Misfortunes  will  not  end  till  they 
repair  the  Temples  of  the  Gods. 

DeliCta  majorum  immeritus  lues 
Romane,  donee  tern  pi  a  refeceris 
./Edefque  labentes  deorum  et 
Fceda  nigro  fimulacra  fumo. 

This  may  fafely  be  applied  to  the  Chriftian  World, 
fince  the  Fabrics  appropriated  to  the  Purpofes  of  Religion 
can  never  be  entirely  neglected,  till  a  total  Difregard  to 
Religion  firft  prevails^  and  Men  have  loft  a  Senfe  of 
every  Thing  which  is  virtuous  and  decent.  Whenever 
this  is  the  melancholy  Condition  of  a  Nation,  it  cannot 
hope  for,  becaufe  it  does  not  deferve,  the  Protection  of 
Heaven ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  Reformation  can  take  Place,  till  the  Temples  of 
the  Deity  are  reftored  to  their  proper  Dignity,  and 
the  public  Worfhip  of  God  is  conduced  in  the  Beauty 
of  Holinefs. 

What  this  Beauty  of  Holinefs  is  with  RefpeCt  to  the 
Edifices  fet  apart  for  public  Worfhip,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  point  out  in  the  preceding  Effay.  Alike 
averfe  from  the  fuperftitious  Exceffes  of  the  Papift,  or 
the  rigid  Opinions  of  the  Puritan,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
find  that  Medium  to  which  Man  is  adapted  by  Nature, 

or 
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or  rather  we  have  alligned  fome  Reafons  in  Defence  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  Opinion  of  the  Church 
of  England ,  and  has  been  indifputabiy  her  Practice 
fince  the  Reformation.  To  add  all  poffible  Weight 
to  the  Arguments  we  have  produced,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  feleCt  from  the  Writings  of  Tome  who  have 
done  Honour  to  the  Church,  fuch  Railages  as  ferve  to 
eflablifh  or  corroborate  the  Opinions  we  advance.  It 
would  have  been  no  difficult  Matter  to  have  encrcafed 
their  Number,  but  thofe  we  have  employed  are  furely 
fufficient  to  prejudice  in  our  Favour  all  who  have  heard 
of  the  great  Names,  or  admired  the  Writings  of  our 
Authors.  If  they  ever  fail  of  convincing,  for  fome  no 
Reafoning  or  Authorities  can  convince,  they  muft  at  leaf!: 
prove,  that  we  maintain  no  ftrange  or  unheard-of  Opi¬ 
nion,  nor  endeavour  to  recommend  what  has  univerfally 
been  cenfured  and  difliked. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  Introduction,  that  Sculpture 
and  Painting  have  been  vindicated,  as  Ornaments  of  re¬ 
ligious  Structures,  in  the  Hopes  that  thefe  elegant  Arts 
may  fome  Time  appear  with  that  Luftre  which  all  the 
others  have  attained  in  this  Kingdom.  That  they  are 
now  fo  diftant  from  Perfection  is  the  more  lingular,  as 
great  Painters  and  Statuaries  have  generally  been  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Men  of  Genius  in  other  RefpeCts.  It  is  the 
peculiar  Fate  of  this  Illand  to  have  produced  a  Shake - 
fpeare ,  a  Milton ,  and  a  Newton ,  without  being  able  to 
boaft  a  Painter  or  Statuary,  whole  Works  can  be 
compared,  even  by  the  moft  Partial,  with  thofe  o! 
other  Nations. 

Shall  we  with  Montefquieu  attribute  this  to  phylical 
Caufes ;  endeavour  with  others  to  account  lor  it  from 

the 
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the  Influence  of  moral  ones ;  or  afcribe  it  to  thofe  im¬ 
perceptible  Principles  which  elude  the  moil  cautious 
Enquiry,  and  which  are  therefore  diftinguifiied  by  the 
Name  of  Chance.  However  ftrenuoufly  the  Advocates 
of  physical  Caufes  may  affirm  that  Patronage  cannot  be¬ 
llow  Talents ;  we  may  fure'ly  infift  upon  its  exciting 
Emulation,  and  routing  Genius  from  the  Infatuations  o t 
Indolence  to  which  it  is  naturally  inclined. 

Whilft  the  imitative  Arts  are  honoured  and  encou¬ 
raged,  Men  will  be  frequently  deftined  to  them ;  when 
the  Reverfe  happens,  the  more  lucrative  though  lefs  ele¬ 
gant  Employments  of  Life  will  naturally  be  feledted  by 
Parents,  more  felicitous  that  their  Offspring  fhould  ac¬ 
quire  Wealth,  than  unrewarded  and  vifionary  Reputation. 

Some  few  Examples  of  Men  who  have  abandoned  the 
Situations  of  Life  in  which  they  vyere  placed,  to  be 
eminent  in  others  more  adapted  to  their  Talents,  have 
prevailed  on  a  fine  Writer  to  believe  that  Genius  will 
remove  every  Obftacle,  till  it  gets  into  thofe  Paths  which 
alone  can  lead  it  to  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  acquiefce  in  this  Opinion,  and 
.rather  think  it  probable,  tha  t  where  fame  mute  inglorious 
Milton  refls ,  a  Raphael  may  be  laid  whofe  Hands  were 
employed  in  the  Labours  of  Agriculture,  inftead  of  pra- 
ducing  the  happieft  Touches  of  the  Pencil. 

Convinced  that  Nature  has  not  a  mid  ft  her  other  Gifts 
denied  us  the  Seeds  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  we  are 
pleafed  to  fee  an  Xnftitution  fucceed  which  does  Honour 
to  the  Nation  ;  and  which,  like  Culture  to  the  vegetable 
World,  may  bring  thefe  amiable  Arts  to  their  higheft  Per¬ 
fection.  It  will  eafily  be  perceived  that  I  am  here  Ipeaking 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 

Manufactures* 
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Manufactures  and  Commerce*;  a  Society  which  all 
who  are  able,  undoubtedly  ought  to  encourage,  as  it 
cannot  fail  of  doing  infinite  Service  to  their  Country. 


*  To  fpread  as  much  as  poffible  the 
Reputation  of  a  Society  which  cannot 
be  too  much  known  or  admired,  I  have 
borrowed  an  Account  of  it  from  an 
entertaining  Work  which  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  public  Spirit  of  this  Age  is  per¬ 
haps  in  no  Inftance  more  remarkably 
Ihewn  than  in  the  flourifhing  Condition 
of  this  valuable  Society,  whofe  foie  Ob- 
jedl  is  the  Improvement  of  the  polite  and 
commercial  Arts  in  all  their  various 
Branches,  by  exciting  Induftry  and  emu¬ 
lation  amongft  all  who  can  be  moved 
either  by  honorary  or  pecuniary  Rewards. 
It  was  fet  on  Foot  by  Lord  Folkftone, 
Lord  Romney,  Dr.  Hales,  and  feven  or 
eight  private  Gentlemen,  who  were 
brought  together  by  the  unwearied  Pains 
of  Mr.  William  Shipley,  a  Perfon  little 
known,  who  had  long  laboured  to  reduce 
into  Practice  a  Scheme  he  had  projected 
for  this  Purpofe.  Their  firft  Meeting 
was  at  RathmilFs  Coffee-Houfe,  March 
2 2d  1754,  when  thofe  noble  Lords  ap¬ 
proved  and  patronized  the  Undertaking. 
At  their  next  Meeting  they  determined 
to  make  a  Beginning,  by  propofing  Re¬ 
wards  for  the  Difcovery  of  Cobalt,  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Boys  and  Girls  in 
the  Art  of  Drawing,  (thereby  to  improve 
Manufactures  in  Talle  and  Elegance,) 
and  for  the  planting  of  Madder  in  this 
Kingdom.  And  now  Money  being  want¬ 
ed,  a  voluntary  Subfcription  was  begun, 
to  which  the  two  Noblemen  before  nam¬ 
ed,  did  not  only  generoufly  contribute 
much  more  than  they  would  let  appear, 
but  engaged  moreover  to  make  good  the 
Deficiencies  at  the  End  of  the  Year  :  A 
Promife  they  moft  honourably  fulfilled. 
Soon  after  this,  a  Plan  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  Members  (Mr.  Baker)  for 
forming,  regulating  and  governing  the 
Society,  which  being  printed  and  dif- 
perfed,  the  great  Utility  of  fuch  a  Society 
became  fo  we}l  underftood,  that  imme¬ 


diately  feveral  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
offered  themfelves  as  Members,  and  ever 
fince  that  Time  its  Incfeafe  has  been  fo 
extraordinary,  that  it  confifts  at  prefent 
of  above  1000  Members,  many  of  whom 
are  of  the  greatefl  Quality  and  Fortune  : 
And  it  can  now  afford  to  offer  Premiums 
to  the  Amount  of  near  2000 1.  per  Ann. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  are  a  Pre- 
fident,  eight  Vice-prefidents,  a  Regifter, 
and  a  Secretary ;  and  thefe  are  to  be 
chofen  by  Ballot  annually  on  the  firffc 
Tuefday  in  March.  Every  Perfon  de¬ 
firing  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
muft  be  propofed  by  fome  Member  of 
the  fame  at  one  of  their  Meetings,  by 
■'  delivering  in  the  Name,  Addition,  and 
Place  of  Abode  of  fuch  Perfon,  figned  by 
himfelf  j  which  muft  be  read  by  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  and  balloted  for  at  the  next 
Meeting,  and  if  two  Thirds  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  then  prefent  are  for  admitting  fuch 
Perfon,  he  ihall  be  deemed  a  perpetual 
Member  on  Payment  of  twenty  Guineas, 
or  a  fubfcribing  Member  on  Payment 
of  any  Sum  not  lefs  than  two  Guineas, 
and  continuing  fuch  Payment  annually  : 
But  though  two  Guineas  a  Year  is  the 
moft  common  Subfcription,  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  are  Noblemen,  and  even  fome 
Gentlemen,  fubfciibe  five  Guineas,  and 
feveral  others  four  or  three.  There  are 
alfo  Ladies  that  are  Subfcribers  ;  eminent 
Foreigners  are  likewife  admitted  to  be 
Honorary  Members.  At  firft  they  had  a 
Treafurer,  but  now  their  Money  is  placed 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Name  of 
the  Prefident  and  Vice-Prefidents,  three 
whereof  are  impowered  to  draw  for  any 
SumtheSociety  (hall  order  tobepaid.  And 
the  Accounts  of  the  Receipts  and  Pay¬ 
ments  are  conftantly  examined  and  ba¬ 
lanced  on  the  laft  Day  of  every  Month, 
by  a  Committee  appointed  for  that  Pur¬ 
pofe.  Their  Proceedings  are  regulated 
by  a  Body  of  Rules  and  Orders  eftablifhed 
by  the  whole  Society,  and  printed  for  the 
T  Ufe 
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But  the  Time  we  hope  approaches,  when  every  Thing 
fhall  confpire  to  improve  the  fine  Arts :  We  have  fome- 
tinies  been  relieved  from  the  Calamities  of  War,  only  to 
feel  the  Misfortunes  which  attend  on  Fadtion ;  happily  at 
prefent  the  Name  of  Party  fcarcely  remains,  and  we  wait 
but  till  the  Temple  of  "Janus  fhall  be  fhut,  to  find  ourfelves 
perfectly  at  Peace.  In  the  mean  Time,  the  Mufes  look 
with  Pleafure  towards  the  Throne,  and  recollecting  their 


© 

Ufe  of  the  Members.  All  Queftions  and 
Debates  are  determined  by  holding  up 
of  Hands,  or  by  Ballot  if  required,  and 
no  Matter  can  be  confirmed  without  the 
AfTent  of  a  Majority  at  two  Meetings. 
They  invite  all  the  World  to  propofe 
Subje&s  for  Encouragement,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  deemed  deferving  Attention  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  after  due  Enquiry  and 
Deliberation  make  their  Report  to  the 
whole  Society,  where  it  is  approved,  re¬ 
jected  or  altered.  A  Lift  is  printed  and 
publifhed  every  Year,  of  the  Matters  for 
which  they  propofe  to  give  Premiums, 
which  Premiums  are  either  Sums  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  thofe  fometimes  very  confide- 
rable  ones,  or  the  Society’s  Medal  in 
Gold  or  Silver,  which  they  confider  as 
the  greateft  Honour  they  can  beftow. 
All  poflible  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  Par¬ 
tiality  in  the  Diftribution  of  their  Pre¬ 
miums,  by  defiring  the  Claimants  Names 
may  be  concealed,  and  by  appointing 
Committees,  (who  when  they  find  occa- 
fion  call  to  their  Affiftance  the  moft  fkil- 
ful  Artifts)  for  the  ftriCt  Examination  of 
the  real  Merits  of  all  Matters  and  Things 
brought  before  them,  in  Confequence  of 
their  Premiums. 

The  Society’s  Office  is  oppofite  to 
Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand  :  Their 
Meetings  are  every  Wednefday  Evening 
at  fix  o’Clock,  from  the  fecond  Wed¬ 
nefday  in  November  to  the  laft  Wednef¬ 
day  in  May,  and  at  other  Times  on  the 
firft  and  third  Wednefday  of  every 
Month.  They  are  exceedingly  well  at¬ 


tended,  and  it  is  pleafing  to  behold  with, 
how  laudable  a  Zeal  every  one  endea¬ 
vours  to  promote  the  public  Good,  by 
encouraging  whatever  may  improve  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  or  increafe  the 
Commerce  of  this  Kingdom  and  it’s  Co¬ 
lonies.  They  are  not  incorporated,  nor 
feem  much  to  want  a  Charter,  as  their 
Bufinefs  can  be  carried  on  very  well  with¬ 
out  one,  and  the  Expence  would  be  too 
confiderable ;  but  it  is  hoped  their  gene¬ 
rous  difinterefted  Intentions,  and  their 
extenfive  Views  to  promote  the  Trade, 
the  Riches  and  Honour  of  their  Country, 
will  in  Time  recommend  them  to  partake 
the  Royal  Bounty,  and  that  they  will 
long  continue  to  prove  themfelves  to  be, 
what  they  are  at  prefent,  as  refpeCtable 
and  ufeful  a  Society  as  ever  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  any  Nation.  London  and  its 
Environs  defcribed. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  applaud  the  Ufe 
of  Medals ;  many  who  could  not  be 
Candidates  with  any  Propriety,  where 
the  Reward  was  pecuniary,  are  pleafed 
with  fo  elegant  a  DiftinCIion.  Amongft 
thofe  who  have  already  obtained  them 
we  find  fome  of  the  greateft  Names,  a 
Circumftance  which  certainly  does  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Inftitution.  The  Advan¬ 
tages  which  arife  from  this  Method  of 
diftinguifhing  Merit  are  fo  obvious, 
that  it  has  been  followed  by  many  who 
have  been  interefted  in  the  Caufe  of  the 
elegant  Arts.  It  has  been  followed 
with  that  Succefs  which  recommends  it 
ftrongly  to  every  Seat  of  Learning,  and 
every  Patron  and  Admirer  of  the  Mufes. 

much 
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much-loved  Frederick  wifh  its  prefen t  Guardian,  may 
refemble  him  all  Things  but  the  fhort  Duration  of 
his  Life. 

From  a  Prince  who  has  already  given  Proofs  of  his 
Affe&ion  for  the  fine  Arts,  they  hope  for  the  warmed 
Patronage  in  Times  of  Tranquility  and  Eafe.  They  ex¬ 
pert  it,  indeed,  from  all  who  are  Lovers  of  their  Country 
and  who  wifh  that  the  Age  of  George  the  Third  may 
be  ranked  by  admiring  Poderity  with  thofe  of  Leo, 
Lewis,  and  Augustus. 
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APPENDIX. 

NUMBERR  I. 

An  hijlorical  Account  of  the  Church  of  St,  Margaret 

Westminster. 


HAT  the  old  Abby  Church  of  St.  Peter  Wejlminjier 
S  T  8  was  rebu*k  by  Edward  the  Confejfor  is  agreed  by  all  our 
yg  ^  antient  Hiftorians.  And  during  the  Time  he  was  en- 
hJ&M'&A  gaged  in  this  Work,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  appre¬ 
hending  Inconveniences  would  arife,  if  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants 
had  no  other  Church  to  affemble  in,  he  caufed  about  A.  D.  1067, 
this  contiguous  Church  to  be  eredted,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Margaret , 
the  Virgin  and  Martyr  of  Alexandria .  About  200  Years  after,  this 
Fabric  being  by  fome  Accident  deftroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Pa¬ 
rishioners  and  Merchants  of  the  Staple.  Some  other  Parts  are  after- 
terwards  faid  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  and 
particularly  the  fouth  Ifle  by  the  Piety  of  Lady  Mary  Billing  and  her 
Second  Hufband  Sir  Ehomas  Billing ,  Knight,  Chief  Juftice  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  that  Reign. 

In  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  this  Church  was  in  imminent  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  totally  deftroyed,  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset  wanting 
Materials  for  the  Palace  he  had  begun  to  erecft,  determined  to  furnifh 
himfelf  by  demolijhing  this  Church.  But  fuch  a  Method  of  pulling 

*  A  down 
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down  Churches  to  eredt  Palaces,  as  our  Hiftorians  relate  %  was  a 
Way  of  Reforming,  the  Parifhioners  of  St.  Margaret's  did  not  un¬ 
derhand  ;  and  therefore  when  the  Scaffolds  came  to  be  railed  for  fo 
barbarous  a  Purpofe,  they  thought  they  might  fairly  defend  their 
Church  againft  fuch  facriligious  Attempts,  and  thus  by  apppearing 
in  a  Pofture  of  Reliffance  they  frighted  the  Workmen,  and  put  a 
Stop  to  the  Duke’s  wicked  Enterprife. 

St.  Margaret's  being  the  Church  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
affemble  in,  for  which  Reafon  they  feem  to  have  taken  upon  them- 
felves  the  Expence  of  repairing  and  beautifying  it,  particularly  in  the 
Year  1735  b,  the  Tower  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Church  finely  ceiled 
by  Money  granted  by  Parliament.  In  the  Year  1 757,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  being  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  examine  into 
the  State  of  the  Church,  upon  making  their  Report,  the  Sum 
of  4000  /.  was  voted  for  the  repairing  and  ornamenting  of  it :  In  pur- 
fuance  of  which  before  the  End  of  the  Year  1758,  the  Church  un¬ 
derwent  a  thorough  Repair.  The  whole  Pavement  was  taken  up, 
in  order  to  new  vault  it  for  repofiting  of  Corpfes.  The  Raft  End 
being  found  to  be  very  ruinous,  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  modern  Gothick,  fo  as  to  be  anfwerable  to  the  reft  of  the 
Church.  The  Pews  were  all  made  new  and  upon  a  better  Plan  and 
more  convenient  for  the  Nave  or  Body  of  the  Church.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  Church  was  beautified  and  ornamented,  but  more  particularly  the 
Eaft  End  of  the  Nave,  which  was  wrought  into  a  circular  Sweep  end¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  in  the  Form  of  a  femi  Cupola,  diverfified  with  Squares 
of  Gothick  Work,  and  towards  the  Extremity  of  the  Cupola,  above 
the  Window  is  placed  a  Glory ,  and  on  each  Side  the  Window  about 
the  Middle  of  the  Sweep,  is  formed  two  hollow  Niches,  adorned 
with  Pilafters,  &c.  in  Gothic  Work.  Under  the  Window,  and 
round  the  Sides  of  the  Altar  is  decorated  and  ornamented  with  Go- 
thick  Sculpture,  wrought  in  Plaifter  of  Paris.  Diredtly  under  the 
Window  is  placed  in  a  fquare  Moulding,  Our  Saviour  at  Emails,  re- 


a  Collier’s  Ecclef.  Hilt.  Vol, 
of  the  Reformat,  p.  72. 

b  In  the  8th  Year  of  the- 
Reign  of  his  prefent  Majelty 
the  Parliament  granted  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Tower 
and  repairing  the  Parifh 
Church  of  St.  Margaret  Wejl - 
minjler,  (upon  the  Petition 
of  the  Mini  iter.  Churchwar¬ 
dens,  and  Vcltrymen  of  the 
Paid  Parilh)  the  Sum  of 


II.  p»  269.  Fuller’ s  Ch.  Hilt.  B.  vii.  p.  410.  Hey  tin's  Hilt. 


V  ^ 

>3500 


s. 

o 


d. 


And  in  the  12th  Year  of' 
his  prefent  Majelty  upon  a 
like  Petition,  granted  to  pay 
off  the  Exceedings  of  the 
^3500.  and  compleatly  finilh 
the  Repairs  of  the  Church, 
the  Sum  of 


& 

^■2000 


s. 

o 


d. 

o 


prefented 
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prefented  in  Bafs-Relevio,  and  well  executed  by  Mr.  Alkin ,  of  St. 
Ann's,  Weftmmjler ,  from  the  famous  Painting  of  Titian . 

NUMBER  II. 

An  Account  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  ftained  Window  in 

St.  Margaret’;  Church . 

TH  E  Magistrates  of  Dort  in  Holla?id  being  defirous  of  pre- 
fenting  Hen.  VII.  with  fomething  worthy  to  adorn  his  mag¬ 
nificent  Chapel  then  building  at  Wejlminjler,  directed  this  Window 
to  be  made,  which  was  five  Years  in  finishing ;  King  Henry  and  his 
Queen  fending  their  Pictures  to  Dort ,  from  whence  their  Portraits 
in  the  Window  are  delineated. 

King  Henry  dying  before  the  Window  was  compleated,  it  fell 
into  the  Hands  of  an  Abbot  of  Waltham ,  who  placed  it  in  his  Abbey 
Church,  where  it  remained  till  the  Diflolution  of  that  Abbey  by 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1540.  To  preferve  it  from  being  destroyed,  it 
was  removed  by  Robert  Fuller ,  the  laSt  Abbot  of  Waltham ,  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  Chapel  at  New-Hall \  an  ancient  Seat  belonging  to  the  Butlers 
Earls  of  Ormond ,  in  Wiltjhire  j  which  afterwards  came  into  the 
Hands  of  Thomas  Bullen ,  Father  of  Ann  Bullen ,  Hen.  VIII’s  Queen. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  New-Hall  is  found  to  have  been  the 
Seat  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  Earl  of  Suffix  3  from  his  Family,  George 
Vi  liars,  Duke  of  Buckingham  bought  it ;  his  Son  fold  it  to  General 
Monk ,  who  to  preferve  it,  or  to  guard  it  againft  Imputations  from 
his  Party,  caufed  it  to  buried  under  Ground,  during  the  Civil  Wars 
and  Ufurpation ;  in  which  Times  many  beautiful  Glafs  Windows,  to 
the  Amount  of  above  800  were  deSlroyed  by  the  Rage  of  puri¬ 
tanical  Zealots.  After  the  Restoration  General  Monk  caufed  this 
Window  to  be  replaced  in  his  Chapel  of  New-Hall.  In  1688,  died 
without  Ifliie  his  Son  and  Heir  Chrijlopher  Duke  of  Albemarle,  by 
whofe  Death  this  noble  Seat  devolved  to  his  Dutchefs,  but  fhe  not 
refiding  there,  it  became  ruinous  and  decayed.  The  prefent  Pofiefior 
of  New-Hall  is  John  Olmius ,  Efq;  who  it  is  prefumed,  purchafed  it  of 
the  Heirs  of  the  Monk's  Family.  Within  thefe  few  Years  he  hath 
demolished  great  Part  qf  the  ancient  Structure  and  the  fine  Chapel, 
but  the  Window  he  preferved,  hoping  that  it  might  at  length  be 
purchafed  for  fome  Church.  It  lay  fome  Time  cafed  up  in  Boxes, 
till  Mr.  Conyers  coming  to  the  Knowledge  of  it,  purchafed  it  for  his 
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Chapel  at  Copthall,  near  Epping ;  and  paid  Mr.  Price ,  a  great 
Artift  in  that  Way,  a  large  Sum  of  Money  for  repairing  it.  There 
it  remained  till  his  Son  John,  building  a  new  Houfe,  at  fome  Dif- 
tance  from  the  old  Seat,  had  no  further  Ufe  for  the  Window,  and 
fold  it  to  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  repairing  and  beautifying 
St.  Margaret' s  A.  D.  1758,  for  the  Sum  cf  400  Guineas,  Part  of 
the  4000  /.  granted  by  Parliament  for  repairing  and  beautifying 
that  Church. 

The  progreflive  Changes  this  Window  hath  undergone  are  a  little 
remarkable,  and  particularly  in  its  being  now  fixed,  near  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Wejtminjier ,  in  the  Chapel  belonging  to  which  it  was 
originally  defigned  to  be  placed. 

The  Antiquity  of  this  Window,  by  the  foregoing  Account,  I  pre>- 
fume  cannot  be  lefs  than  250  Years,  probably  begun  foon  after 
the  founding  King  Henry  VI  Is  Chapel,  and  before  the  Death  of 
that  King,  which  is  evident,  by  introducing  the  Portraits  of  the 
Founder  and  his  Confort,  and  the  feveral  Badges  of  the  Royal 
Houfes  of  Yorkx  Lane  after ,  and  Spain. 


NUMBER  III. 

A  Defer iption  of  the  Window . 

^  H  I  S  eaftern  Window  conftfts  of  one  entire  Hiftory  of  the- 
Crucifixion  of  our  blelfed  Saviour  between  two  Thieves,  the 
Portraiture  of  whofe  Perfons  is  fo  extremely  well  done,  that  there 
may  be  feen  the  Mufcles  of  each  Limb,  occaftoned  by  the  different 
Ways  they  are  expanded  on  the  Croffes.  Round  the  Crofs  where 
our  Saviour  is  crucified,  are  the  Roman  Officers  and  Soldiers  attend¬ 
ing  the  Execution,  with  fome  of  the  Chief  Rulers  of  the  Jews.  At 
the  Foot  of  the  Crofs  are  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  the  Wife  of 
Cleophas  and  Sifter  to  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary ,  who  ftands  in  the 
Front,  and  reprefented  as  fainting  away,  (fo  drawn  in  moft  Pic¬ 
tures)  near  which  Spot  of  Ground  in  Palatine ,  a  Chapel,  by  Way  of 
Memorial  of  it,  was  afterwards  eretted,  as  is  particularly  related  in 
Sandy  s  Travels.  On  the  right  Hand  of  the  Crofs  (which  is  the  left 
as  you  face  the  Window)  is  the  Roman  Centurion  on  Horfeback, 
who  with  a  Launce  pierces  our  Saviour’s  Side,  from  which  Blood 
and  W ater  are  reprefented  iffuing :  The  Horfe  whereon  the  Roman 
Centurion  fits,  is  finely  executed,  with  full  Spirit  and  Vigour.  Be-. 
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hind  the  Crofs,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  fmall  perfpedtive  View  of  the 
City  of  Jerufalem.  On  the  right  is  the  Penitent,  and  on  the  left 
the  Thief  who  reviled  our  Saviour*  The  firfl  capital  Figure  on  the 
left  Hand,  Handing  in  a  Niche,  curioufly  delineated,  is  that  of  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  reputed  Patron  Saint  of  England,  Handing 
compleatly  armed  at  all  Points,  holding  in  his  Hands,  partly  un¬ 
furled,  a  white  Banner,  charged  with  a  Red  Crofs ,  and  behind  him 
lies  at  his  Feet  a  Red  Dragon.  This  Reprefentation  of  him  is  not 
unlike  that  defcribed  by  Eufebius  in  his  Life  of  Conftantine  the  Great; 
which  Emperor  eredted  his  Statue,  and  over  his  Head  was  difplayed 
a  Banner  with  the  Crofs,  and  under  his  Feet  a  Dragon.  He  was  a 
Tribune  under  the  Emperor  Dioclefan,  and  beheaded  by  him,  for 
embracing  the  ChriHian  Religion  A.  D.  290.  The  Banner  he  holds 
is  a  Symbol  of  his  dying  in  Defence  of  the  Crofs ;  and  the  Red 
Dragon  under  his  Feet  alluding  to  his  ConqueH,  over  that  Red  Dra¬ 
gon  the  Devil,  who  burneth  with  Fury,  aud  is  red  with  the  Blood  of 
the  Faithful.  Rev.  ch.  xii.  V.  3-. 

The  fecond  Figure  on  the  right  Hand,  Handing  in  a  Niche 
(like  that  of  St.  George)  is  that  of  St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  a 
Martyr  of  Alexandria. ,  holding  in  her  right  a  Book,  and  reHing  her 
left  on  a  Sword,  her  Head  encircled  with  a  Crown  of  Glory.  At 
the  Bottom  towards  the  left  is  a  Hermit,  holding  fomething  refem- 
bling  a  Root,  and  looking  up  towards  her,  drawn  about  BreaH  high ; 
on  the  right  Hand  towards  the  Bottom  is  Part  of  a  Wheel,  as  an  em¬ 
blematical  Device  of  the  Manner  of  her  Suffering  Martyrdom.  She 
was  beheaded  under  Maximusl.  Emperor  of  the  WeHern  Monarchy, 
A.  D.  455* 

The  third  Figure  on  the  left  Hand  under  St.  George  is  Henry 
VII.  at  his  Devotions,  in  his  Royal  Robes  crowned  with  a  Diadem, 
and  kneeling  under  a  Canopy  of  State  in  a  fmall  Oratory,  with  a 
Book  before  him. 

The  fourth  Figure  on  the  right  Hand  under  St.  Catherine ,  is  that 
of  Elizabeth  his  Royal  Confort  at  her  Devotions,  and  kneeling  under 
a  Canopy  of  State,  with  a  Book  before  her ;  and  in  her  Countenance 
is  lively  expreffed  the  Devotion  of  her  Heart. 

Above  all  is  a  Row  of  fix  fmall  Panes,  in  which  are  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  Angels  attendant  on  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  left  Hand  in 
a  fmall  Pane  is  the  Moon ,  and  on  the  oppofite  Side  the  Sun,  alluding 
to  the  preternatural  Manner  of  the  Darknefs  (the  Sun  not  being 
eclipfed,  the  Moon  being  at  full)  at  our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion. 
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On  the  left  of  thofe  Figures,  and  over  the  Moon,  is  placed  a  white 
Role  within  a  red  one,  to  fignify  that  the  Houfe  of  York  was  united 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter ,  in  the  Perfons  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth . 
On  the  oppofite  Side  and  over  the  Sun,  is  placed  a  Pomegranate ,  to 
fignify  the  Houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York's  Defcent  from  the  Royal 
Houfe  of  Spain ,  as  fohn  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafter  married  Con- 
fiance ,  the  elded  Daughter  and  Coheir  of  Peter  King  of  Caftile  and 
Leon ;  and  his  Brother  Edmund  of  Langley  Duke  of  York  (Great- 
Great-Grandfather  of  Elizabeth  Wife  of  Hen.  VII.)  married  Ifabel 
the  younged  Daughter  and  Coheir  of  the  aforefaid  King.  The 
Pomegranate  Vert  in  a  Field  Or,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Granada  in  Spaing  which  Kingdom  was  added  to  that  of  Caftile ,  by 
Ferdinand  V.  A.  D.  1478,  who  united  Spain  into  one  Monarchy, 
having  married  Ifabel  Queen  of  Caftile  and  Leon. 

On  each  Side  of  the  Altar  Piece  within  Stoco  Pannels,  are  Copper¬ 
plates  finely  enamelled  with  the  Texts  of  Scripture,  explaining  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Supper  at  Emaus ,  as  painted  in  the  Glafs,  and 
the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments.  See  the  Plate  annexed. 

NUMBER.  IV. 

Extra&s  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe 

of  Commons 3  appointed  to  view  St .  Margaret’.?  Church . 

\  \ 

rr^HE  Committee  reported  to  the  Houfe,  that  the  Floor,  Pews, 
and  Seats  of  the  Gallery,  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Church, 
belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  Gallery  on  the  oppo¬ 
fite  Side,  together  with  the  Stairs  leading  to  the  faid  Gallery,  were 
in  a  very  decayed  Condition,  and  fo  bad  that  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
paired  but  mud  be  entirely  new  5  and  as  the  Seats  in  the  Members 
Gallery  were  very  narrow  and  incommodious,  it  was  propofed  to  al¬ 
ter  the  fame  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  That  the  Floor,  Pews,  and 
Seats  in  the  Body  of  the  Church  were  entirely  worn  out,  and  mud 
be  made  new.  That  the  Pavement  of  the  Church  was  extremely 
bad,  and  by  Graves  being  made  under  the  fame,  the  Piers  which 
fupported  the  Roof  were  endangered ;  it  was  therefore  propofed  to 
make  a  Vault  under  the  middle  lie.  That  the  Eaft  End  of  the  Church 
■was  very  ruinous ,  and  the  great  Window  and  Altar  decayed ,  and  as 
the  Eaft  End  of  the  Church  was  built  with  Rubble  and  Joft  Stone,  it 

could 
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could  not  be  repaired ,  but  mufi  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt ,  and  a  new 
Altar  and  Window  mujl  be  made.  That  the  Shutting  up  of  two 
Arches  on  each  Side  at  the  Eaft  End,  as  it  would  add  to  the  Syme- 
try  of  the  Church, .  fo  would  it  alfo  contribute  to  make  the  fame 
much  warmer,  and  the  hearing  in  thofe  Parts  extremely  ealy.  And 
that  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  by  the  feveral  Adts  of  the  3th  and 
1 2th  Years  of  the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  that  Money  had 
been  granted  by  Parliament  in  thofe  Years  toward  the  repairing  of 
the  faid  Church :  Whereupon  the  Parliament  was  pleafed  to  grant 
to  the  Petitioners  the  Sum  of  4000/.  for  the  the  Repair,  &c.  of 
the  faid  Church. 

NUMBER  V. 

The  mojl  material  Parts  of  the  Articles  and  Objections  ex¬ 
hibited  againfl  William  Rufted  and  Samuel  Peirfon, 
Churchwardens  of  St .  Margaret’s  Weftminfter  are, 

THAT  they  have  in  Defiance  of  the  Laws,  Canons,  and  Con- 
flitutions  Ecclefiaftical  of  this  Realm,  eredted,  or  caufed  to  be 
eredted,  feveral  new  Ornaments  in  the  Parifh  Church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  Wejlminjler . 

That  they  have  altered,  or  caufed  to  be  altered,  the  antient  Form 
of  the  Fabrick  of  the  faid  Church. 

That  they  have  fet  up,  or  caufed  to  be  fet  up,  or  fuffered  to  be 
fet  up,  a  certain  painted  Glafs  in  the  great  Eaftern  Window,  over 
the  Communion  Table  in  the  faid  Church,  whereon  is  reprefented 
by  Delineation  and  Colours,  one  or  more  fuperftitious  Pidture  or  Pic¬ 
tures,  Image  or  Images ;  and  more  particularly  the  painted  Image 
of  Chrift  upon  the  Crofs :  And  that  they  had  not  a  Licenfe  or  Fa¬ 
culty  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  Place  for  fo  doing. 

N.  B.  Tlhe  Churchwardens  Anfwer  will  be  printed  and  given  gratis 
to  the  Purchafers  of  this  Preatife. 


N  U  M  B  E  R 
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NUMBER  VI. 

A  Narrative  of  a  few  Infances ,  out  of  many  hundred 
others  which  might  be  mentioned ,  of  the  barbarous  Out¬ 
rages,  Sacrileges,  Profanations,  and  Plunderings  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Schifmaticks  in  Cathedrals  and  Parifh 
Churches ,  beginning  in  the  Year  1642;  in  which  will 
appear  what  a  particular  Antipathy  thofe  pious  Re¬ 
formers  had  to  painted  Glafs  Windows .  By  Bruno 

Ryves  in  his  Mercurius  Ruficus ,  printed  in  the 
Year  1646. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

IT  will  be  proper  to  fhew  what  noble  Rained  Windows  remained 
in  our  Metropolitan  Church  in  the  Year  1640. 

t£  And  now  I  defire  you  would  take  Notice  of  the  TVindowes  efpe- 
tc  dally  in  the  Churches  upper  Part,  which  both  for  the  Glafs  and 
“  Iron  Work  thereof,  are  well  worthy  your  Obfervation.  This 
<c  Part  of  the  Church  was  highly  commended  of  Malbejhury  in  his 
“  Time,  amongfi  other  Things  for  this  Ornament,  Nihil  tale  pqffit 
“  in  Anglia  videri ,  &c.  faith  he.  And  I  think  his  Words  hold  true 
<c  Rill.  Thefe  Windows  afford  and  offer  to  our  View  certain  Verfes 
<c  containing  a  Parallel  of  the  Old  and  New  TeRament.  They  are 
cc  many,  and  therefore  to  avoid  too  great  an  Interruption  you  may 
“  find  them  in  my  Appendix  Scripture  3.” 

Amongfi  many  then  remaining  in  their  full  Beauty,  the  Editor 
of  this  Work  will  mention  no  others  than  thofe  in  which  were  de¬ 
lineated  the  Hifiory  of  the  Death  and  Crucifixion  of  our  bleffed  Re¬ 
deemer,  fimilar  to  the  Window  in  St.  Margaret's  Wefiminfier. 

Fenestra  Septima. 

Pafior  reportat  Ovem.  Chrifius  pendet  in  Cruce.  Chrifius 
fpoliat  infernum. 

Fenestra  Duodecima. 

Chrifius  portat  Crucem.  Ifaac  ligna.  Mulier  colligit  duo  ligna. 
Chrifius  fufpenditur  de  ligno.  Serpens  iEneus  Elevatur  in  Co- 
lumna.  Vacca  comburitur. 


They 
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They  remained  aimed:  entire  in  the  Year  1640  :  In  the  barbarous 
Times  which  lucceeded,  molt  Part  of  there  truly  Chridian  Orna¬ 
ments  were  facrilegioufly  deftroyed*. 

How  the  Rebels  behaved  themfelves  in  the  firft  Attempt,  in  this 
Kind,  on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury ,  under  the  Conduct 
of  Colonel  Sandys ,  I  cannot  better  exprefs  than  in  the  paffionate 
Elegancy  of  the  Reverend  Dobtor  Pajke ,  one  of  the  Prebendaries , 
and  at  the  fame  Time  Subdean  of  that  Church,  to  the  Earl 
of  Holland. 

My  ever  honoured  Lord \ 

“  Did  it  not  conduce  unto  the  Publique,  I  fhould  not  prefume 
“  to  interrupt  your  Lordffiip’s  weighty  Affairs  ;  but  the  long  Expe- 
<c  rience  of  your  Lordlhip’s  Zeale  for  Religion,  and  Vigilancy  for  your 
“  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ,  hath  allured  me  of  your  Lordlhip’s  Pa- 
<c  tronage  of  our  whole  Church  in  general,  and  (as  the  Cafe  now 
££  Hands)  of  this  Mother-Church  in  particular:  We  expected  Peace, 
££  but^have  found  much  Trouble  from  the  Troopers  fent  among  us; 
££  witK  what  Barbaroufnefs  they  have  behaved  at  Rochejler ,  and  in 
££  other  Parts  of  this  County,  I  leave  to  the  Relation  of  others,  and 
££  begge  your  Lordfhip’s  Patience  only  to  be  informed  what  hath 
£C  happened  here  with  us  ;  and  wherein  I  am  now  more  nearly  con- 
t£  cerned  by  mine  Office  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Deane. 

££  Colonell  Sandys  arriving  here  with  his  Troops,  on  Friday  Night, 
££  prefently  caufed  a  ftribt  Watch  and  Sentinells  to  be  fett  both  upon 
££  the  Church,  and  upon  our  feveral  Houfes,  to  the  great  Affright  of 
££  all  the  Inhabitants :  This  done,  Sergeant  Major  Cockane  came  to 
££  me,  and  in  the  Name  of  the  Parliament,  demanded  to  fee  the 
££  Armes  of  the  Church,  and  the  Store-powder  of  the  County, 
<£  which  I  prefently  fhewed  him  ;  when  he  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the 
4£  Keyes,  and  kept  them  in  his  own  Cuftody :  The  next  Morning 
££  we  were  excluded  the  Church,  and  might  not  be  permitted  to 
££  enter  for  the  Performance  of  our  divine  Exercifes  ;  about  eight  of 
t£  the  Clock  Sir  Michael  Livefey  attended  with  many  Souldiers  came 
{£  unto  our  Officers,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  the  Keyes 
££  of  the  Church,  to  one  of  their  Company;  which  they  did,  and 
<£  thereupon  he  departed,  when  the  Soldiers  entering  the  Church  and 
££  Quire,  Giant-like,  began  a  Fight  with  God  himfelf,  overthrew 
££  the  Communion-Table,  toare  the  velvet  Cloth  from  before  it,  de- 


*  See  the  Antiquities  of  Canterbury ,  by  William  Somner ,  A.  D,  1640,  410, 
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“  faced  the  goodly  Screen  or  Tabernacle- Work,  violated  the  Mo- 
{£  numents  of  the  Dead,  fpoyled  the  Organs,  brake  down  the  ancient 
tc  Rails  and  Seats,  with  the  brazen  Eagle  which  did  fupport  the 
“  Bible,  forced  open  the  Cupboards  of  the  Singing-Men,  rent  fome 
£c  of  their  Surplices,  Gownes  and  Bibles,  and  carried  away  others, 
£c  mangled  all  our  Service-Books,  and  Books  of  Common-Prayer, 
“  befirowing  the  whole  Pavement  with  the  Leaves  thereof:  A  mi- 
£{  miferable  Spectacle  to  all  good  Eyes  :  But  as  if  all  this  had  been 
££  too  little  to  fatisfy  the  Fury  of  fome  indifcreet  Zealots  among 
£c  them,  they  farther  exercifed  their  Malice  upon  the  Arras  hanging 
“  in  the  Quire,  reprefenting  the  whole  Story  of  our  Saviour,  wherein 
££  obferving  divers  Figures  of  Chrifi,  (I  tremble  to  exprefie  their 
u  Blafphemies )  one  faid,  that  here  is  Chrift,  and  fwore  that 
££  hee  would  flab  him  :  Another  faid,  here  is  Chrifl,  and  fwore  that 
££  hee  would  rip  up  his  Bov/ells  which  they  did  accordingly,  fo  farre 
££  as  the  Figures  were  capable  thereof,  befides  many  other  Villainies  ; 
t£  and  not  content  therewith,  finding  another  Statue  of  Chrift  in  the 
££  Frontifpiece  of  the  South-Gate,  they  difcharged  againfi  it  forty 
££  Shot  at  the  leaft,  triumphing  much  when  they  did  hit  it  in  the 
t£  Head,  or  Face,  as  if  they  were  refolved  to  crucify  him  again  in 
t£  his  Figure,  whom  they  could  not  hurt  in  Truth :  Nor  had  their 
££  Fury  been  thus  flopped,  threatening  the  Ruine  of  the  whole  Fa- 
££  brick,  had  not  the  Colonell,  with  fome  others,  come  to  the 
££  Reliefe  and  Refcue :  The  Tumults  appeafed,  they  prefently  de- 
££  parted  for  Dover,  from  whence  we  expebt  them  this  Day,  and  are 
<{  much  affraid,  as  they  have  already  vilified  our  Perfons,  and  offered 
££  extreame  Indignity  to  one  of  our  Brethren,  fo  they  will  plunder 
££  our  Houfes  at  their  Returned  unleffe  the  Care  of  the  Ma- 
“  jor,  the  Colonell,  and  fome  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
t(  (Sir  Edward  Mafters  and  Captaine  Nut ,  now  with  us,' who  have 
£C  promifed  to  prefent  their  Knowledge  to  the  Houfe)  doe  prevent 
££  the  fame. 

£C  Your  Lordfhip  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  hafty  Expreffions, 
<c  which  proceed  from  a  grieved  Heart,  and  I  am  confident  the  Ho- 
£<  nourable  Floufes  of  Parliament,  being  rightly  informed  herein,  will 
££  provide  againfi;  the  like  Abufes  and  Impieties  in  other  Places ;  in 
*£  the  meane  Time  we  fubmit  with  Patience  to  the  Providence  of 
££  him  who  can  and  will  bring  Good  out  of  Evill,  which  is  the 
££  earneft  Prayer  of  your  Lordfhip’s 


Cbrijl-Cburch,  Cant. 
Jug.  30,  1642. 


“  moji  obliged  Servant , 

Thomas  Paske.” 
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Winchester  Cathedral. 

Thefe  Pious  Reformers  under  the  Command  of  Sir  William 
Waller  *,  pulled  down  the  Rails  and  tore  to  Pieces  the  Books  of 
Common-Prayer,  threw  down  the  Organ,  and  break  down  the 
Stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teiiament,  curicufly  cut  in  carved 
Work,  beautified  with  Colours,  and  fet  round  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Stalls  of  the  Quire ;  from  hence  they  turned  to  the  Monuments  of 
the  Dead ;  fome  they  utterly  demolifh,  others  they  deface.  They 
begin  with  Bifhop  Fox's  Chapel,  not  becaufe  they  had  any  Pictures 
in  them,  either  of  Patriarch ,  Prophet ,  Apofile ,  or  Saint,  but  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  of  painted  coloured  Glafs.  They  deface  the  Monu¬ 
ment  of  William  of  Wainfleet,  Bifhop  of  Winchejler ,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  the  magnificent  Founder  of  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford .  Thefe  Mongers  of  Men,  to  whom  Nothing  is  holy,  No¬ 
thing  is  facred,  did  not  flick  to  prophane  and  violate  thefe  Cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  Dead,  and  to  fcatter  their  Bones  all  over  the  Pavement 
of  the  Church.  The  Bones  of  Kings  as  well  as  Bijhops  fhared  in  the 
common  Defolation.  Thofe  Windows  which  they  could  not  reach 
with  their  Swords  and  Mufkets  they  brake  to  Pieces  by  throwing  at 
them  the  Bones  of  Kings,  Queens,  Bifiops,  Confef'ors  and  Saints , 
fo  that  the  Spoil  done  on  the  Windows  only,  will  not  be  repayed 
for  a  thoufand  Pounds.  After  all  this,  as  if  what  they  had  already 
done,  were  all  too  little,  they  go  on  in  their  horrible  Wickednefs, 
they  feize  upon  all  the  Communion-Plate,  the  Bibles,  Common- 
Prayers,  rich  Hangings,  large  Cufhions  of  Velvet,  all  the  Pulpit- 
Cloths,  fome  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Silver ;  they  tear  the  Evidences 
of  their  Lands,  and  cancel  their  Charter :  In  a  Word,  whatever  they 
found  in  the  Church  of  Value  and  portable,  they  take  it  with  them, 
and  what  was  neither,  they  either  deface  or  deilroy  it. 

Abbey  Church  of  Westminster. 

This  Church  under  the  Eye  and  immediate  Protection  of  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  had  a  Share  in  the  Sooil  and  Profanation 
as  much  as  thofe  Cathedrals  which  were  more  remote  from  them, 
for  in  July  lafl  1643,  fome  Soldiers  of  Wejlhurne  and  Cacwood' s 
Companies  were  quartered  in  the  Abbey  Church,  where  (as  the  reft 
of  our  modern  Reformers  did)  they  brake  down  the  Rails  about  the 


*  iz  December,  1643. 
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Altar,  and  burnt  it  in  the  Place  where  it  flood :  They  brake  down 
the  Organ,  and  pawned  the  Pipes  at  feveral  Alehoufes  for  Pots  of 
Ale :  They  put  on  fome  of  the  Singing-Mens  Surplifes,  and  in  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  canonical  Habit,  ran  up  and  down  the  Church,  he 
that  wore  the  Surplus  was  the  Hare ,  the  reft  were  the  Hounds. 

To  fhew  their  Chriftian  Liberty  in  the  Ufe  of  Things,  and 
that  all  Converfation  or  Hallowing  of  Things  under  the  Gofpel  is 
but  a  fewijh  or  Popifi  Superftition,  they  fet  Forms  about  the  Com¬ 
munion-Table,  and  drink  Ale  and  fmoke  Tobacco:  Nor  was  this 
done  once,  to  vindicate  their  Chriftian  Liberty,  but  the  whole  Time 
of  their  Abode  there,  they  made  it  their  common  Table  on  which 
they  ufually  dined  or  flipped :  They  did  the  Eafements  of  Nature, 
and  laid  their  Excrements  about  the  Altar,  and  in  moft  Places  of 
the  Church.  Nay,  which  is  the  Height  of  all  Impiety,  they  fami¬ 
liarly  kept  their  Whores  in  the  Church,  and  which  I  tremble  to 
write  (prodigious  Monfters  as  they  are)  lay  with  them  on  the  very 
Altar  itfelf. 

There  remains  yet  one  Profanation  more  of  this  Church  r«3t  to  be 
pafted  over  in  Silence :  This  was  committed  by  Sir  Robert  Harlow , 
who  breaking  into  Henry  VII’s  Chapel,  brake  down  the  Altar-Stone 
before  that  goodly  Monument  of  Hen.  VII.  The  Stone  was  Pouch- 
Jlone ,  all  of  one  Piece,  a  Rarity  not  to  be  matched  that  we  know  of, 
in  any  Part  of  the  World,  there  it  flood  for  many  Years,  not  for 
Ufe  but  only  for  Ornament ,  yet  it  did  not  efcape  the  Frenzy  of  this 
Man’s  ignorant  Zeal,  for  he  brake  it  in  Shivers 3  and  fuftered  fome 
beajlly  Carvings  in  Stone  in  Henry  V II’s  Chapel  to  remain  untouched  *. 

Exeter  Cathedral. 

Having  the  Church  in  their  Pofteftion,  in  a  moft  puritanical 
beaftly  Manner,  they  make  it  a  common  Jakes  for  the  Exoneration  of 
Nature,  /paring  no  Place,  neither  the  Altar  nor  the  Pulpit  3  tho’  this 
laft  finds  a  better  Place  in  their  Eftimation  than  the  former :  Yet 
profaned  it  was  3  nay  fo  profaned,  that  it  remains  a  Doubt  yet  un¬ 
determined,  which  profaned  it  moft  in  their  Kinds,  either  the 
common  Soldiers  or  their  Lecturers. 

Over  the  Communion-Table  in  fair  Letters  of  Gold  were  written 
the  holy  and  blejfed Name  of  Jefus  3  this  they  expunge  as  fuperjlitious 
and  execrable.  On  each  Side  of  the  Commandments,  the  Pictures 


*  See  Mercxrius  Rufticus ,  p.  314. 
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of  Mofes  and  Aaron  were  drawn  in  full  Proportion  $  thele  they  de¬ 
face,  they  tear  the  Books  of  Common-Prayer  to  Pieces,  and  as  if  this 
had  been  too  fmall  a  Contempt  and  Defpite  due  to  that  Form  of 
God’s  Worfhip,  they  burnt  them  at  the  Altar  with  great  Exultation 
and  Expreffions  of  Joy.  They  break  and  deface  all  the  Glafs  Win¬ 
dows  in  the  Church,  which  cannot  be  repaired  for  many  hundred 
Pounds  ;  and  left  all  thofe  antient  Monuments  being  painted  Glajs , 
and  containing  Matter  of  Story  only,  a  miferable  Spectacle  of 
Commiferation,  to  all  well  affedted  Hearts  that  behold  them.  They 
pluck  down  and  deface  the  Statue  of  an  ancient  Queen  the  Wife  of 
Edward  the  Confejfor ,  the  firft  Founder  of  the  Church,  miftaking  it 
for  the  Statue  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary.  They  brake  down  the 
Organ  and  fell  the  Pipes 

NUMBER.  VI. 

A  Specimen  of  fome  of  the  facrilegious  Outrages  committed 
in  the  Parifh  Churches  of  Cambridge  and  many  Parts 
of  the  County ,  in  the  Return  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchefter,  under  the  Title  of  Reformation, 

A.  D.  1643. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

St.  BOTOLPH’s. 


T  E  digged  down  the  Altar-Steps,  and  beat  down  1 2  Popifli 
Infcriptions  and  Pidlures,  one  of  Chrift. 


St.  CLEMENT’S. 


We  brake  down  30  fuperfitious  Pictures,  divers  of  the  Apostles 
and  Pope  Peter’s  Keys. 

St.  EDWARD’S. 

We  digged  up  the  Steps,  brake  down  40  Pictures,  and  took  away 
10  fuperjlitious  Infcriptions. 

Sr.  GILES’S. 


W e  brake  down  1 2  fuperjlitious  Pictures,  one  of  Chrifi,  took  away 
two  Popifn  Infcriptions,  four  Cherubims,  a  Dove  from  the  high 
Loft  of  the  Font,  and  a  holy  Water  Font  at  the  Porch  Door. 


*  See  Mercuriui  Rujlicus,  p,  218. 
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St.  MARY’s  THE  LESS. 

We  brake  down  60  fuperjlitious  Pictures,  fome  Popes  2  Apoflles% 
Angels  and  Crucifixes ,  &c. 

St.  MICHAEL’S. 

We  digged  down  Steps,  and  break  down  divers  Pictures. 

St.  PETER’s. 

We  break  down  io  Popifh  Pidtures;  We  burnt  the  Rails,  and 
digged  up  the  Steps,  which  are  to  be  levelled  a  Wenfday. 

St.  SEPULCHRE’S. 

We  break  down  14  fuperjlitious  Pictures,  divers  idolatrous  In- 
fcriptions,  one  of  Chrifl  and  his  Apoflles. 

HOLY  TRINITY. 

We  break  down  80  Popifh  Pictures,  one  of  Chrifl, 

The  County  in  general . 

ABBINGTON  IN  THE  CLAY.1 

March  15.  We  break  down  16  fuperflitious  Pictures,  and  gave 
Orders  to  take  down  CrofTes  from  the  Steeple,  and  to  level  the  Steps. 

ABBINGTON  PARVA. 

March  20.  Ordered  divers  fuperflitious  Pidlures,  an  Infcription 
on  the  Window,  and  a  Crofs  on  the  Steeple,  to  be  taken  away. 

ABBINGTON  MAGNA. 

March  20.  We  break  40  fuperflitious  Pictures,  two  Crucifixes, 
order  a  Crofs  to  be  taken  from  the  Steeple,  and  the  Steps  to 
be  levelled. 

A  S  T  I  L  E  Y. 

March  23.  Only  a  Crofs  on  the  Top  of  the  Church,  which  we 
ordered  to  be  taken  down. 

BABURHAM. 

Jan.  5.  We  break  down  three  Crucifixes,  60  fuperjlitious  Pic¬ 
tures,  one  of  Chrifl,  and  break  in  Pieces  the  Rails  of  the  Altar. 

B  A  R  T  L  O  W. 

March  20.  We  break  down  a  Crucifix,  a  holy  Lamb,  10  fu¬ 
perflitious  Pidtures,  and  ordered  3  Stone  Croffes  to  be  taken  down, 
and  the  Steps  to  be  levelled. 


Barton. 
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BARTON. 

March  16.  All  the  Superftitions  were  taken  down  with  the 
Glafs,  and  the  Steps  digged  up,  but  not  levelled  ;  promifed  to  be 
done  forthwith. 

BASSINGBURN. 

March  1 4.  Eight  fuperftitious  Pictures  in  the  Chancel  and  Church, 
one  brafs  Infcription  (quorum  Animabus  propitietur  Deus)  and  a 
Crofs,  which  with  the  Steps  were  promifed  to  be  taken  down. 

bourne. 

March  7.  We  break  down  two  Angels,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ,  and  divers  Popifh  Pictures,  and  gave  Orders  to  take  down 
two  Croftes  on  the  Steeple  and  Chancel. 

BRINKLEY. 

Feb.  27.  We  break  down  10  fuperftitious  Pictures,  one  of  Chrif- 
topher  carrying  Chrift  on  his  Shoulder  5  we  likewife  gave  Orders  to 
take  down  two  more  in  the  Chancel,  and  level  the  Steps  and  break 
down  the  Rails  before  the  Altar. 

B  UR  ROW  GREEN. 

March  22.  We  break  down  64  fuperftitious  Pictures  and  Cru¬ 
cifixes,  a  Jofeph  and  Mary  ftanding  together  in  the  Glafs,  as  they 
were  efpoufed,  and  ordered  a  Crofs  to  be  taken  from  the  Steeple. 

B  U  R  W  E  L  L. 

Jan.  3.  We  break  down  a  great  many  fuperjiitious  Pictures, 

CAMP’s  CASTLE. 

Information  againft  Nicholas  Gray ,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  the  faid 
Parifh,  taken  upon  Oath  March  20,  1643;  “for  bowing  at  the 
“Name  of  Jefus.  For  making  a  new  Communion-Table,  and 
“  placing  it  Altar-wife.  For  not  differing  goodly  Men,  fuch  as  Mr. 
“  Stephen  Marjhall ,  Mr.  Faircloth ,  and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  and  others  to 
“  preach  in  his  Church.  For  reading  the  Kings  Declarations  and 
“  Proclamations,  and  not  reading  thole  from  the  Parliament.”  He 
was  ejedted,  and  one  Nathaniel  Renitie  put  in  his  Place. 

March  21.  We  break  down  nine  fuperjiitious  Pictures  of  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles,  &c.  in  the  Church,  and  feven  in  the  Chancel ;  or¬ 
dered  a  Crofs  to  be  taken  off  the  Church,  and  the  Steps  leading  to 
the  Altar  to  be  levelled,  and  the  Rails  to  be  broke  down. 


Chettirsham. 
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CHETTIRSHAM. 

March  16.  We  defaced  two  Crucifixes,  and  (even  fuperftitious 
Pictures,  pulled  down  the  Rails  and  Steps. 

C  L  O  P  T  O  N. 

March  19.  We  demolifhed  5  fuperftitious  Pidures,  a  Crucifix 
in  the  Chancel,  and  16  fuperjiitious  Pidures,  one  of  Chriftj  and 
ordered  the  Crofs  to  be  taken  down  from  the  Steeple. 

CUMBERTON. 

March  9.  We  break  down  a  Crucifix,  6  9 fuperjiitious  Pidures : 
We  alfo  break  Part  of  36  Cherubims,  and  gave  Orders  for  the  Re¬ 
mainder,  with  the  Steps  and  Rails  to  be  taken  down  before  March  25. 

C  O  V  E  N  E  Y, 

Mr.  FZ/Y/Minifter  thereof,  had  thefe  Articles  exhibited  againfi:  him, 
££  buying  a  Communion-Table,  which  he  fet  up  in  the  Chancel, 
“  with  thefe  Words  graven  upon  it,  viz.  ‘Take  Heed \  Jin  710  more , 
££  leaji  a  worfe  Thing  come  unto  thee.  For  fhewing  great  Difaffedion 
'£  to  the  Parliament.  For  refufing  to  read  their  Ordinancies  or  take 
£c  the  Covenant.” 

Whereupon  by  Manchejlers  Warrant,  dated  Jan.  10,  1644,  he 
was  ejeded  and  fequeftrated. 

C  R  O  X  T  O  N. 

March  8.  We  break  a  Crucifix,  the  Rails  and  20  fuperjiitious 
Pidures,  one  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles ;  and  took  down  one  Cru¬ 
cifix  and  two  Crolfes,  one  on  the  Steeple,  and  another  in  the  Pligh- 
way  5  erazed  and  broke  the  Infcription  in  the  Bells,  fit  Munus 
Domini. 

DITTON  FEN. 

Jan.  3.  We  beat  down  two  Crucifixes  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  with  many  other  fuperjiitious  Pidures. 

DITTON  WOOD. 

March  22.  We  break  down  50  fuperftitious  Pidures  and 
Crucifixes. 

D  O  W  N  H  A  M. 

Mr.  Mapletoft  Minifier  thereof  had  thefe  Articles  exhibited 
againfi:  him. 

££  That  he  preached  againfi:  the  Parliament,  terms  them  a  Com- 
££  pany  of  wicked  Rabals,  and  ignorant  People,  that  are  gathered 
e<  together,  to  rob  us  of  our  Goodes,  calls  us  Malignants,  who 
((  would  live  without  Government,  and  cry  down  Bilhops :  That  if 

“  they 
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cc  they  live  any  Time,  ftiall  fee  them  pull  down  Churches :  That 
C£  they  put  down  all  good  Minifters,  and  put  in  Pedlars,  Tinkers 
tC  and  Coblers  :  That  now  the  People  run  about  after  falfe  Teachers, 
•c  that  preach  in  Tubbs,  and  pray  by  the  Spirit :  That  he  prays  not 
«  for  the  Parliament,  nor  would  fend  a  Man  with  Arms,  becaufe  he 

faid  it  was  againft  the  King.” 

Whereupon  by  Manchejlers  Warrant,  dated  April  6th,  1644, 
he  was  ejected  and  fequeftrated. 

DULLINGHAM. 

March  22.  We  deftroyed  30  fuperftitious  Pictures,  two  of  them 
Crucifixes,  ordered  a  Crofs  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Rails  to  be  broken  and  the  Steps  levelled. 

D  U  X  F  O  R  D. 

March  20.  Two  Crofies  to  be  taken  down,  one  off  the  Steeple, 
another  on  the  Chancel  5  which  was  promifed  likewife  to  be  done  at 
Duxford  St.  Peter . 

Sr.  JOHN. 

We  break  down  50  Pictures,  with  one  of  Chrift ;  ordered  two 
CrofTes  to  be  taken  off  the  Steeple  and  Church,  and  the  Chancel  to 
be  levelled. 

EVERSDEN  LESS. 

March  26,  1644.  Mr.  Morley  Minifter  thereof,  a  Fellow  of 
Queens  College  had  thefe  Articles  exhibited  againft  him. 

<c  That  he  had  prefented  thefe  Deponents  in  the  Ecclefiaftical 
“  Court,  for  going  out  of  the  Church,  when  he  went  up  to  the  Al- 
cc  tar  to  read  the  Service.  That  he  hath  been  a  ftri<ft  Obferver  of 
tc  of  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jefus,  figning  Children  with  the  Sign 
<c  of  the  Crofs,  &c.  and  for  not  taking  the  Covenant.” 

Whereupon  by  Manchejlers  Warrant,  dated  April  6th,  1644,  he 
was  ejected  and  fequeftrated. 

FOULMORE. 

March  13.  Ordered  60  fuperftitious  Pictures,  two  Crofies,  12 
Patriarchs,  and  3  Cherubims  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  Steps  to 
be  levelled. 

F  O  X  T  O  N. 

March  13.  We  break  down  20  fuperftitious  Windowes  and  Pic¬ 
tures,  and  gave  Orders  to  break  down  more;  to  take  down 
2  Crofies,  break  the  Rails  and  level  the  Steps. 

*C 
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GEMLINGAY. 

March  16.  Three  fuperfUtious  Pictures,  one  of  Clirift,  and  a 
Crofs  from  the  Chancel  to  be  taken  down;  which  the  Church¬ 
warden  promifed  to  do. 

GILDENMORDEN. 

March  15.  Next  Lent  ordered  a  Crofs  to  be  taken  down,  and 
the  Steps  levelled,  and  the  Railes  broke. 

GRANSDEN  PARVA. 

March  9.  We  break  down  two  Angels  and  1 1  other  fuperfti- 
tious  Pidures ;  we  left  Orders  to  take  down  43  Cherubims  and  the 

Steps  and  Railes. 

N.  B,  This  Reformation  as  it  was  wickedly  called,  went 
through  all  the  aifociated  Counties  and  Towns,  under  the  Government 
of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  modern  Re¬ 
formers,  the  Promoters  and  Framers  of  the  Articles  againft  the 
Window  at  St.  Margaret's ,  make  Ufe  of  the  very  fame  Expreflions, 
with  their  Brethren  in  1643. 

Thefe  Deftroyers  of  every  Thing  decent  and  facred,  pleaded 
Conscience  for  what  they  did.  Conscience  was  the  Cover  to  all 
Enormities :  An  Anfwer  to  all  Queftions  and  Accufations.  Aik 
What  made  them  fight  againfi:,  imprifon,  and  murder  their  lawful 
Sovereign  ?  Why  Conscience.  What  made  them  extirpate  the 
Government,  and  pocket  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  ?  Con¬ 
science.  What  made  them  perjure  themfelves  with  contrary 
Oaths  ?  What  makes  Swearing  a  Sin,  and  yet  Forfwearing  to  be 
none  ?  What  made  them  lay  hold  on  God's  Promifes ,  and  break 
their  own  ?  Conscience.  What  made  them  turn  Churches  into 
Stables,  pull  down  Altars,  deftroy  Paintings  and  Glafs  Windows ,  e fi¬ 
ne  dally  thofe  where  Chrifi:  was  reprefented  in  his  Sufferings  for  the 
Sins  of  Mankind.  Why,  ilill  the  large  capacious  Thing,  their 
Conscience,  which  is  always  of  a  much  larger  Compafs  than  their 
Understanding. 
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N  U  M  B  E  R  R  VIII. 

On  G  othic  Churches. 

OUR  Gothic  Ancestors  had  jufter  and  manlier  Notions  than  the 
modern  Mimics  of  Greek  and  Roman  Magnificence :  Which, 
becaufe  the  Thing  does  Honour  to  their  Genius,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  explain.  All  our  ancient  Churches  were  called  without  Diftinc- 
tion  Gothic ,  but  erroneoufly,  they  are  of  two  Sorts ;  the  one  built  in 
the  Saxon  Times,  the  other  during  our  Norman  Race  of  Kings. 
Several  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  the  firft  Sort  are  yet 
remaining,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  of  which  this  was  the  Ori¬ 
ginal.  When  the  Saxon  Kings  became  Chriftian,  their  Piety  (which 
was  the  Piety  of  the  Times)  confifted  in  Building  Churches  at  Home 
and  performing  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  thefe  fpiritua! 
Exercifes  afiifted  and  fupported  one  another,  for  the  moft  venerable 
as  well  as  mod;  elegant  Models  of  religious  Edifices  were  then  in 
Palejline.  From  thefe  our  Saxon  Builders  took  the  whole  of  their 
Ideas,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  Drawings  which  Travellers 
have  given  us  of  Churches  yet  Handing  in  that  Country,  with  the 
Saxon  Remains  of  what  we  find  at  Home  :  And  particularly  in  that 
Samenefs  of  Style  in  the  later  religious  Edifices  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  (profefiedly  built  upon  the  Model  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem)  with  the  earlier  Remains  of  our 
Saxon  Edifices. 

Now  the  Architecture  of  the  Holy  Land  was  entirely  Gracian , 
but  greatly  fallen  from  its  antient  Elegance.  Our  Saxon  Perform¬ 
ance  was  indeed  a  bad  Copy  of  it,  and  as  much  inferiour  to  the 
Works  of  St.  Helen ,  as  her’s  was  to  the  Grecian  Models  (lie  had 
followed ;  yet  Hill  the  Footfteps  of  antient  Art  appeared  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  Arches,  the  entire  Columns,  the  Divifion  of  the  Entablature, 
into  a  Sort  of  Architrave,  Frize  and  Cornice,  and  a  Solidity  equally 
diffufed  over  the  whole  Mafs. 

This  by  Way  of  DiftinCtion  I  would  call  the  S' axon  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

But  our  Norman  Works  had  a  very  different  Original :  When 
the  Goths  had  conquered  Spain ,  and  the  genial  Warmth  of  the  Cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  Religion  of  the  old  Inhabitants  had  ripened  their 
Wits,  they  ftruck  out  a  new  Species  of  Architecture  unknown  to 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  upon  original  Principles,  and  Ideas  much  nobler 
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than  what  had  given  Birth  even  to  claffical  Magnificence.  Fo¬ 
il  a  ving  been  accuftomed,  during  the  Gloom  of  Paganifm,  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  Deity  in  Groves ,  (a  Practice  common  to  all  Nations,) 
when  their  new  Religion  required  covered  Edifices,  they  ingeni- 
oufly  projected  to  make  them  refemble  Groves,  as  nearly  as  the 
Diftance  of  Architecture  would  permit ;  at  once  indulging  their  old 
Prejudices,  and  providing  for  their  prefent  Conveniences,  by  a  Cool 
Receptacle  in  a  fultry  Climate.  And  with  what  Art  and  Succefs 
they  executed  the  ProjeCt  appears  from  hence,  that  no  attentive  Ob- 
ferver  ever  viewed  a  regular  Avenue  of  well  grown  Trees  intermixing 
their  Branches  over  Plead,  but  it  prefontly  put  him  in  Mind  of  the 
long  Vifto  thro'  a  Gothic  Cathedral  ;  or  ever  entered  one  of  the 
larger  and  more  elegant  Edifices  of  this  Kind,  but  it  reprefented  to 
his  Imagination  an  Avenue  of  Trees.  And  this  alone  is  what  can 
be  truly  called  the  Gothic  Style  of  Building. 

Under  this  Idea  of  fo  extraordinary  a  Species  of  ArciteClure,  all 
the  irregular  Tranlgreffions  againfi:  Art,  all  the  monftrous  Offences 
againfi:  Nature  difappear;  every  thing  has  its  Reafon,  every  Thing 
is  in  Order,  and  an  harmonious  Whole  arifes  from  the  ftudious  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Means  proper  and  proportioned  to  the  End.  For  could 
the  Arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed  when  the  Workman  was  to 
imitate  that  Curve  which  Branches  make  by  their  XnterfeCtion  with 
one  another  ?  Or  could  the  Columns  be  otherwife  than  fplit  into  dif- 
tinCt  Shafts,  when  they  were  to  reprefent  the  Stems  of  a  Group  of 
Trees  ?  On  the  fame  Principle  was  formed  the  ipreading  Ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Stone-Work  in  the  Windows,  and  the  Jlained  Glafs  in  the 
Interffices ;  the  one  being  to  reprefent  the  Branches,  and  the  other 
the  Leaves  of  an  opening  Grove ;  and  both  concurring  to  preferve 
that  gloomy  Light  inipiring  religious  Awe  and  Reverence.  Laftly 
we  fee  the  Reafon  of  their  fiudied  Averfion  to  apparent  Solidity  in 
thefe  fiupendous  Maffes,  deemed  fo  abfurd  by  Men  accuftomed  to 
the  apparent  as  well  as  real  Strength  of  the  Grecian  Architecture. 
Had  it  been  only  a  wanton  Exercife  of  the  Artiffs  Skill,  to  fhew  he 
could  give  real  Strength  without  the  Appearance  of  any,  we  might 
indeed  admire  his  fuperior  Science,  but  we  muff  needs  condemn  his 
ill  Judgment.  But  when  we  confider  that  this  furprifing  Lightnefs 
was  neceffary  to  complete  the  Execution  of  our  Idea  of  a  rural 
Place  of  Worfhip,  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  Contrivance. 

This  too  will  account  for  the  contrary  Qualities  in  what  I  call  the 
Saxon  Architecture.  Thefe  Artifts  copied,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the 
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Churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were  built  on  the  Models  of 
Grecian  Architecture,  but  corrupted  by  prevailing  Barbarifm;  and 
flill  further  depraved  by  a  religious  Idea.  The  firfc  Places  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Worfhip  were  Sepulchres  and  Subterraneous  Caverns,  from  Ne- 
ceffity  low  and  heavy.  When  Chriftianity  became  the  Religion  of 
the  State,  and  Sumptuous  Temples  began  to  be  eredted,  they  yet  in 
regard  to  the  firft  pious  Ages,  preServed  the  maffive  Styles  made 
Hill  more  venerable  by  the  Church  of  the  holy  Sepulchre ;  where  this 
Style  was  on  a  double  Account  followed  and  aggravated. 

Such  then  was  the  Gothic  Architecture  ;  and  it  would  be 
no  Difcredit  to  the  warmed:  Admirers  of  fones  and  Palladio  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  has  its  Merit  *. 

NUMBER  IX. 

Tefiimonies  from  fome  of  our  mojl  eminent  Divines ,  in 
Confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced . 

Dr.  Hammond  in  Vol.  I.  of  his  Works ,  P.  352. 

1  SHALL  only  add  (that  which  I  conceive  other  Men’s  Experience 
of  themfelves  will  incline  them  to  believe)  that  the  WorShip  of 
Images  or  any  Thing  but  God,  is  not  a  Thing  to  which  Englif 
Proteftants  for  thefe  late  Years  (elpecially  the  catechifed  and  know¬ 
ing)  have  generally  had  any  ftrong  Temptations,  at  lead  not  Such  in 
any  Comparison  as  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  Minds  of 
Men,  before  uled  to  Such  ignorant  Vanities,  were  Subject  to.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  many  Men  that  have  frequented  Churches  and  Places 
where  Pictures  have  been,  can  fincerely  upon  Examination  of  their 
Memories  Say  with  me,  that  they  are  not  confcious  to  themfelves, 
that  they  ever  found  themfelves  under  any  Inclination  or  Danger  of 
falling  into  any  Adi  of  Image  Worihip.  Which  Confederation  if  it 
be  true  (as  I  cannot  but  perfuade  myfelf  it  is)  will  take  off  much 
from  the  Neceffity  of  continuing  thofe  ftridt  Cautions  (of  not  permit¬ 
ting  any  Kind  of  Image  in  any  Church  and  the  like)  which  Some 
Times  or  Inclinations  of  Men  might  make  more  necetfary,  and  con¬ 
sequently  take  off  much  from  the  Odium  which  the  Way  of 
adorning  Some  Churches  with  Imagery  hath  lately  lain  under. 


*  See  Warhur ton's  Note  on  Pope's  Moral  E flays,  Ep.  IV.  L.  29. 
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Dr.  Henry  MoreV  Theological  Works ,  P.  382. 

Pictures  in  the  Church,  particularly  of  the  Refurreftion,  Afcen- 
cenfion  and  Paffion  of  Chrift,  with  Infcriptions  adjoined,  are  no 
fooner  feen,  but  they  fet  a  Man’s  Mind  awork,  and  caufe  him  to 
think  of  the  moil  important  Meaning  of  the  chief  Paffages  of  the 
Hifcory  of  Chriffi  Of  which  none  is  more  effectual  than  that  of  his 
Paffion,  which  reprefented  to  the  Life  together  with  the  Paffion 
Songs,  and  Tunes  and  Organs,  may  wound  the  Heart  of  a  Man  and  let 
out  more  corrupt  Blood  at  one  Touch,  than  the  faint  Hackings  of 
a  dry  Difcourfe  of  an  Hour  or  two  long.  Which  Helps  and  Orna¬ 
ments  of  public  Worffiip  will  fill  up  all  the  Numbers  of  all  warrant¬ 
able  Splendour  and  Comelinefs,  and  keep  out,  if  precifely  kept  to, 
all  Shadow  and  Suspicion  of  either  Superftition  or  Idolatry. 

Archbijhop  Tennison’j  Difcourfe  of  Idolatry ,  P.  277. 

Seeing  Chriffc  was  made  in  the  Form  of  a  Man,  I  know  not  why 
that  Form  which  appeared  to  the  Eye  might  not  be  painted  by  Saint 
Duke  himfelf,  without  any  immoral  Stain  to  his  Pencil.  He  that 
found  no  Fault  with  the  Image  of  Ccefar  ftamped  on  his  Coin,  hath 
faid  Nothing  which  forbiddeth  his  own  Reprefentation ;  with  re- 
fpedt,  I  mean,  to  his  State  of  Manhood  here  on  Earth.  For  that  is 
not  pretended  to  be  the  Pidture  or  Image  of  God-Man,  any  more 
than  the  Image  of  any  of  the  Ccefars ,  is  pretended  to  be  the  Picture 
of  their  Souls ;  but  it  is  the  external  Refemblance  of  fo  much  of  his 
Perfon  as  was  vifible  in  the  Fleffi. 

The  Controverfy  then  is  not  fo  much  about  the  making,  as  about 
the  worfhipping  the  Image  of  Chrift,  either  as  his  Image  in  his 
State  on  Earth,  or  which  feemeth  very  abfurd,  as  his  Portrait 
now  in  Glory.  For  though  the  Signs  of  his  Paffion  may  prepare  us 
for  Prayers,  yet  the  Addreffes  themfelves  are  made  to  him  as  he  is 
glorious  in  the  Heavens,  where  his  Eftate  is  unduly  typified  by  a 
Crucifix  which  reprefenteth  him  in  Golgotha ,  and  not  in  triumph  at 
God’s  Right-Hand  where  his  Brightnefs  cannot  be  expreffed  by  a 
Pencil  of  Light  itfelf. 

P.  279.  To  fay  with  Men  that  run  into  Extremes,  that  devoti¬ 
onal  Pictures  are  no  Helps  to  excite  Memory  and  Paffion,  is  to 
forget  that  they  are  called  mute  Poems,  to  fpeak  againft  common 
Senfe,  and  to  impute  lefs  to  a  Crucifix  than  to  the  Tomb  of  our 
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Friend,  or  to  a  Thread  on  our  Finger.  They  may  be  ufed  as 
Monitors  in  a  Chriftian  Commonwealth,  where  their  Worfhip  is 
plainly  and  frequently  forbidden,  and  by  all  underftood  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  And  it  is  high  Superftition  in  thofe  who  in  our  late  un¬ 
happy  Revolutions  defaced  fuch  Pictures,  and  brake  down  fuch 
CrofTes  as  Authority  had  buffered  to  remain  entire,  whilft  it  forbad 
the  Worfhip  of  them  ;  and  was  in  that  Particular  fo  well  obeyed, 
that  none  of  them  (it  may  be)  ever  knew  one  Man  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Church  of  England ,  to  have  been  proftrate  before  a  Crofs, 
and  in  that  Pofture  to  have  fpoken  to  it. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  greater  Pretence  for  that  Vio¬ 
lence,  which  vulgar  Reformers  prefume  to  be  holy.  For  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  retaineth  Images  in  Churches,  as  Objects  of  Venera¬ 
tion,  and  the  Practice  both  of  Priefts  and  People  does  ftrangely 
dilate  the  Words  of  the  Council.  The  Article  of  the  Creed  of 
j Trent  is  this ;  c<  I  moft  firmly  profefs  that  the  Images  of  Chrift,  and 
cc  of  the  Mother  of  God,  always  a  Virgin,  as  alfo  thofe  of  other 
“  Saints  are  to  be  had  and  retained  (efpecially  in  Churches)  And 
<£  that  due  Honour  and  Veneration  be  given  to  them.”  Due  Honour 
and  Veneration  are  in  themfelves  modeft  Words,  and  where  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  Pictures  and  Images  of  Chrift,  we  refute  not  the  Honour 
that  is  due  to  them.  We  do  not  chufe  to  put  them  in  vile  Places, 
we  do  not  ufe  them  in  vile  Offices ;  we  efteem  them  as  Ornaments, 
we  value  them  as  the  Images  of  Perfons  more  honourable  than  our 
Prince  or  our  Friend :  We  ufe  them  as  Remembrances  of  the  great 
Myftery  of  Man’s  Redemption,  which  he  cannot  too  frequently  be 
reminded  of.  We  condemn  the  indifcreet  Zeal  of  our  late  pre¬ 
tended  Reformers,  who  judged  him  worthy  Sequeftration  who  had 
“  kept  a  Picture  of  Chrift  in  his  Parlour,  and  confeffied  it  was  to  put 
“  him  in  Mind  of  his  Saviour.” 

P.  296.  Touching  the  Images  of  Saints,  and  the  Veneration  of 
them,  it  is  fit  I  fay  fomething,  but  the  Premifes  being  confidered,  I 
have  the  lefs  Need  to  be  voluminous. 

It  is  a  Queftion  whether  any  Image  of  Saints  can  be  made  with 
any  Suitablenefs  to  the  Prototypes.  Chrift  indeed  hath  raifed  his 
own  Body  long  ago,  and  it  is  contained  in  the  Pleavens :  But  of 
Saints  who  are  yet  in  an  imperfect  Eftate,  whofe  Bodies  are  yet 
afleep  in  the  Duft,  what  Praxiteles  or  Titian  can  give  us  fit  Statues, 
or  Pictures  of  them  ?  What  they  were  we  may  by  Images  and 
Pictures  conceive  j  but  what  they  now  are  in  their  prefent  heavenly 
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Condition,  with  relation  to  which  the  Pomantfts  now  worfhip  them, 
who  on  Earth  can  reveal  to  us,  whild  Eye  hath  not  feen  it,  neither 
hath  Ear  heard  it  ? 

But  for  the  Images  or  Pictures  of  the  Saints  in  their  former  Ef- 
tate  here  on  Earth,  if  they  be  made  with  Difcretion,  if  they  be  the 
Reprefentations  of  fuch  whole  Saintfhip  no  wife  Man  can  call  into 
Quedion,  if  they  be  defigned  as  their  honourable  Memorials,  they 
who  are  wife  to  Sobriety  do  make  ufe  of  them ;  and  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  in  Geneva  itfelf,  where  remain  in  the  Quire  of  St.  Peter 
the  Pidlures  of  the  twelve  Prophets  on  one  Side,  and  on  the  other 
thofe  of  the  twelve  Apoftles,  all  in  Wood;  alfo  the  Pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Peter  in  one  of  the  Windows.  And  we  give  to 
fuch  Pictures  that  negative  Honour  which  they  are  worthy  of ;  we 
value  them  beyond  any  Images  befides  that  of  Chrift,  we  help  our 
Memories  by  them,  we  forbear  any  Signs  of  Contempt  towards 
them.  But  worfhip  them  we  do  not,  fo  much  as  with  external  po¬ 
ll  tive  Signs,  for  if  we  uncover  the  Head,  we  do  it  not  to  them,  but 
at  them,  to  the  Honour  of  God  who  hath  made  them  fo  great  In- 
druments  in  the  Chridian  Church,  and  to  the  fubordinate  Praife  of 
the  Saints  themfelves. 

P.  385.  In  the  Catechifm  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Parilh  Pried: 
is  required  to  take  Care  that  Images  be  made,  ad  utriufque  tedamenti 
cognofcendam  Hidoriam,  for  procuring  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Bible.  And  well  it  had  been  if  it  had  ftayed  there ;  but 
it  proceeds  in  requiring  the  Pried:  to  teach  the  People  that  Images 
of  Saints  are  placed  in  Churches  ut  colantur,  that  they  may  be  wor- 
fhipped  5  either  the  Images,  or  the  Saints  by  them.  When  they  fee 
them  only  at  a  Diftance  with  their  Eye,  they  may  fometimes  in- 
drudt  them,  and  afford  them  Hints  of  very  good  Meditations ;  but 
when  they  are  directed  to  bow  down  before  them,  and  to  them  alfo, 
though  with  Didindtions  which  the  Vulgar  underdand  not,  they 
then  are,  if  Laymens  Books,  Books  of  Magic,  rather  than  thofe  of 
Chridian  Piety. 

Archbijhop  Wake’j  Expoftion  of  the  Docirine  of  the  Church 

of  England,  P.  15. 

We  are  fo  far  from  condemning  the  making  all  Sorts  of  Images, 
that  we  think  it  not  any  Crime  to  have  the  Hidories  of  the  Gofpel 


*  Laffer s  Voyage  to  Italy ,  p.  40. 
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carved  or  painted  in  our  very  Churches,  which  the  Walls  andWin- 
dows  of  feveral  of  them  do  declare 

His  fecond  Defence  of  the  Expoftion  of  the  DoBrine  of  the  Church 

of  England,  P.  143. 

It  is  not  a  fmall  Miftake  in  you,  thus  to  join  Pidlures  and  Images 
together,  as  if  they  were  all  one,  when  both  your  own  Superftition 
and  the  Opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (as  to  the  Point  of  wor- 
fhipping  of  them)  have  always  made  a  very  great  Difference  between 
them.  As  for  the  ancient  Heathens  they  adored  their  q/Autto., 
Statues,  or  graven  Images,  becaufe  they  conceived  them  mod;  apt  to 
be  animated  by  their  Gods,  of  which  they  were  the  Refemblances. 
Whereas  Pictures  were  not  thought  fo  capable  of  receiving  their 
Animation.  The  fame  was  the  Diftinftion  of  the  Jews  too,  who 
upon  this  very  Argument  have  always  looked  upon  the  former  Sort 
of  Sculptures,  to  be  the  Thing  efpecially  forbidden  in  the  fecond 
Commandment ;  infomuch  as  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  have  them 
even  for  Ornament ;  but  for  Piftures  painted  or  woven,  thefe  they 
did  not  efteem  to  have  been  abfolutely  forbiden  to  them.  And  at 
this  Day  in  your  Church,  your  Images  are  fet  up  with  folemn  Con- 
fecrations  to  receive  your  Adorations :  But  I  do  not  know  that  any 
are  dedicated  for  Altar-pieces,  or  other  Ufes  with  the  like  Solemnity. 

Another  Confufion  of  the  like  Kind  you  make  in  what  follows,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Pictures  not  only  of  holy  Perfons,  but  of  their  Ac¬ 
tions  too.  For  every  body  knows  how  much  more  Ufe  there  may 
be,  and  how  much  lefs  Danger  there  certainly  is  in  hiftorical  Re- 
prefentations,  than  in  fingJe  Figures,  but  efpecially  carved  Images  •f*. 

Were  the  Benefit  of  Images  never  fo  great,  yet  you  know  this  is 
neither  that  which  we  difpute  with  you,  nor  for  which  they  are  fet 
up  in  your  Churches.  Your  Trent  Synod  exprelsly  defines  that  due 
Veneration  is  to  be  paid  to  them:  Your  Catechifm  fays,  that  they 
are  to  be  had  not  only  for  Inflrudtion,  but  for  Worlhip ;  and  this  is 
the  Point  in  Controverfy  betwixt  us.  We  retain  Pictures,  and 
fometimes  even  Images  too  in  our  Churches  for  Ornament,  and  (it 
there  be  fuch  Ufes  to  be  made  of  them)  for  all  the  other  Benefits 
youhave  now  been  mentioning  (that  is,  for  inflaming  us  towards  an 
Imitation  of  the  Graces  and  Virtues  of  Holy  Perfons,  and  for  re¬ 
newing  in  us  afrefh,  the  Memory  of  thole  whom  they  reprefented, 

*  See  a  PafTage  from  this  Writer  in  the  Introduction,  P.  28.  f  Ibid.  P.  31. 
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with  a  Reverence  and  Relpedt  for  them,)  only  we  deny  that  any 
Service  is  to  be  paid  to  them,  or  any  folemn  Prayers  to  be  made  at 
their  Confecration  for  any  divine  Virtues,  or  indeed  for  any  Virtues 
at  all  to  proceed  from  them. 

Bijhcp  BarlowV  Cafes  of  Conference ,  P.  16. 

But  here  it  is  objected  by  the  Enemies  of  our  Church  and  Re¬ 
formation,  that  our  Reformers  have  been  fo  zealous  and  indifcreetly 
fierce  againfi:  Images,  that  they  have  condemned  the  ingenious  Art 
of  Painting,  and  even  the  civil  Ufe  of  Images. 

But  this  is  a  malicious  Calumny,  and  no  real  Confequence  of  our 
Church’s  Dodtrine  about  Images,  as  has  been  exprefsly  and  pub- 
lickly  declared  both  by  our  Church  and  State.  For  our  Church  has 
declared  her  Judgment,  that  all  Images  are  not  abfolutely  unlawful, 
or  fimply  forbidden  in  the  New  Teilament,  but  only  fome,  in  fome 
Places  and  Circumftances,  when  they  may  (efpecialiy  to  poor  igno^ 
rant  People)  be  dangerous  Occafions  of  Superftition  and  Idolatry. 
And  more  exprefsly  a  little  after-,  the  Words  are  thefe. — -We  are  not 
fo  fcrupulous,  as  to  abhor  Flowers  wrought  in  Carpets,  Hangings, 
Arras,  &c.  or  Images  of  Princes  in  their  Coin  :  Nor  do  we  condemn 
the  Art  of  Painting,  or  Image  making,  &c.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  our  Church  is  neither  againfi;  the  Art  of  Painting,  nor  any  civil 
Ufe  of  Images. 

Our  State  has  (by  Exprefs  Adb  of  Parliament)  declared  even  in  the 
Time  of  our  Reformation,  that  they  did  not  condemn  any  civil 
Ufe  of  Images. 

Bzfiop  STiLLiNGFLEETh  Difcourfe  of  Idolatry ,  P.  527. 

The  firft  authentick  Teftimony  of  any  Thing  like  Images  among 
Chriftians,  is  that  of  the  painted  Chalices  in  cTertullian  3  wherein 
Chrifi:  is  reprefented  under  the  Emblem  of  a  Shepherd  with  a  Sheep 
on  his  Back  as  it  was  very  ufual  among  the  Romans  to  have  em¬ 
blematical  Figures  on  their  Cups,  but  was  ever  any  Man  fo  weak 
among  them,  not  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Ornaments  of  their 
Cups  and  Glafles,  and  their  facred  Images?  How  ridiculous  would 
that  Man  have  been,  that  fhould  have  proved  at  that  Time  that 
Chriftians  worfhipped  Images  becaufe  they  made  Ufe  of  painted 
Glaifes  ?  If  this  fignifies  any  Thing,  why  do  they  quarrel  with  us 
that  have  painted  Glafs  Windows  in  our  Churches  ?  All  that  can  be 

inferred 
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inferred  from  hence  is,  that  the  Church  at  that  Time  did  not  think 
emblematical  Figures  unlawful  Ornaments  of  Cups  or  Chalices ;  and 
do  we  think  otherwife  ?  This  I  confefs  doth  fufficiently  prove  that 
the  Roman  Church  did  think  ornamental  Images  lawful ;  but  it  doth 
no  more  prove  the  Worfhip  of  Images  than  the  very  fame  Emblem 
often  ufed  before  Proteftant  Books,  doth  prove  that  thofe  Books  are 
worfhipped  by  us. 

P.  575.  The  Council  of  Nice  defined  true  and  real  Worship  to  be 
given  to  Images,  i.  e.  that  Images  were  not  only  to  be  Signs  and 
Helps  to  Memory,  to  call  to  Mind  and  reprefent  to  us  the  Objedt  of 
Worfhip,  but  that  the  Adts  of  Worfhip  were  to  be  performed  to  the 
Images  themfelves?  The  former  Ufe  of  Images,  doth  fuppofe  them 
to  be  only  of  the  Nature  of  Books,  which  reprefent  Things  to  our 
Minds  without  any  Adt  of  Adoration  performed  to  that  which  is 
only  an  Inftrument  of  Intelledtion,  although  the  Thing  reprefented 
to  the  Mind  be  a  proper  Objedt  of  Adoration.  As,  if  by  reading  a 
Book  an  Idea  of  God  is  reprefented  to  my  Mind  whom  I  ought  to 
worfhip,  yet  no  Man  can  imagine  that  from  hencel  fhould  fall  down 
upon  my  Knees  out  of  Honour  to  the  Book,  or  with  a  Defign  to 
worlhip  it.  When  a  Man  reads  his  Prayers  out  of  a  Book,  and 
makes  Ufe  of  that  only  as  a  Means  and  Inftrument  to  help  his  Un- 
derftanding  and  diredf  his  Expreffions;  no  Man  can  have  any 
Colour  of  Reafon  to  fay  that  he  worfhips  the  Book,  which  he  ufes 
for  3.  quite  different  Purpofe.  It  is  the  fame  Cafe  as  to  Images, 
when  they  are  ufed  for  no  other  End  but  barely  to  reprefent  to  the 
Mind  an  Objedt  of  Worfhip ;  as  a  Crucifix  may  do  our  Saviour, 
when  it  is  no  more  than  an  external  Note  or  Charadter,  and  hath 
the  fame  Ufe  that  Words  have.  But  thofe  who  go  no  farther  than 
this,  ftand  condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  fecond  Council  of 
Nice ;  for  that  not  only  determines  with  a  great  deal  of  Aflurance 
that  Images  are  to  be  fet  up  in  Churches  and  Houles,  and  Ways, 
in  Order  to  the  Worfhip  of  them ;  but  very  frequently  anathema¬ 
tizes  all  Sorts  of  Diffenters  either  in  Judgment  or  Pradtice. 

Mr.  Thorndikes  juft  Weights  and  Meafures^  P.  127. 

There  might  be  Jealoufy  of  Offence  in  having  Images  in  Churches 
before  Idolatry  was  quite  rooted  out,  of  which  afterwards  there 
might  be  no  Appearance.  But  no  Manner  of  Appearance  that 
Images  in  Hiftory  fhould  occafion  Idolatry  to  thofe  Images^  in  them 
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that  hold  them  the  Images  of  God’s  Creatures,  fuch  as  are  thole 
Images,  which  reprefent  Hiflories  of  the  Saints  out  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  other  Relations  of  unqueftionable  Credit. 

Bijhop  Cousin*  in  his  Letter  to  Lady  Peterborough,  publijhed  by 
BiJJjcp  Bull  at  the  End  of  his  excellent  Anfwer  to  the  Bijhop  of 
Meaux,  P.  76. 


Our  Church  accords  with  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  the  hiftorical 
and  moderate  Ufe  of  painted  and  true  Stories,  either  for  Memory  or 
Ornament,,  where  there  is  no  Danger  to  have  them  abufed  or  wor- 
fhipped  with  religious  Honour. 


Lord  Bijhop  of  Durham*  {Dr.  Butler)  Primary  Charge  to  his 

'  Clergy .  A.  D.  1751* 

Nor  does  the  Want  of  Religion  in  the  Generality  of  the  com¬ 
mon  People  appear  owing  to  a  fpeculative  Difbelief,  or  Denial  of  it, 
but  chiefly  to  Thoughtlefsnefs  and  the  common  Temptations  of  Life. 
Your  chief  Buflnefs  therefore,  is  to  endeavour  to  beget  a  practical 
Senfe  of  it  upon  their  Hearts,  as  what  they  acknowledge  a  Belief 
of,  and  profefs  they  ought  to  conform  themfelves  to.  And  this  is 
to  be  done,  by  keeping  up,  as  we  are  able,  the  Form ,  and  Face  of 
Religion,  with  Decency  and  Reverence,  and  in  fuch  a  Degree  as 
to  bring  the  Thoughts  of  Religion  often  to  their  Minds ;  and  then 
endeavouring  to  make  this  Form  more  and  more  fubfervient  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Reality  and  Power  of  it.  The  Form  of  Religion,  may 
indeed  be  where  there  is  little  of  the  Thing  itfelf ;  but  the  Thing 
itfelf  cannot  be  preferved  amongfl:  Mankind,  without  the  Form. 
And  this  Form  frequently  occurring  in  fome  Inftance  or  other  of  it, 
will  be  a  frequent  Admonition  to  bad  Men  to  repent,  and  to  good 
Men  to  grow  better ;  and  alfo  be  the  Means  of  their  doing  fo. 

That  which  Men  have  accounted  Religion  in  the  feveral  Coun¬ 
tries  of  the  World,  generally  fpeaking,  has  had  a  great  and  con- 
fpicuous  Part  in  all  publick  Appearances  y  and  the  Face  of  it  has 
been  kept  up  with  great  Reverence,,  throughout  all  Ranks,  from 
the  highefl:  to  the  lowed:  5  not  only  upon  occaflonal  Solemnities, 
but  alfo  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  Behaviour.  In  the  Heathen  World, 
their  Superftition  was  the  chief  Subject  of  Statuary ,  Sculpture , 
Painting  and  Poetry.  It  mixed  itfelf  with  Bufnefs ,  Civil  Formsi 
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Diverfons ,  Domejlick  Entertainments,  and  every  Part  of  Common 
Life.  The  Mahometans  are  obliged  to  fhort  Devotions,  five  Times 
between  Morning  and  Evening.  In  Roma?i  Catholick  Countries, 
People  cannot  pafs  a  Day,  without  having  Religion  recalled  to  their 
Thoughts,  by  fome  or  other  Memorial  of  it ;  by  fome  Ceremony, 
or  publick  religious  Form,  occurring  in  their  Way,  befides  their 
frequent  Holidays,  the  fhort  Prayers  they  are  daily  called  to,  and 
the  occafional  Devotions  enjoined  by  Confefiors.  By  thefe  Means 
their  Superflition  finks  deep  into  the  Minds  of  the  People,  and  their 
Religion  alfo  into  the  Minds  of  fuch  amongfi:  them,  as  are  ferious 

and  wTeIl-difpofed. - Our  Reformers  confidering  that  fome  of  thefe 

Obfervances  were  in  themfelves  wrong  and  fuperftitious,  and  others 
of  them  made  fubfervient  to  the  Purpofes  of  Superftition,  abolished 
them,  reduced  the  Form  of  Religion  to  great  Simplicity,  and  en¬ 
joined  no  more  particular  Rules,  nor  left  any  Thing  more  of  what 
was  external  in  Religion,  than  was  in  a  Manner  neceflary  to  preferve 
a  Senfe  of  Religion  itfelf  upon  the  Minds  of  the  People.  But  a. 
great  Part  of  this  is  negleded  by  the  Generality  amongfi;  us ;  for 
Iriibance,  the  Service  of  the  Church,  not  only  upon  Common  Days, 
but  alfo  upon  Saints  Days ;  and  feveral  other  Things  might  be 
mentioned.  Thus  they  have  no  cufiiomary  Admonition,  no  publick 
Call  to  recoiled:  the  Thoughts  of  God  and  Religion  from  one 
Sunday  to  another. 

Indeed  in  moil  Ages  of  the  Church,  the  Care  of  reafonable 
Men  has  been,  as  there  has  been  for  the  moil  Part  Occafion,  to 
draw  the  People  off  from  laying  too  great  Weight  upon  external 
Things ;  upon  formal  Ads  of  Piety.  But  the  State  of  Matters  is 
quite  changed  with  us.  Thefe  Things  are  negleded  to  a  Degree, 
which  is,  and  cannot  but  be  attended  with  a  Decay  of  all  that  is 
good.  ’Tis  highly  feafonable  now ,  to  inftrud  the  People  in  the 
Importance  of  External  Religion. 

And  doubtlefs  under  this  Head,  muil  come  into  Confideration, 
a  proper  Regard  to  the  Structures  which  are  confecrated  to  the 
Service  of  God.  In  the  prefent  Turn  of  the  Age,  one  may  obferve 
a  wonderful  Frugality  in  every  Thing  which  has  refped  to  Religion,, 
and  Extravagance  in  every  Thing  elfe.  But  amidfi:  the  Appear¬ 
ances  of  Opulence  and  Improvement  in  all  common  Things,  which 
are  now  feen  in  moil  Places,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Reafon,, 
why  thefe  Monuments  of  ancient  Piety  fhould  not  be  preferved  in 

their  original  Beauty  and  Magnificence. - Bifhop  Fleetwood 

has  obferved,  Float  unlefs  the  good  Spirit  of  Building ,  Repairings  and 

Adorning 
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Adorning  Churches ,  prevails  a  great  deal  more  among  us ,  and  he  more 
encouraged ,  an  hwidred  Tears  will  bring  to  the  Ground  an  huge  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Churches.  [Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St.  Afaph,  1710. — 
This  excellent  Prelate  made  this  Obfervation  forty  Years  ago : 
And  no  one  I  believe  will  imagine,  that  the  good  Spirit  he  has  re¬ 
commended,  prevails  more  at  prefent  that  it  did  then. 

Dr.  Barton’*  Sermon  on  the  Confecration  of  St.  George*  Chapel , 

near  Portfmouth. 

Chriftianity  in  its  perfecuted  and  infant  State,  was  but  little  fup- 
plied  with  Places  for  public  Worfhip.  As  its  great  Founder  was 
laid  in  a  Manger,  fo  its  firfl  Followers  were  glad  to  retire  to  Dens 
and  Caves,  and  to  pay  their  Devotions  over  the  Graves  and  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  their  Martyrs. — But  when  Kings  and  Princes  had  call 
down  their  Crowns  before  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb ,  and  the  Chriftian 
Religion  became  the  favourite  of  Mankind,  it  was  then  it  began  to 
appear  in  a  proportionable  Degree  of  Splendor : — Temples  that  had 
been  profaned  by  Idolatry  were  confecrated  to  religious  Ufes 3  — 
New  ones  were  ereCted  in  the  imperial  Cities 3  and  by  Degrees 
parochial  Churches,  were  prepared  in  all  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
World. — This  has  been  the  well-known  State  of  Chriftianity  fince 
its  firft  Eftablifhment.  To  which  we  need  only  add,  That  no  Na¬ 
tion  hath  been  more  devoted  to  Religion,  or  expreffed  a  greater 
Zeal  for  the  Houfe  of  God}  than  thofe  Kingdoms  to  which  we  be¬ 
long.  This  is  what  we  are  informed  by  the  bed:  Hiftorians,  and 
it  is  for  the  Honour  of  our  Country,  that  it  fhould  be  remembred. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Rogers’*  Sermons ,  Vol.  IV.  P.  204. 

f 

A  Place  fet  apart  for  divine  Worfhip  depends  not  merely  on  a 
politive  Precept,  but  arifes  from  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  and  is  a 
Branch  of  the  Religion  of  Nature 3  or  to  fpeak  more  properly  the 
Law  of  the  God  of  Nature 3  the  Reverence  of  God  himfelf  cannot 
be  preferved  without  it.  In  our  prefent  State,  the  Temperament 
and  Paflions  of  the  Soul  will  be  influenced  by  outward  Impreflions: 
Through  this  Channel  the  greatefl  Part  of  our  Ideas  enter :  And 
though  fome  few  contemplative  Perfons  may  think  they  want  no 
Afliftance  from  Senfbles  to  excite  Devotion,  and  elevate  their  Af¬ 
fections  to  God  3  yet  Mankind  in  general  are  not  capable  of  fuch 
AbflraCtions,  but  muft  be  led  by  the  Things  that  are  feen,  to  the 

Things 
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Things  that  are  not  feen.  And  as  we  acknowledge  there  may  be 
Danger  that  fome  may  dwell  too  much,  and  place  too  much  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Externals  ;  fo  there  is  equal  Danger  on  the  other  Side,  left 
while  we  purfue  Religion  too  far  into  the  Region  of  pure  Spirit,  we 
lofe  ourfelves  in  Vilion  and  Enthufiafm.  We  have  Bodies  as  well 
as  Spirits,  and  thefe  mutually  aCt  upon  each  other :  If  we  honour 
God  in  our  Hearts,  his  Temple  and  whatever  has  a  Relation  to  his 
Service,  will  be  venerable  in  our  Eyes :  And  the  Impreffions  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  thefe  outward  Relatives,  by  a  natural  Chain,  carry  our 
Thoughts  on  to  God  j  and  while  we  daily  habituate  ourfelves  to 
reverence  them,  we  quicken  and  improve  our  Reverence  towards 
the  ffipreme  Governor  of  the  World  to  whom  we  belong. 

‘ The  Nature  of  Man  is  the  fame  under  the  Gofpel  as  it  was  under 
the  Law ,  his  Pajfons  the  fame,  moved  and  actuated  by  the  fame 
Applications  j  and  whatever  had  then  a  natural  Propriety  to  fix 
Impreffions  of  Awe  and  Reverence  towards  God  in  the  Minds  of 
Men  now  is,  and  ever  will  be,  equally  proper  to  the  End  of  the 
World.  That  a  vifible  Beauty  in  his  Temples  is  acceptable  to  God, 
we  may  conclude,  if  we  obferve  how  particularly  he  himfelf  di¬ 
rected  the  Ornaments  of  the  Firji  tabernacle ,  and  even  infpired  the 
Workmen  with  Skill  to  execute  the  curious  Defign ;  and  all  this 
Elegance  and  Expence  he  required  from  his  People,  in  poor  and 
diftrefled  Circumftances,  wandering  through  a  defolate  Wildernefs. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  Jewifh  State  became  confirmed  by  the 
Conquefts  of  all  their  Enemies;  with  what  Complacency  did  he  ap¬ 
prove,  and  with  what  Bleffings  reward  the  Piety  of  David  and  So¬ 
lomon?  of  the  one  in  intending,  and  the  other  in  finifhing  the 
moft  magnificent  Temple  in  the  whole  World.  A  Temple  adorn¬ 
ed  with  all  the  Splendor,  that  the  moft  exquifite  Workmanfhip, 
and  the  moft  coftly  Materials,  could  give  to  any  Building.  It  was 
not  for  any  Reafons  peculiar  to  the  Jewifh  Religion,  that  God  was 
pleafed  with  the  Statelinefs  and  Beauty  of  his  Houfe,  but  as  it  was 
a  grateful  Acknowledgment  to  his  Providence,  for  his  manifold 
Bleffings  ;  as  it  tended  to  raife  more  venerable  Conceptions  of  his 
Majefty,  and  enliven  the  Devotions  of  his  Worfhippers :  Reafons 
which  will  ever  remain  in  Force,  and  recommend  to  all  Ages  an 
Imitation  of  their  great  Example. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  Authorities,  but  thefe  we  have 
feleCled  are  fufficient,  if  we  confidcr  the  Reputation  of  the  Writers 
from  whom  they  are  taken. 
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To  thefe  Teftimonies  of  our  Englijh  Divines,  however  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add  the  following  from  the  moft  Reverend  Mr. 
Calvin  (as  fome  of  our  Nonconformifts  are  pleafed  to  ftile  him)  the 
great  Reformer  at  Geneva.  The  warmeft  Advocate  for  Painting 
and  Sculpture  cannot  affign  a  ftronger  Argument  in  Favour  of  them 
than  he  has  done.  Hiftorical  Subjects,  fays  he,  are  the  moft  proper, 
becaufe  they  are  capable  of  conveying  Admonition,  or  of  informing 
us  of  important  Truths. 

Neque  tamen  ea  fuperftitione  teneor  ut  nullas  prorfus  imagines 
frendas  cenfeam.  Sed  quia  Sculptura  &  Pidtura  Dei  dona  funt, 
purum  &  legitimum  utriufque  ufum  requiro ;  ne  quae  Dominus  in 
fuam  gloriam  &  bonum  noftrum  nobis  contulit,  ea  non  tantum 
polluantur  praepoftero  abufu,  fed  in  noftram  quoque  perniciem  con- 
vertantur.  Ea  fola  pingantur  ac  fculpantur  quorum  funt  capaces 
oculi.  In  eo  genere  funt  hiftorias  ac  res  geftae  quas  ufum  in  docendo 
vel  admonendo  aliquem  habent.  Calv.  i.  Inftit.  c.  n.  f.  12. 


NUMBER  X. 

An  Account  of  fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable  Stained  Glafs  Windows 
fill  remaining  in  Englijh  Churches  or  Chapels. 

IN  Westminster  Abbey  are  two  large  painted  Glafs  Win¬ 
dows, —  In  that  on  the  North  Side  is  reprelented  our  Saviour, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the  Evangelists,  at  full  Length, 
and  as  big  as  Life,  with  the  Symbols  of  their  feveral  Martyrdoms , 
and  Sufferings.  It  was  placed  there  A.  D.  1722. 

In  the  large  Weftern  Window  are  the  Figures  of  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob ;  Mofes  and  Aaron ;  and  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Jews;  with  Ornaments  and  Decorations. 
Under  which  is  the  following  Infcription  ; 

Favente  Georg  10  Secundo  reiterata  Senatus 
Munificentia  feliciter  inftaurata, 

A.  D.  1735. 
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WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  great  Rebellion,  the  Altar-fcreen  was  artfully  protected 
from  the  Violence  of  Enthufiafm,  by  means  of  an  extemporaneous 
Wall,  or  Partition,  erecfted  in  a  parallel  Line  juft  before  it,  fo  as 
entirely  to  conceal  its  Beauties  from  the  Obfervation  of  the  facri- 
legious  Intruders.  Other  Parts  of  the  Church  did  not  however  ef- 
cape  the  miftaken  Zeal  of  thefe  Enemies  to  all  that  was  graceful  or 
majeftic.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1642,  the  Soldiers  of  Sir 
William  Waller  entered  the  Church,  where  they  broke  in  Pieces 
the  carved  Work  of  the  Choir,  containing  the  Story  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  in  admirable  Imagery,  deftroyed  the  Organ, 
feized  the  rich  Tapeftry,  Curtains,  and  Veftments  of  the  Choir,  with 
the  Veflels  of  the  Altar,  threw  down  the  Communion  Table,  and 
carrying  off  the  Rails  which  enclofed  it,  burnt  them  in  their 
Quarters.  After  this,  they  defaced  many  of  the  Monuments ;  and 
pulling  down  fome  of  the  Chefts,  which  contained  the  Remains  of 
the  Saxon  Kings,  they  threw  their  Bones  againft  the  painted  Glafs, 
which  they  thus  deftroyed  throughout  the  Church.  But  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Window  over  the  Altar,  exhibiting  Portraits  of  feveral  Saints 
and  Bifhops  of  this  Church,  being  more  out  of  their  Reach,  and 
lefs  expofed  than  the  reft,  is  ftill  preferved  entire,  together  with  a 
few  Figures  on  the  Windows  contiguous.  The  grand  Weft  Win¬ 
dow  feems  to  be  made  up  of  the  difperfed  Fragments,  which,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  is,  has  a  fine  EfFeCt,  and  leaves  the  penfive  Imagination 
to  fupply  that  religious  Light  which  was  diffufed  over  all  the 
Church,  when  it  retained  its  original  Splendor.  * 

The  CHAPEL  at  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

The  Eaft  Window  is  painted  with  the  Genealogy  of  Chrilt, 
and  has  been  celebrated  in  an  elegant  Poem,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  in  which  the  Crucifixion 
is  thus  defcribed : 

But  now,  alas !  far  other  Views  dilclofe 

The  blacked:  comprehenfive  Scene  of  Woes. 

See  where  Man’s  voluntary  Sacrifice 

Bows  his  meek  Head,  and  God  eternal  dies ; 

*  See  Defcript.  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winton ,  p.  94. 
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Fixt  to  the  Crofs,  his  healing  Arms  are  bound. 

While  copious  Mercy  flreams  from  every  Wound. 

Mark  the  Blood-Drops,  that  Life  exhaufting  roll. 

And  the  ftrong  Pang  that  rends  the  ftubborn  Soul  l 
As  all  Death’s  Tortures  with  fevere  Delay, 

Exult  and  triumph  in  the  nobleft  Prey. 

And  can’ft  thou,  ftupid  Man,  thofe  Sorrows  fee. 

Nor  lhare  the  Anguilh  which  he  bears  for  thee? 

Thy  Sin,  for  which  his  facred  Flefh  is  torn, 

Points  ev’ry  Nail,  and  fharpens  ev’ry  Thorn. 

Can’ll:  thou  ?  while  Nature  fmarts  in  ev’ry  Wound; 

And  each  Pang  cleaves  the  fympathetic  Ground  ! 

Lo,  the  black  Sun,  'his  Chariot  backward  driv’n. 

Blots  out  the  Day,  and  perilhes  from  Heav’n  ! 

Earth  trembling,  from  her  Entrails,  bears  a  Part, 

And  the  rent  Rock  upbraids  Man’s  fiubborn  Heart. 

The  yawning  Grave  reveals  his  gloomy  Reign, 

And  the  cold  clay-clad  dead,  Hart  into  a  Life  again. 

OXFORD. 

In  the  Chapel  of  Queen’s  College,  are  fome  finely  painted 
Windows,  which  were  given  by  Robert  Langton ,  L.  L.  D.  who 
died  in  1524.  Thefe  were  taken  down  and  concealed  in  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  afterwards  replaced.  That  over  the  Altar-piece  is 
the  Nativity,  and  was  executed  by  Price ,  in  1717. 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 

There  are  many  fine  Windows  in  the  Chapel,  which  were  alfo 
taken  down  in  the  great  Rebellion,  and  replaced  at  the  Reftoration. 
They  were  done  in  1652.  The  Eaft  Window  exhibits  a  View  of 
the  Types  relative  to  our  Saviour,  with  their  relpedtive  Completions, 
viz.  1.  From  the  left  Hand,  the  Nativity;  and  under  it,  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Creation  it’s  Antitype.  2.  Our  Lord’s  Baptifm ; 
and  under  it  the  Palling  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 
3.  The  Jewilh  Palfover;  and  under  it  the  Inftitution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  4.  The  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wildernefs;  correfponding 

to - Chrifi:  on  the  Crofs.  5.  Jonas  delivered  from  the  Whale’s 

Belly,  exprefllve  of - Chrift’s  Refurredtion.  Elijah  in  the  fiery 

Chariot,  with  — —  our  Lord’s  Afcenfion. 

MERTON. 


appendix. 

MERTON  COLLEGE. 
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The  Eaft  Window,  which  is  extremely  elegant,  contains  the 
Nativity,  Baptifm,  Laft  Supper,  Crucifixion,  RefurreCtion,  and 
Afcenfion.  It  was  given  to  the  College  by  Alexander  F if  her,  a 
Fellow  of  this  Houfe,  and  put  up  in  1702. 

wadham  college. 

Over  the  Communion-Table  is  a  mod  beautiful  Window  in  the 
Middle  of  which  is  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  between  the 
two  Thieves,  with  the  Attendants.  It  was  painted  in  1620,  by 
Van  Ling ,  a  Dutchman,  and  is  faid  to  have  cod  1 500 1. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  Chapel  is  finely  adorned  with  Windows  on  the  North  and 
South  Sides,  painted  by  Abraham  Van  JLinge ,  in  1641.  The  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  five  on  the  South  Side  are  taken  from  Genejis ,  ch.  iii, 
ch.  xiii,  ch.  xxii,  to  ver.  15,  — Luke ,  ch.  x,  ver.  38,  —  John  ch.  ii, 
ver.  14,  to  17.  On  the  North  the  Subjects  are  from  Genejis ,  ch. 
xxviii,  ver.  10,  to  19. —  2  Kings,  ch.  ii,  ver.  7,  to  12.  —  Jonah , 
ch.  i,  and  ii. 

The  Eafl  Window  from  Luke  ch.  ii.  ver.  6,  to  17.  was  painted 
by  Henry  Giles ,  of  York,  in  1687  j  and  was  the  Gift  of  Dr.  Radchffe . 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  Windows  in  the  Chapel  painted  by  Van  Ling , 
in  1639.  In  the  Eaftern  Window,  which  is  by  another  Hand,  is 
the  Paflion,  RefurreCtion,  and  Afcenfion  of  our  Saviour. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Paintings  on  Glafs  in  this  Univerfity,  of  any  Note,  are  to 
be  found  only  in  Kings  College ,  and  Peter  Houfe  Chapels.  c  The 
«  Paintings  in  the  former,  which  were  put  up  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
<  the  Year  1528)  are  contained  in  twenty-five  Windows ,  twelve 
‘  on  each  Side,  and  one  in  the  Eaft  End.  The  Height  of  the 
e  fide  Windows  is  near  45  Feet ;  in  each  of  which  are  contained 
c  upwards  of  500  Feet  of  Glafs.  On  thefe  is  finely  painted  the 

5  E  2  f  Hiflory 
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4  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Windows  being 
c  divided,  the  upper  Part  relates  to  the  Old  Teftament,  the  under 
4  to  the  New.  The  Hiftory  in  the  upper  Fart  of  the  Windows 
4  begins  from  Eve  s  receiving  the  Apple  from  the  Serpent ;  and  fo 
4  on,  till  Elijah’s,  being  taken  up  into  Heaven*  The  lower  Part, 
4  from  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  to  our  Saviour’s  Afcen- 
4  lion.  The  three  laft  Windows  from  hence  contain  the  Hiftory 
4  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles.  The  Eaft  Window  is  much  the 
4  largeft  and  grandeft ;  the  bottom  Part  of  which  reprefents  the 
4  Trial  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  bearing  the  Crofs ;  the  upper  Part 
4  his  Crucifixion,  and  taking  down  from  the  Crofs.  There  are 
4  fine  Lights  and  Columns  in  all  the  fide  Windows,  and  in  the 
4  middle  Light  four  Figures  are  reprefented  with  Scrolls,  which 
4  declare  the  Hiftory  on  each  Side  of  them.’ 

PETER-HOUSE. 

The  ftained  Glafs  in  the  Eaft  End  of  the  Chapel,  over  the  Altar, 
was  put  up  in  the  Year  1639.  t^ie  uPPer  Part  the  Twelve 
Apoftles  are  reprefented,  in  the  lower  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Whole  is  finely  executed. 

N.  B.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  there  were  many  more 
ftained  Glafs  Windows  in  the  Chapels  at  Cambridge,  before 
the  Year  1642.  But  as  that  County  and  Univerfity  fell  under 
the  Rage  of  the  Puritans  fome  Years  before  Oxford,  it  is  a 
Wonder  that  any  remained  to  this  Day,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  fine  Windows  at  King’s-College  and  Peter- 
Houfe,  were  buried  under  Ground,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
put  up  again  at  the  Restoration. 


Stai?ied  Glafs  Windows  in  the  Church  of  Fairford,  Glocejlerjhire . 

John  Fame,  a  Merchant  of  London,  purchafed  this  Manor  of 
King  Henry  VII.  (to  whom  it  defeended  from  the  Beauchamps , 
Earls  of  Warwick)  and  having  taken  a  Prize  Ship  bound  for  Rome, 
wherein  he  found  a  great  Quantity  of  painted  Glafs,  he  brought 
both  the  Glafs  and  the  Workmen  into  England.  The  Glafs  was 
fuch  a  Curiofity,  that  Mr.  Fame,  built  this  Church  at  Fairford 
(dedicating  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary)  which  is  in  Length  125  Feet, 
and  55  in  Breadth  ;  and  has  three  Chancels,  a  good  Veftry,  and  a 

noble 
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noble  Tower,  arifing  from  the  midft  of  it,  adorned  with  Pinacles ; 
and  the  Windows  in  the  Church,  twenty-eight  in  Number,  he 
caufed  to  be  glazed  with  this  invaluable  Prize,  which  remains 
entire  to  this  Day,  the  Admiration  of  all  that  fee  it. 

Mrs.  Farmer  (a  Daughter  of  the  Lord  Lemfler)  gave  200I.  to  be 
laid  out  in  mending  and  wiring  the  Windows :  This  has  pre¬ 
fer  ved  them  from  Accidents.  And  in  the  grand  Rebellion,  the  Im¬ 
propriator,  Mr.  Oldworth  and  Others,  (to  their  great  Praife  be  it 
remembered)  took  down  the  Glafs,  and  fecured  it  in  fome  fecret 
Place,  thereby  preferving  it  from  fanatick  Rage.  The  Painting 
was  the  Defign  of  Albert  Durer ,  a  celebrated  Matter ;  and  the 
Colouring  in  the  Drapery,  and  fome  of  the  Figures,  is  fo  well  per¬ 
formed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed,  the  Pencil  could  not  exceed  it. 

The  Subject  is  all  Scripture  Hittory,  viz.  The  Serpent  tempting 
Eve ;  —  God  appearing  in  the  burning  Buffi  to  Mojes ,  when  a 
Shepherd; —  The  Angel  conducting  Jofhua  to  War 5  —  Gideons 
Fleece  5  —  The  Queen  of  Sheba’s  Vifit  to  Solomon  ;  —  King  David 
judging  the  Amalekite  Regicide ; —  Samfon  flaying  the  Philiftines, 
killing  the  Lion,  and  his  being  betrayed  by  Dalilah ;  —  Solomons 
Judgment  between  the  two  Harlots ;  —  and  the  Figures  of  the 
twelve  major  Prophets. 

But  the  greateft  Part  is  taken  up  with  the  Stories  of  the  New 
Teftament :  The  Angel  appearing  to  Zacharias ; —  Jofeph  and  Mary 
contracted; — the  Vifitation  of  Mary  by  the  Angel,  and  her  vifiting 
her  Coufin  Elizabeth ; — our  Saviour  born  in  a  Stable; — the  Shep¬ 
herds  and  Magi  vifiting  him  there; — Herod  waiting  the  Return  of 
the  Wife  Men; — Chrijl  circumcifed ;  —  the  Purification  of  the  Holy 
Virgin;  —  Simeon ,  with  our  Saviour  in  his  Arms*,— -Jofeph's  Flight 
intofEgypt; — Herod  flaying  the  young  Children  of  Bethlehem ;  ■ — - 
the  Afliimption  of  the  Virgin,  and  Jofeph  and  her  feeking  Jefus 
at  theFeaft; —  our  Saviour’s  Transfiguration;  —  Mary  anointing  his 
Head; — The  Difciples  going  to  embalm  him,  and  the  Angel  re¬ 
lating  to  them  his  Refurredtion ; — Chrijl’ s  Appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalen ; — his  riding  to  Jerufalem  on  an  Afs;  —  Zaccheus  and  the 
People  ftrewing  Palm-branches,  and  Children  crying  Hofanna;* — • 
his  Praying  in  the  Garden;  —  Judas  betraying  him; — Pilate  judg¬ 
ing  him,  and  waffiing  his  Hands  from  the  Guilt;  —  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  BETWEEN  TWO  THIEVES,  THE  WOMEN  STANDING  BY, 
and  the  Soldiers  watching  him,  in  the  Eaft  Window  of 
the  Church; — Jofeph  of  Arimathea  begging  the  Body,  and  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving  it; — his  Burial  by  Nicodemus,  and  others; —  the  Darknefs 
at  the  Paffion,  and  Michael  contending  with  the  Devil. 

Chrijl's  travelling  to  Emmaus,  and  his  Appearance  to  the  Eleven, 
and  afterwards  to  Thomas ;  —  the  Difciples  going  a-fifhing,  and 
Chrijl  appearing  to  them,  with  the  breaking  of  the  Net,  and  broil¬ 
ing  of  the  Fifh;  —  Chrijf s  Afcenfion,  and  the  Defcent  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  in  cloven  Tongues. 

In  the  Weft  Window  is  the  lafb  Judgment,  curioufly  defigned, 
and  well  executed,  containing  a  vail  Number  of  Incidents  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

In  the  reft  of  the  Windows  are  many  hiftorical  Paffages,  that 
happened  after  Chrijl1  s  Afcenfion,  viz.  The  twelve  Apoftles,  at  large, 
with  the  Article  of  the  Creed  they  are  faid  to  be  feverally  the  Au¬ 
thors  of; — the  Four  Evangelists,  as  writing  the  Gofpels;  — 
four  principal  Fathers  of  the  Church,  viz.  St.  Jerom ,  St.  Gregory , 
St.  Ambrofe ,  and  St.  Aujlin ; — the  Worthies  who  have  preferved 
the  Chriftian  Church,  in  the  four  upper  Windows  of  the  middle 
Ayle,  on  the  South  Side;  and  the  Perfecutors  thereof  in  the  four 
oppofite  Windows. 

I  have  been  as  brief  as  pofiible  in  this  Defcription,  being  fo 
much  confined  in  my  Limits;  but  a  curious  Traveller  will  be  highly 
delighted  with  this  noble  W ork.  And  I  fhall  only  add,  that  John 
j Tame,  Efq;  the  pious  and  worthy  Founder,  who  died  in  the  Year 
1 500,  lies  buried  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Chyrch,  under  a  raifed 
Marble  Monument.  Jour  through  Great-Britain ,  V.  II.  P.  245. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  Windows  we  have  here  mentioned, 
have  been  put  up  fince  the  Refloration ;  or  replaced  after  they 
had  been  taken  down,  and  preferved  from  the  Violence  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  :  How  long  fince  the  Reformation  they  were  painted,  the 
Dates  will  difcover. 

The  elegant  Reader  has  undoubtedly  obferved  with  Pain,  the 
irreparable  Deft  ruCtion  of  Ornaments  of  this  Nature  by  the  Fanatic 
Rebels,  and  has  wifhed  that  the  few  Monuments  which  have  e£- 
caped  their  Rage,  of  an  Art  no  longer  remaining  in  its  former 
Perfection,  may  be  cautioufly  preferved.  In  a  Reign,  which  we 
hope  will  be  diflinguifhed  by  fuperior  Tafte,  it  would  furely  be  dif- 
pleafing  to  fee  a  Profecution  fucceed,  fo  little  a  Friend  to  the  fine 
Arts,  as  it  can  only  arife  from  miflaken  Opinions,  or  needled  and 
ill-grounded  Fears. 
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The  Ornaments  of  CHURCHES  confidered. 

IT  is  near  a" Year  ftnce  this  Book  was  publifhed,  and  has  been 
prefented  to,  or  purchafed  by  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Rank  and 
great  Learning  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  and  fent  to  moil;  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Univerftties  abroad.  The  Editor  was  in  hopes  to  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  either  privately  or  publicly,  if  any  material  Objection  could 
have  been  made  againft  the  Arguments  and  Authorities  produced  in 
Defence  of  the  Ornaments  of  Churches  in  general,  or  that  particular 
One  put  up  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Weftminjler. — It  was  but  rea- 
fonable  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  the  very  few  who  were  offended  at 
firft,  were  either  convinced  or  filenced,  and  confequently  that  the 
Profecution  againft  the  Church-wardens  would  have  been  dropt. 
This  not  being  the  Cafe,  the  Editor  makes  this  public  Appeal  to  the 
beft  Judges  of  Points  of  this  Nature,  and  earneftly  intreats  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  them  to  fet  him  right,  if  he  is  miffaken.  Open  always  to 
Conviction,  he  will  own  his  Error,  or  make  a  Reply  with  Can¬ 
dour,  Decency,  and  Refpedt.  The  Public  have  had  the  Caufe  be¬ 
fore  them,  freed  from  the  Quirks  and  Niceties  of  Law,  which 
would  have  fwelled  the  Book  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  afforded 
little  Entertainment  to  the  Reader.  As  there  is  an  Appeal  lodged 
before  the  High  Court  of  Delegates,  it  is  not  thought 
decent  or  proper  at  prefent ,  to  print  the  Anfwers  of  the 
Church- wardens ;  but  one  time  or  other  that  Promife  will  be 
made  good,  and  it  will  be  given  gratis  to  the  Purchafers  of  this 
Book. 

As  the  Editor  has  received  many  Letters  from  Gentlemen  of  great 
Dignity  and  Learning  in  the  Church,  and  Laymen  of  fuperior  Abili¬ 
ties,  it  will  not  be  thought  improper,  on  this  Occafion,  to  give  fhort 
Extracts  from  a  few  of  them,  which  fpeak  the  Senfe  of  the  reft. 

“  The  Author”  (fays  a  Dignitary  of  our  Church,  greatly  fkilled 
in  Antiquity),  “  has  happily  illuftrated  the  curious  Subject  of  his 
“  Enquiry  with  a  great  deal  of  Hiftorical  Antiquarian  Learning  ; 
i(  and  the  fajle  as  well  as  Ornaments  of  our  Churches,  are  very 
“  agreeably  explained,  from  the  earlieft  to  thelateft  Times.  The 
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“  whole  is  recommended  by  the  Eafe  and  Fluency  of  the  Stile,, 
“  by  a  proper  Divifion  of  its  Parts,  and  by  the  Illuftrations  given  in 
“  the  Notes  and  Appendix,  without  interrupting  the  principal 
“  Subject  of  the  Enquiry.” 

The  next  is  from  a  Layman,  who  has  didinguifhed  himfelf  in 

the  Republic  of  Letters. 

“  Hitherto,  fays  he,  I  have  been  much  out  of  Charity,  with 
“  thofe  who  have  libelled  the  Church-wardens  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
*<  for  having  difcharged  their  Truft  with  univerfal  Approbation. 

“  The  Revival  of  Vandalism  or  Fanaticism  were  alike 
“  offenfive  to  me,  and  l  could  not  help  fufpedting  the  faid  Libel- 
“  lers  of  being  ftrongly  tindtured  with  both.  But  my  Resentments 
«  are  now  extinguished,  and  I  am  moft  inclined  to  think,  they 
«  have  a  Claim  to  the  Thanks  of  the  Public.  —  The  Confederations 
“  on  Church  Ornaments  are  to  be  placed  to  their  Account the 
“  Profecution  produced  the  Book,  and  the  Community  is  like- 
“  ly  to  be  abundantly  more  ferved  by  the  one,  than  injured  by  the 
“  other.  It  is  true,  I  was  fo  captivated  both  with  the  Matter  and 
“  Manner,  that  I  read  it  at  a  Heat but  then  I  did  my  bed:,  to 
“  have  all  my  critical  Powers  about  me. — And  if  I  have  any  Judg- 
tl  meet — the  Window  is  amply  juftified,  the  Libellers  of  it  are 
««  much  expofed,  the  Lovers  and  FrofeJJors  of  the  fine  Arts  a  thou- 
“  fand  w^ays  obliged,  and  the  Expediency  of  ornamenting  our 
“  Churches  completely  evinced.” 

Another  Friend  of  the  Editor’s  has  favoured  him  with  a  fhort 
Letter  and  Anecdote  which  he  had  not  met  with  before. 

“  In  reading  the  Notes  in  Page  122,  I  could  not  help,  fays  he, 
“  calling  to  mind  a  famous  Diftich ,  which  a  few  Years  ago  carried 
«  off  the  annual  Premium  from  the  Academy  in  France ;  and  which 
«  is  in  fome  part  applicable  to  thePromoter  of  the  Caufeagaind:  the 
“  Church-wardens  of  St.  Margaret’s. — The  Subject  propofed  was, 
“  The  Praises  of  the  Society. 

«  The  King  of  France  had  before  vidted  the  Society,  and  had 
“  taken  down  the  Image  of  Christ,  which  was  over  the  Gate,, 
«  and  caufed  his  own  Arms  to  be  placed  in  the  Stead. 

"  The  DISTICH. 

Suftulit  hinc  Jesum,  pofuitque  Indgnia  Regis, 

Impia  Gens ;  alium  non  colit  ilia  Denm.” 

It 
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It  may  not  be  thought  improper  to  publifh  the  Senfe  of  the 
Critical  and  Monthly  Reviews  of  April  and  May  laft, 
who  compliment  the  Author,  but  think  he  might  have  been  more 
ufefully  employed.  I  will  tranfcribe  the  Paflages,  and  then  reprint  a 
Letter  which  appeared  foon  afterwards  from  a  Friend  of  the  Edi- 
tors,  in  the  London  Chronicle . 

Critical  Review  for  April,  1761. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fenfible  and  learned  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Performance  had  made  Choice  of  a  Subject,  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  mafterly  Pen,  than  the  Vindication  of  the  Church -war¬ 
dens  of  the  Parifh  of  St,  Margaret's,  for  having  decorated  the  Bail 
End  of  that  Church  with  a  beautiful  Window  of  Rained  Glafs.— - 
Our  Readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  Profecution  com¬ 
menced  by  a  certain  Body,  againfl  the  Parifh  of  St.  Margaret’s , 
whofe  Defence  is  here  couched  in  the  Preface  ;  after  which  the  in¬ 
genious  Author  proceeds  to  trace  the  Revolution  of  Church  Orna¬ 
ments,  from  the  mod  difcant  Period  to  the  prefent  Time,  whence 
he  infers  the  Propriety  and  Utility  of  the  Decorations  lately  added 
to  St.  Margaret’s. 


Monthly  Review  f or  May,  1761. 

The  painted  Glafs  Window  which  gave  Rife  to  this  learned  and 
elegant  Tradt,was  originally  defigned  as  a  Prefent  to  Hen.  VII.  to  be 
put  up  in  his  celebrated  Chapel.  By  what  Means  this  Delign  was 
prevented  from  taking  place,  and  through  what  various  Changes 
of  Fortune  this  curious  Piece  of  Workmanfhip  paffed,  before  it 
took  its  Station  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret’ s,  about  two  Years 
ago,  is- briefly  fhewn.  It  appears  that  the  Church- wardens  made 
a  Purchafe  of  the  faid  Window,  and  fixed  it  up  without  a  proper 
Licence  being  fir-fl:  had  and  obtained,  as  the  Phrafe  is,  according  to 
Lav/  *  and  that  fome  of  the  Parijhioners,  who,  as  we  fuppofe,  have 
no  Tafce  for  Church  Ornaments,  and  from  an  Apprehenfion,  that 
fuch-a  Decoration  has  a  Tendency  towards  Popery  and  Superflition, 
have  commenced  a  Profecution  againfl  the  faid  Church-wardens, 
whofe  Conclude  in  this  refpedfc  our  Author  vindicates.  He  like- 
wife  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  Ornaments  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  if  properly  introduced  into  Churches,  have  a  Tendency 


*  To  do  Juf'ice  to  the  Parifhio- 
ners  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  to  fet 
the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
right,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
World,  that  the  Parifhioners  were 


never  offended  with  the  Window  ; 
and  that  the  Profecution  is  not  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  of  them.  The  Cri¬ 
tical  Review  has  fo  far  dated  the 
Matter  right- 
* 


to 
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to  excite  and  improve  Devotion.  On  this  Head  he  has  more  to  lay, 
and  reafons  better,  than  any  other  Advocate  we  have  met  with  on 
this  Side  of  the  Queftion.  We  only  wifti  fo  much  Ability  and 
Tafte  were  employed  on  more  ufeful  Subjects. 

In  the  London  Chronicle  of  July  30,  there  is  a  Letter  with  fome 
Remarks  upon  what  is  faid  by  the  Reviewers. 

To  the  Author  of  the  London  Chronicle. 

S  I  R, 

In  the  Account  given  by  the  Writers  of  the  Critical  Review  for 
April ,  and  the  Monthly  for  May ,  of  a  Book  lately  publifhed,  on 
the  Ornaments  of  Churches,  &c.  printed  for  Dodjley  and  Walter, 
however  favourably  they  fpeak  of  the  Author’s  Tafte  and  Abilities, 
yet  as  they  feemed  to  infinuate,  that  the  Subject  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  I  had  no  Curiofi ty  to  fee  it,  as  I  thought  that  however 
well  written  it  might  be,  no  Art  in  the  Writer  could  make  an  in- 
fignificant  Subject  worth  reading.  Chance  fome  Time  after  threw 
the  Book  in  my  Way  j  and  having  read  fome  Parts  of  it,  becaufe  I 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  ;  I  finished  the  whole  becaufe  I  was  pleafed; 
with  what  I  had  read.  The  Refult  of  it  was  no  fmall  degree  of 
Surprize,  to  find  this  Performance  confidered  merely  as  a  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Church-wardens  of  St.  Margaret's.  This  is  rather  the 
Occafion,  than  the  Subject  of  the  Book ;  and  I  do  not  conceive 
that  a  Writer  can  poffibly  make  Choice  of  a  better  Subject,  than 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  thofe  Ornanents,  which,  if  properly 
introduced  into  our  Churches,  have  a  Tendency  to  excite  and  im¬ 
prove  Devotion.  “  On  this  Head,  (fay  the  Monthly  Reviewers) 
“  he  has  more  to  fay,  and  reafons  better,  than  any  other  Advocate 
“  we  have  met  with  on  this  Side  of  the  Queftion.  We  only  wifti: 
<s  that  fo  much  Ability  and  Tafte  were  employed  on  more  ufefuL 
“  Subjects.” 

With  refpedt  to  myfelf,  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  that  the  Sub¬ 
ject  is  unworthy  of  the  moft  mafterly  Pen,  that  I  think  no  other 
fhould  attempt  it.  It  is  not  furely  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  tri¬ 
fling  Queftions,  which  have  frequently  been  difcufted  with  great 
Learning.  It  is  important  in  the  Eftimation  of  good  Men,  who 
wifti  to  fee  the  Worfhip  of  God  conducted  in  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs , 
as  well  as  in  Spirit  and  in  Lruth.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  obliged 
to  the  Author,  for  a  Performance  in  which  he  has  with  great 
Learning,  fupported  the  Caufe  of  Church  Ornaments  ;  and  fhewn, 
'that  the. amiable  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  may  be  made  the 

Sources 
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Sources  of  Virtue  as  well  as  Pleafure.-“-As  little  a  Friend  as  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbroke  fhewed  himfelf  to  Religion,  he  obferveth, 
“  That  the  folemfl  Magnificence  of  a  well  ornamented  Church, 
“  the  grave  and  moving  Harmony  of  Muiic,  the  Pomp  and  Or- 
tc  der  of  Ceremonies  decently  performed,  & c.  cannot  but  infpire 
<c  an  aweful  Refpedl,  and  maintain  a  devout  Attention  of  Mind  in 
“  the  Generality.”  Philof.  Effays,  Vo].  II.  p.324,  &c. 

There  is  another  Miilake  into  which  the  Writers  of  the  Monthly , 
Review  have  fallen,  by  attributing  the  Profecution  commenced 
again!!  the  Church-wardens,  on  account  of  the  Window,  to  fome 
of  the  Parifhioners.  I  can  afiert  with  the  Arictefi:  Truth,  that  this 
is  not  the  Cafe  :  The  Parifhioners  are  univerfally  pleafed  with  this 
Decoration  of  their  Church.  The  Suit  was  begun  by  a  certain 
Body ,  as  the  Critical  Review  rightly  fays  5  and  it  is  flill  depending, 
to  the  AAonifhment  of  all  thofc  who  cannot  perceive,  that  the 
Window  reprefen  ting  the  Scripture  Hifiory  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour  is  likely  to  introduce  Popery,  or  infedt  the  Religion  of  our^ 
Country  with  its  former  Errors. 

The  Infinuations  of  the  little  Importance  of  the  Subject  of  this 
Treatife,  may  probably  have  prevented  many  from  the  Pleafure  I 
have  lately  received.. 

To  undeceive  therefore,  as  far  as  pofiible,  is  the  Intention  of  this 
Letter ;  and  to  remove  an  Objection,  which  however  ill  founded, 
can  be  only  known  to  be  fo,  by  thofe  who  have  read  the  Perfor¬ 
mance,  and  only  removed  by  One  who  will  take  fome  public  Me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it.  The  Book  is  dedicated  to  the  late  moA  worthy 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who,  I  am  well  allured, 
fpeaks  highly  in  its  Commendation.  —  The  Preface  contains  an 
ample  Vindication,  in  Point  of  Law,  of  the  Church-wardens  and 
VeAry  of  St.  Margaret's  ;  and -as  many  Matters  are  there  difcufled 
in  a  new  Way,  and  brought  into  one  View,  it  may  be  the  happy 
Means  of  preventing  many  litigious  Law  Suits  commenced  for  tri¬ 
vial  Matters  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  and  carried  on  at  a  mon~ 
Arous  Expence.  And  this  is  a  Matter  of  no  fmall  Importance  to 
Mankind  in  general.— The  Introduction  is  a  full  Vindication  of  the. 
Propriety  and  Ufefulnefs  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Churches.— 

A  late  worthy  Prelate  juAly  obferves,  “  That  the  noble  Arts  of  Ar~ 

5<  chitedlure ,  Sculpture  and  Painting ,  do  not  only  adorn  the  Pub- 
“Tic,  but  have  alfo  an  Influence  on  the  Minds  and  Manners  of 
**  Men,  filling  them  with  great  Ideas,  and  fpiriting  them  up  to  an 
“  Emulation  of  worthy  A&ions.  For  this  Caufe,  they  were  cul- 
tivated,  and  encouraged  by  the  Greek  Cities,  aud  who  vyed  with 

“  each  i 
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“  each  other,  in  building  and  adorning  their  "Temples,  Porticoes, 
t(  and  the  like  public  Works;  at  the  fame  time,  they  difcouraged 
“  private  Luxury,  the  very  Reverfe  of  our  Conduct.”  Bijhop 
Berkeley  b  Efay  towards  preventing  the  Pain  of  Great- Britain,  p.  48. 

The  Letter-Writer  goes  on  in  giving  an  Account  of  each  Section, 
which  need  not  be  repeated. — -The  laid  Sedtion  concludes  with  re¬ 
commending  the  ornamenting  of  Churches,  at  a  Juncture  when 

every  thing  iliall  confpire  to  improve  the  fine  Arts.  - “  The 

“  Mufes,  fays  the  Author,  look  with  Pleafure  towards  the  Throne, 
“  and  recollecting  their  much-loved  Frederick,  with  its  prefen t 
“  Guardian  may  referable  him  in  all  things,  but  the  Ihort  Du- 
ei  ration  of  his  Life. 

“  From  a  Prince  who  has  already  given  Proofs  of  his  AfFec- 
“  tion  for  the  fine  Arts,  they  hope  for  the  warmed:  Patronage  in 
“■  Times  of  Tranquillity  and  Eafe.  They  expedt  it  indeed,  from 
“  all  who  are  Lovers  of  their  Country,  and  wiih  that  the  Aue  of 
“  George  the  Third  may  be  ranked  by  admiring  Pofterity, 
with  thofe  of  Leo,  Lewis,  and  Augustus.  lam, 

S  I  R,  Your  conftant  Reader,  S.  J.” 

Another  fhort  Letter  about  the  fame  Time  appeared  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle  from  Canterbury. . 

SIR, 

Amongft  many  curious  Extradls  from  eminent  Authors,  fre¬ 
quently  inferred  in  your  entertaining  Paper,  I  read  a  large  One 
from  the  Introdudtion  to  a  Treatife  lately  publifhed,  entituled,— 
The  Ornaments  of  Churches  confidered from  the  ear  lief  Times.  This 
led  me  to  buy  the  Book,  which  I  have  perufed  with  much  Pleafure, 
as  the  Author  has,  in  my  Opinion,  done  great  Jufrice  to  a  curious 
Subjedt,  never  brought  before  into  One  View.  The  Devaluation 
committed  in  this  Our  Metropolitan*,  and  many  other  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Parijh  Churches,  by  the  fchifmatical  Rebels  in  1643,  was 
new  to  us,  till  we  faw  it,  from  fuch  Authority,  ,  in  the  Appendix. 
I  wifh,  when  you  have  Room,  that  you  would  give  us  thatExtradfc 
relating  to  our  Church.  The  Members  of  other  Cathedrals  may 
probably  defire  the  fame  Favour.  I  am  yours,  R.  p. 

N.  B.  The  Editor  takes  this  Opportunity  of  requefHng  the  Favour 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  Lovers  of  Antiquity,  That  they  would 
pleafe  to  communicate  to  Meffrs.  Dodfey  and  Walter ,  a  particu¬ 
lar  Account  of  the  feveral  flained  Glafs  Windows  in  the  Churches 
and  Chapels  of  England  and  Ireland,  their  Dates,  and  by  whom 
painted,  which  efcaped  the  facrilegious  Hands  of  the  Rebels  in 
1640,  that  they  may  be  added  to  fome  future  Edition  of  this 

Book. 


*  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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Book.  Any  Emendations,  Additions,  or  Corrections  will  be  great- 
fully  acknowledged. 

Corrections,  Emendations,  and  Additions ,  with  the  Places  they  re¬ 
fer  to. 

Page  20.  Line  27.  for  Aulasorun,  read  Aulseorum. 

P.  36.  1.  26.  read  thus,  —  Whilft  her  hijiorical  Painters,  and  but 
few  of  her  Sculptors  have  arrived  as  yet  to  any  Degree  of  Per¬ 
fection,  though  fome  have  very  great  Merit,  as  Wilton,  Ronbil - 
liac,  Hogarth,  &c. 

P.  40.  1.  16.  for  the  Temples,  r.  as  to  the  Temples. 

P.  41.  1.  14.  for  wrapped  up  in  dark  Veils  of  this  Kind,  r.  though 
myfterioufly  and  obfcurely  fymbolized. 

P.  52.  1.  3 1.  r.  Statues. 

P.  56.  1.  20.  for  Inftuftion,  r.  InftmCtion. 

P.  59.  1.  13.  r.  when  therefore  any  juft  and  lawful  Reprefentations 
were  brought  to  the  View  of  his  People,  &c. 

P.  65.  1.  1 1.  for  indeed  he,  r.  our  blefted  Saviour. 

P.  68.  1.  9.  for  in  a  profaned,  r.  in  an  un parallelled  Manner  pro¬ 
faned. 

P.  80.  1.  16.  for  innumerable,  r.  great  Numbers  of. 

P.  84.  1.  14.  for  the  fame,  r.  tho’  fome.—-  1.  26.  for  all  which  they 
regarded,  r.  but  what  they  principally  regarded. 

P.  90.  1.  18.  for  Gale,  r.  Dugdale. 

P.  91.  Notew,  for  Whitmore,  r,  Widmore. 

P.  104.  1.  21.  add,  and  it  is  likewife  to  beobferved,  That  this  Act 
was  to  be  in  force  one  Year,  and  no  longer. 

P.  106.I.  11.  In  no  long  Time,  r.  in  a  few  Years.  1.  15.  for  Ba- 
bylonifh,  r.  Papal.  1.  20.  for  C  ufe,  r.  Caufe. 

P.  143. 1.  2.  may  refemble  all  things,  r.  may  refemble  him  in  all 
things. 

APPENDIX. 

P.  3.  N°  1 1.  1.  13.  for  Wilt  fair  e,  r.  Ejfex. 

P.  34.I.  4.  for  Stubborn,  r.  Struggling  Soul, 

An  Addition  to  the  Appendix. 

ExtraB  from  Dr.  Zachary  Pearceh,  (now  Lord  Bifop  ^Rochefter) 
Sermon  on  the  Corfecration  of  the  Parijh  Church  oj  St.  Marti  ns  in. 

the  Fields,  OCt.  20,  1726. 

2.  We  learn  too  from  hence  how  vain  the  Scruples,  or  rather 

Prejudices  of  fuch  miftaken  Men  are,  who  are.  fo  afraid  of  Chewing 

too 
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too  much  Relped:,  that  they  fcarcely  pay  common  Civility  to  thefe 
Holy  Places,  who  under  the  Fear  of  running  into  Superfition ,  take 
Care  to  run  into  Indecency ,  and  are  fo  far  from  being  of  David’s 
Mind,  who  calls  the  Houfe  of  God  the  Beauty  of  Holinefsy  that 
they  think  no  Place  which  has  Beauty  can  have  any  Holinefs  in  it, 
at  lead  think  none  fo  ft  for  God,  as  what  they  would  fcarcely  judge 
handfome  enough  for  themfelves  to  dwell  in.  Such  Men  may  en¬ 
joy  their  Scruples ,  but  fhould  not  furely  value  themfelves  upon  them, 
for  they  are  often  Tokens  of  a  weak  Mind ;  and  Men  generally 
have  no  more  Reafon  to  be  proud  of  them,  than  of  a  Jickly  Condi- 
tution  of  Body. 

What  the  Chridian  Churches  were,  whether  adorned  or  beauti¬ 
fied  before  the  RotJian  Emperors  became  Chridians,  we  cannot  fay 
with  Certainty,  though  in  the  Intervals  of  Perfecution,  efpecially 
the  longer  ones,  they  feem  in  fome  Countries,  not  to  have  wanted 
fome  Degree  of  Ornament,  if  not  of  Magnificence  ; — but  as  Toon  as 
Constantine  had  eftablifhed  the  Chridian  Religion,  we  find, 
that  the  Churches  which  he  built,  had  all  the  Solemnity  which  not 
only  a  formal  Confecration,  but  which  the  nobleji  Structures,  and 
the  richeft  Decorations  could  give  them.  In  that  welcome  Age,  that 
firft  Manhood  of  Chriftianity,  before  long  Eafe  and  fettled  Plenty 
had  introduced  Corruptions  into  the  Worfhip  of  God,  no  Skill  of 
the  ArchiteSl  was  wanting  on  the  outfide  of  Churches,  nor  was  any 
Gold,  or  other  precious  Materials  thought  to  be  lavifhed  away, 
when  properly  applied  on  the  infide  of  them.  They  faw  neither 
Scripture  or  Reafon  againd  fuch  a  Practice,  and  they  judged  it  to  be 
not  only  decent  but  expedient,  that  the  Chriflian  Churches  fhould  be 
adorned  in  every  Manner  that  is  confident  with  the  pure  and  fpiri- 
tual  Nature  of  our  Religion. 

N.  B.  If  any  Doubt  remains,  that  St.  Margaret’s  is  the  Parochial  Church 
of  the  Commons  of  Great-Britain,  the  following  Extracts  from  the 
Church-wardens  Accounts  will  fet  that  Matter  in  the  cleared;  Light. 

A.D.  1625.  Received  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  they  took  the  Communion  in  the  Parifh,  on  the  3d 
Day  of  Julie,  1625,  xlviii  1.  v  s.  viii  d. 

1626.  Received  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  at  feveral  Times,  when  they  received  the  Communion  in  the 
Parilh  Church,  Anno  imo  &  An.  sdo  Caroli,  lii  1.  xii  s.  o. 

,162 6.  Item,  Paid  for  Bread  and  Wine,  when  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament  (being  468  Perfons)  received  .the 
Communion  in  the  Parifh  Church,  vl.  xviii  s. 
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